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INTRODUCTION 


There is Gorki the made politician, and there is Gorki the 
born literary artist. With the former this book has nothing 
te do, and, in reading it, we are reading the work of a man 
who, though reared amidst hardsliip, and assisted by no 
higher education, has written because it came natural to him 
to do so, and written well because hiS genius for literary 
e:^ression could not let him do otherwise. 

Maxim Gorki (his real name is Alexei iftaximovitch Piesh- 
kov) was born at Nizhni Novgorod on 26th March, 1 868? and, 
being early deprived of his parents through death, became 
successively a cobbler, a land surveyor's assistant, a ship's 
cook, a gardener, a baker, a hawker of beverages, and a 
docker. Only when yet another ti^rn of fortune’s wheel brought 
him a post as secretary to a barrister did the life for which 
he really ^craved become possible, a^the world of letter^ 
begin to accept him at fiis true literary worth. From 
•bitterness of his early experiences did he derive both 
worn de plume {gorki means “bitter") and his most striking 
types Si Russian humanity — ^in particular, the type of socihl. 
rebel who ^feels the jworld to be but of joint, and fpmself 
powerless^ do more than protest. Of all social types such a 
type may be the most socially futile, since, even when it^ 
attempts to proceed from words 1 k> action, it usually succeeds 
in doing no more than evince its lack of practicality; but at 
least the genius and the life-exQ^rience ofeGorki have com- 
bined to describe the type to the best advantage, aird'to 
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vKi THROUGH RUSSIA 

portray in a manner of whidii, perhaps, no otheV Russian* 
writer save Dosfoievsld has been capable the "'dull, dim, 
grey social strata which form the underworld of the greajt 
cities of our modem world. 

Gorki is a naturalistic rather than a realistic writer. He is 
so becauseihc writes of nature, and of men as nature has made 
them, without conceiving that in a multitude of petty de- 
tails (preferably unpleasant) there lies either artistic finish or 
artistic verisimilitude. He is not of the school of those wlv^, 
loving to over-emphasise the seamy side of life, might be 
paralleled by a sculptor who should grave the image of a 
beggar ‘with the vo-min, on the beggar's body reproduced 
and vastly magnified. True, like Dostoievski, Gorki has 
written of hideous ^scenes and hideous persons; but when he 
has done so he has done so only because those scenes and tho.s§ 
persons were germane to his theme or purpose, and not 
because they were hideous m themselves. There is nothing 
in common between the clean-minded genius of Gorki and 
the crapulous mediocrity of,, say, Artibazhcv. 

No one who wishes to understand the Russian people 
should fail to read To read him will be to comprehend 

much that might otherwise seem 'incomprehensible. Scyne 
critics have compared him to Defoe; and, certainly, in his 
almost photographic word-pictures both of hiiman types and 
.of scenes and phenomena oi nature (his descriptions ()f Can* 
casian scenery in the present volume are an example) he has 
few equals in the literary world either of the present or of 
the past. True, in him the Slavonic temperament and mentality 
seems at times to be overlaid with the social and economic 
outlook of the Teutonic doctrinaire; but at least has Gorki 
a great and a siacere love for his own people and hls^ov^ 
eountry, and through aU his works jthere runs a yearning for 
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' the betterment of the Russian community which largely 
disarms criticism of his pro’posed methods towards that end. 
^nd since to read Gorki is to understand much that would 
‘Otherwise be incfomprehensible, his works may, in this,respect, 
he said to constitute not only valuable artistic literature, 
but also valuable socio-political history. 

C. J. Hogarth. 


•^Ihe following is a list ol books by and relating to Maxim 
Gorki: — 

Foma Gordyeeff, 1901; The Orlofl Couple and Malva, 1901; Twenty- 
six Men and a Girl, 1902; Three of Them, 1992; The Outcasts, 1902; 
Creatures that once were Men, 1905; The Individualists, 1906; Heart- 
aclie and The Old Woman Izergil, 1906; Varenka Olessova, 1906; Com- 
rades, 1907; The Spy, 1908; Pogrom and othe^ Stories {^ee Galinska, 
** Hours in Prison’*), 1909; The Mother, 1909; The Lower Dei||ths (a 
fllay), 1910; A Confession, 1910; My Cliildbood, 1915; Tales of Two 
Countries, 1915;, Chelkash, 1915. 

See also: Dillon, E. [ , M. Gorkv: His Life and Writings, 1902; Vogii^, 
E. M. de, M. Gorky I'CEuvie et THomme, 1905; Huneker, J. G , Icono- 
clasts (indudiiig M. Gorkj); Ostwald, II , M (ilorki ( Piaiis ), 1905. 
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THROUGH RUSSIA 


THE BIRTH OF A MAN 

1 HK yccir was the year ’92, the year of leanness — the scene a 
spot between bukhum and Otchenchiri, on the river Kodor^ 
a spot so near to tlie sea that amid the* joyous babWte^oI a 
sparkline rivulet the ocean’s deep-vdiced thuqder was plainly 
distinguishable. 

Also, the season being autumn, leaves of wild laurel were 
glistening and gyrating on the white foam of the Kodor Dke ^ 
.<}u‘antity of mercurial salmon fry. And as I sat on some roc|^ 
overlooking the river theie occurred to me the thought tWiS, 
as likely as not, the I'ause ot the gulls’ and cormorants’ fretftal 
cries where the surf lay moaning behind a belt of trees to the 
.light was that, like mysell, they kept mistaking the l^ves for 
fash, and as often finding themselves disappointed. 

Over my head hung chestnut trees decked with gold; at my 
feet lay a mass of chestnut leaves wlych resembled the am- 
putated palms ol human hands ; on the opposite bank, where 
there waved, tangle wise, the stripped branches of a hornbeam, 
lin orange-tinted woodpecker was darting to and fro, as though 
(aught in the mesh ol foliage, and, in company with a troupe 
of nim^e titmwe and blue tiec-creepers (visitors from the far- 
distant North), tapping the bark of tlje stem with a black beak, 
and huntingjjlor insec ts^ * 

!'() the left the tops of the mountatn^ hung fringed with 
dense, fleecy clouds of the kind which presages rain; and these 
(louds were sending their shadows gliding over slopes green 
and overgrown \|pth boxwood add that peculiar species of 
hollow •beech-stump which once came near to efiecting the 
downfall of Pompey’s host, through depriving his iron-built 
legions of the use of their legs as thfy revelled in the intoxicating 
sweetness of the '' mead or honey wliich wjld bees make from 
the blossoms of t£e laurel and the az^ea, and travetters still 
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4 THROUGH RUSSIA 

gather from those hollow stems to knead into lavashi or thin’ 
cakes of millet flour. 

On the present occasion I too (after suffering sundry stings 
from infuriated bees) was thus engaged as I sat on the rocks 
beneath' the Dipping morsels ol bread into a potfuV 

of honey, I waainunching them for breakfast, and enjoying, 
at the same time, the indolent beams of the moribund autumn 
sun. 

In the fall of the year the Caucasus resembles a goigeous 
cathedral built by great craftsmen (always great craftsmen are 
great sinners) to conceal their past trom the prying eyes of 
conscience. Which cathedral is a sort of intangible edifice of 
gold and turijuoisc and emerald, and has thrown over its hills 
rarejcarpets silk-embroidcred by Turcoman weavers of Shemi 
and Samarkand, and contains, heaped everywhere, plunder 
brought from aP the quarters of the world for the delectation 
of the sun. Yes, it is as though men sought to say to the Sdn 
God: “Ail things here are thine. They have been brought 
hither for thee by thy people.” 

Yes, mentally 1 see long*bearded, grey headed supermen, 
beings possessed of the rounded eyes of happy children, de- 
scending from the hills, and decking the earth, and sowing it 
with sheerly kaleidoscopic treasures, and coating the tops of 
the mountains with massive layers of silver, and the lower 
edges with a living web of trees. Yes, I see those beings 
decorating and fashioning the scene until, thanks to their 
labours, this gracious moisel of the earth has^ become fair 
beyond all conception. 

Arid what a privilege it is to be human! IIow much that is 
wonderful leaps to the eye — how the preseni e ol beauty causec'^ 
the heart to throlj with a voluptuous rapLurfc that is almost 
pain I 

And though occasions there are when life seems hard, and 
the breast feels filled with fiery rancour, and melancholy dries 
and renders athirst the heart’s blood, this is not a mood sent us 
in perpetuity. For at times even the sun may feel sad as he 
contemplates men, and sees^that, despite all that he hetS done 
for them, they have done so little in return / . . 

No, it is not that good folk are lacking It is that they need, 
to be rounded off*' - better still, to be macie anew. ’ 

« * 

i 1. ^ ^ \ 

Soddetrly Uiere cametmto view over ilie bushes to^myi lefv a 
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file of dark heads^ while through the surging of the waves and 
the babble of the stream I caught the sound of human voices, 
a sound emanating from a party of famine people ” or folk 
who were Journeying from Sukhum to Otchenchiri to obtain 
work on a local r6ad then in process of construction. 

The owners of the voices I knew to be immigrants from the 
province of Orlov. I knew them to be so for the reason that 
I myself had lately been working in company with the male 
members of the party, and had taken leave of them only yester- 
day in order that I might set out earlier than they, and, after 
walking through the night, greet the sun when he should arise 
abbve the sea. 

The members of the party comprised four men and a woman 
— the latter a young female with high cheek-bones, a figure 
swollen with manifest pregnancy, and a pair of gre)ridiisblue 
eyes that had fixed in them a stare of apprehension. At the 
present moment her head and yellow scarf were just showing 
over the tops of the bushes ; and while I noted that now it was 
swaying from side to side like a sunflower shaken by the \rind, 
.I'^recalled the fact that she was a woman whose husband hial 
been carried off at Sukhum by a surfeit of fruit — ^this faet 
being known to me through the circumstance that in the wtftk- 
men’s harraque where we had shared quarters these folk 
•observed the good old Russian custom of confiding to a stranger 
the whole of their troubles, and had done so in tones of $uch 
amplitude and penetration that the querulous words must have 
been audible for five versts around. 

And as I had talked to ‘these forlorn people, these human 
beirfgs who lay crushed beneath the misfortune whicli'«had 
uprooted them from their barren and exhausted lands, and 
blown them, like autumn leaves, towards the Caucasus where 
nature’.^ luxuriant, but unfamiliar, aspect had blinded and 
•bewildered them, and with its onerpus conditions of labour 
quenched thisir last sp^k of courage; as I had talked to these 
poor people 1 had seen them glancing d^bqut them with dull, 
troubled, despondent eyes, and heard them say to one another 
softly, and with pitiful smiles: 

V^at a country ! ” 

‘ Aye, that it is! — a countiy' to make one sweat! ” 

' As hard as a stone it is 1 ” 

* Aye, ou evil country! ” 

After which they had gone on to speak of their native haunts^ 
,where every handful of soil had repres^ted to them the dust 
B w* 
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of their Ancestors, and every grain of that soil had been watered' 
with the sweat of their brows, and become charged with dear 
and intimate recollections. ^ 

Previously there had joined the party a woman who, tall and 
straight, had had breasts as flat as a board, and jawbones like 
the jawbones of a horst, and a glance m her dull, sidelong olack 
eyes like a gleaming, smouldenng hre. 

And every evenmg this woman had been wont to step outside 
the harraque with the woman m the yellow scarf, and to seat 
herself on a rubbish heap, and, resting her cheeks on the palms 
of her hands, and mclining her head sideways to sing in a high 
and shrewish voice . 

Behind the giaveyaid wall, 

Where fair green bushes stand, 

I’ll spread me on the sand 
A shroud as white as sno\i 
And not long will it be 
before mv hearths adored, 

\I> mastci and my lord, 

Shall answer mv emtsey low 

* Usually litr companion, the woman in the vellow scarf, had, 
with head bent fuiward, and eyes fixed upon her stomaclj, 
remained silent, hut on rare, unexpected occasions she had, 
m the hoarse, sluggish \oice of a peasant, sung a song with the 
sobbing refrain 

Ah, my beloved, sweetheart of mine, 

Ncvei again will these eyts seek thiin ^ 

* 

Ivor amid the stifling blackness of the southern night had 
the’jb voic es e^ er failed to bring back to my memory the snowy 
wastes of the North, and the icy, wailing storm-wmd, and the 
distant liowhng of unseen wolves 
In time the squint-eyed \vonian had been taken ill oPa fever, 
and removed to the town,in a tilted ambulance: and as she had 
lam quivering and moanmg on the stretcher she«had seemed 
still to be smging h^r* little ditt> about the graveyard and the 
sand. 


* ak « « 4c ♦ 

The head with the yellow scarf rose, dipped, and disappeared. 

After I had finished my breakfast I thatched the honey-f>ot 
with some leaves, fastened clown the lid, and indolently resumed 
my way in the wake ol the party, my hjackthom Staff tip- 
tapping against the hasd tread of the tia'ck as 1 proceeded* ' 
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The track loomed^ a grey, narrow strip, before me, while 
on my right the restless, dark blue sea had the air of bemg)^ 
ceaselessly planed by thousands of invisible carpenters; so 
regularly did the stress of a wind as moist and sweet and warm 
as the breath of a healthy woman cause ever-rustling* curls of 
fpam to drift towards the beach. Also, careening on to its port 
quarter under a full set of bellying sails, a Turkish felucca was 
gliding towards Sukhum; and as it held on its course it put mi 
in mind of a certain pompous engineer of the town who had 
been wont to inflate his fat cheeks and say: “ Be quiet, you, 
or f will have you locked up! ” This man had, for some reason 
of another, had an extraordinary weakness for causing arrests to 
be made; and exceedingly do I rejoice to think that by now the 
worms of the graveyard must have consumed him down to the 
very marrow of his bones. Would tl^t celiain other ad^^^int- 
ances of mine were similarly receiving bcneficant attention! 

"Walking proved an easy task enough, i[pr I seemed to be 
borne on air, while a chorus of pleasant thoughts, of many- 
coloured recollections, kept singing gently in my breaJt — ^a 
chorus, resembling, indeed, the white-maned billows in the 
regularity with* which now it rose, and now it fell, to reveal in^ 
as it were, soft, peaceful depths the bright, supple hopes of youth, 
like so many silver fish cradled in the bosom of the ocean. 

Suddenly, as it trended seawards, the road executed a half- 
turn, and skirted a strip of the sanefy margin to which the waves 
kept rolling in such haste. And in that spot even the bushes 
seemed to have a mind to look the waves in the eyes — ^so 
strenuously did they lean aeross the riband-like path, and nod 
in the direction of the blue, watery waste, while from the'hills 
«r wind was blowing that presaged rain. 

***** * 

But hark I From sogie point among the bushes a low moan 
arose — ^the sound which never fails to tlmU the soul and move 
It to responsive quivers! 

Thrusting aside the foliage, I beheld before me the woman in 
the ycl|pw scarf. Seated with her tiack resting against the stem 
of a hazel-bush, she had her head sunken deeply between her 
shbulders, her mouth hideously ag^, her eyas staring vaguely 
before her, her hands pressed to her swollen stomach, her breath . 
issuing with unn^ral vehemence, and her abdomeiw con- 
yutsively, SDasmodically rising and falling. Meanwhile from h^r 
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throat were issuing moans which at times caused her yellow 
teeth to show bare like those of a Wolf. 

“What is the matter.? ” I said as 1 l)cnt over her. “ ITas 
anyone assaulted >ou? ’’ 

The duly result was lliat, shuffling baie leei in the sand like 
a fly, she shook her nerveless hand, and gasped: 

“ Away^ villain! Away with you 1 ” 

Then I understood what was the matter, for I had seen a 
similar case before. Yet for the moment a certain feeling of 
sh 3 mess made me edge away from her a little; and as I did so 
she uttered a prolonged moan, and her almost bursting eyeballs 
vented hot, murky teais which trukled down her tense and 
livid features. 

Thereupon I turned to her again, and, throwing down cooking- 
pot, tSlpot, and w'alfct, lajd her on her back, and strove to bend 
her knees upwards in the direction of her body. Meanwhile, 
she .ought to npe] me with blows on face and breast, andVt 
length rolled on to hci stomat h. Then, raising herself on all fours, 
she,*^bbing, gasping, and cursing m a breath, crawled away 
like a bear into a remoter portion of the thicket. 

“ Beast I she panted. “ Oh, you devil ! ” 

Yet even as the words escaped her lips lier arms gave way 
ben^th her, and she collapsed upon her face, with logs stretched 
out, and her lips emitting a fresh series of convulsive moans.* 

Excited now to fever pifeh, I hurriedly recalled my small 
store of knowledge of such cases, and, finally, decided to turn 
her on her back, and, as before, to strive to bend her knees 
upwards in the direction of her body. Already signs of imminent 
parthrition were not wanting. 

“ Lie still,” I said, “ and if you do that ft will not be long 
before you are delivered of the child.” 

Whereafter, running dowi^ to the sea, I pulled up my^leeves, 
and, on returning, embarked upon my role of accoucheur. 

Scoring the earth with her fingers, upr(poting tufts of withered 
grass, and struggling to thrust them into her mouth, scattering 
soil over her terrible, inhuman face and bloodshot eyes, the 
woman writhed like a strip ^f birch bark in a wood fire. Indeed, 
by this time a little head was coming into yiew, and needed 
all my efforts to quell the twitchings of her legs, to help the child 
to issue, and to prevent its^ mother from thrusting grass doWn 
her distorted, moaning throat. Meanwhile wc cursed om ' 
another: she through her teeth, and I in nn undertone: she, 
I should sunnise^ out of pain and shame, and 1, 1 feel cert&in^ 
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out of nervousness, mingled with a perfect agony of com- 
passion. 

“ O Lord I ” she gasped with blue lips flecked with foam as 
her eyes (suddenly bereft of their colour in the sunlight) shed 
tears born of the intolerable anguish of the maternal function, 
and her body writhed and twisted as though her frame had 
heen severed in the middle. 

“Away, you brute!” was'her oft-repeated cry as with her 
weak hands, hands seemingly dislocated at the wrists, she 
strove to thrust me to a distance. Yet all the time 1 kept saying 
persuasively; “Voufool! Bring forth as quickly as you can ! ” 
and, as a matter of fact, was feeling so sorry for her that teais 
continued to spurt Irom my eyes as much as from hers, and 
my very heart contrac ted with pity. Also, never did I cease 
to feel that I ought to keep sapng soirtething: wherifetore, I 
repeated, and again repeated: “Now then I Bring forth as 
quickly as ever you can 1 ” 

4c « « * « « 

And at last* my luinds did indeed hold a human creature id 
all its pristine beauty. Nor could even the mist of tears prevent; 
me from seeing that that human creature was red in tfcfc’ face} 
and that, to judge from the manner in which it kept 
and resisting and uttering hoars^ wails (while still bound to 
its mother bythehgament),it was tcelmg dissatisfied in advance 
with the world. Yes, blue-eyed, and with a nose absurdly 
sunken between a p£fir of srarlet, rumpled cheeks and lips which 
ccffsclessly quivered and contracted, it kept bawling: “ A^-ahJ 
%A-a-ahl” 

Moreover, so Slippery was it that, as I knelt and looked 
and lawghed with relief at the faft that it had arrived saf^, 
i came near to letting it fall upoi^ the ground: wherefore I 
entirely foiKOt what ^ext 1 ought to have done. 

“ Cut it at length whispered the mother with eyes closed, 
and features suddenly swollen and resembling those of a co^e. 
“ A knife I ” again she whispered with her livid lips. “ Cut itt ” 

My pocket-knife I had had stolen from me in the workmen’s 
harraque) but with my teeth 1 severed the caul, and then the 
<hild gave renewed tongue in true Orlovian# fashion, while the 
mother smiled. Also, m some curious fashiop the mother’s 
unfathomable ey^ regained their colour, and became filled as 
vfttH blue fire as, plunging a hand into her bodice, and feelim 
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for the pocket, she contrived to articulate with raw and blood- 
flecked ups: 

“ I have not a single piece of string or riband to bind the caul 
with” 

Upon that I set to, and managed to produce a piece of riband, 
and to fasten it in the required position. 

Thereafter she smiled more brightly than ever. So radiantly 
did she smile that my eyes came near to being blinded with 
the spectacle. 

“And now rearrange yourself,” T said; “and in the mean- 
while I will go and wash the baby.” ^ 

“ Yes, yes,” she murmured uneasily. “ But be very careful 
with him — be very gentle.” 

Yet it was little enough care that the rosy little homunculus 
seeme'J^to require, s6 strejtiuously did he clench his fists, and 
bawl as though he were minded to challenge the whole world 
to coi ibat. ^ 

“ Come, now ! ” at length I said. “ You must have done, 
or yohr very head will drop off.” 

Yet no sooner did he feel the touch of the ocean spray, and 
begin to be sprinkled with its joyous caresses, than he lamented 
more loudly and vigorously than ever, and so continued through- 
out the process of being slapped on the back and breast as, 
frowning and struggling, he vented squall after squall while 
the waves laved his tiny Jiml)s. 

“Shout, young Orlovian! ” said I encouragingly. “ Let fly 
with all the power of your lungs ! ” 

And with that I took him back to his mother. I found Jici 
with •eyes closed and lips drawn between her teeth as she 
writhed in the torment of expelling the after-birth. But pro-* 
sently I detected through the sighs and groans a whispered 
“ Give him to me 1 Give him ,to me ! ” 

“ You had better wait a Jit tie,” I urged. 

“ Oh no ! Give him to me now ! ” 

And with tremulouf, unsteady hands she unhooked the bosom 
of her bodice, and, freeing (with my assistance) the breast 
which nature had prepared fojr at least a dozen children, applied 
the mutinous young Orlovian to the nipple. As for him, he at 
once understood the matter, and ceased to send forth further 
lamentation. ^ 

. “ 0 pure and holy Mother of Godl ” she gasped in a lorg- 
drawn/ quivering sigh as she bent a disheveled head over the 
little one, and^ tetween intervals of silence, fell to uttering soft, 
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abrupt exclamations. Then, opening her ineffably beautiful 
blue eyes, the hallowed eyes erf a mother, she raised them towards 
the azure heavens, while in their depths there was coming ^nd 
going a flame of joy and gratitude. Lastly, lifting a languid 
hUnd, she with a slow movement made the sign of the.cross over 
both herself and her babe. 

Thanks to thee, 0 purest Mother of God! ’’ she jnurmured. 

Thanks indeed to thee! ” 

Then her eyes grew dim and vague again, and after a pause 
(during which she seemed to be scarcely breathing) she said in 
ajiard and matter-of-fact tone: 

Young fellow, unfasten my satchel/' 

And whilst T was so engaged she continued to regard me 
with a steady gaze; but wlieii the task was completed she 
smiled shamefacedly, and on her sunkeA cheeks and*i>weat- 
flecked temples there dawned the ghost of a blush. 

Now,’’ said she, do you, for the present, go away.” 

“ And if T do so, see that in the meanwhSe you do not move 
about too much.“ 

• ** No, I will not. But please go away.” 

So I 'withdrew a little. In my breast a sort of weariness 
was lurking, but also in my breast there was echoing a soft 
and glorious chorus of birds, a chorus so exquisitely in accord 
with the never-ceasing plash of the sea that lor ever could I 
have listened to it, and to the nefghbouring brook as it purled 
on its way like a maiden engaged in relating confidences about 
her lover. 

Presently the wortian's •yellow-scarfed head (ihe scarf now 
tidily rearranged) reappeared over the bushes. 

-* Come, come, good woman! ” was my exclamation. I tell 
you that you must not move about so soon.” 

And^certainly her attitude now ^txs one of utter languor, aiul 
she had perforce to grasp the stem qf a bush with one hand to 
support hefself. Yet, while the blood was gone from her face, 
there had formed in the hollows wdiere'hgr eyes had been two 
lakes of blue. 

” See how he is sleeping! she murmured. 

An(^ true enough, the child was sound asleep, though to my 
eyes he looked much as any other baby might have done, save 
ftet the couch of autumn leave^ on whichihe was ensconced 
consisted of leaves of a kind which could not have been dis,- 
covered in the fa^-away forests of Orlov.* 

Now, do you yourself lie down awtfuk,’' was my atjvice. 
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" Oh, no/’ she replied with a shake of hci head on its sinuous 
neck; "for I must be collecting my things before I move on 
towards ” 

" Towards Otchenchiri? ” ^ 

" Yea By now my folk will have gone many a verst in that 
direction/’ 

" And cgn you walk so lar^ ” 

" The IToly Mother will help'mc/' 

YeSj she was to iourncy in the lompany of the Mother of 
God. iSo no more on the point rtciuired to be said. 

Glancing again at the liny, inchoate face under the bushes, 
her eyes diffused rays of warm and kindly light as, licking 
her lips, she, with a slow movement, smoothed the breast of 
the httle one. 

ThHt I arranged sticks for a fire, and also adjusted stones 
to support the kf ttle. 

" r>oon I will have tea leady for you,” J lematkcd. 

" And thankful indeed I shall be,” she responded, " lor my 
breaSts aie dried up ” 

" Why have your conipanions deserted you^ ” I said ne\t. • 
" They have not deserted me. It was I that left them of 
my own accord. Jlow could I have exposed myself in their 
presence? ” 

And with a glance at me she laistd a band to her face as, 
spitting a gout of liloocl, she smiled a soit of bashful smile. 

" This is your first child, I take it^ ’ 

" It IS. . . . And who are you? ” 

" A man, ’ 

“ Yes, a man, of course: but arc you a hiarmd man? ” 

" No, I have never been able to maii> 

" That cannot be true.” 

. "Why not?” 

With lowered eyes she v^t awhile in thought. 

" Because, if so, how do you conic tc^ know so much about 
women’s affairs? ” , 

This time I did lie, for I itplied; 

" Because they have been my study. In fact, I am a medical 
student.” 

" Ah ! Our priest’s son also was a student but a student for 
the Church,” ^ 

, " Very well, 7’hcn you know what 1 am. Now 1 will go xiid 
fetch some water.’ i , 

Upon this she inclined her head towards her little son, alid 
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Kstened for a moment to his breathing. Then she said with a 
glance towards the sea; 

'' I too should like to have a wash, but 1 do not know what 
the water is like^ What is it? Brackish or salt? ” 

’ No; quite good water — fit for you to wash in.’’ 

Is it really? ” 

Yes, really. Moreover, it is warmer than tlie water of the 
streams hereabouts, which is as cold as ice.” 

Ah ! Well, YOU know best.” 

Here a shaggy-eared pony, all skin and bone, was seen 
ajjproarhing us at a foot’s pace. Trembling, and drooping its 
head, it scanned us, as it drew level, with a round black eye, 
and snorted. Upon that its rider pushed back a ragged fur 
cap, glanced wearily in our direction, and again sank his head. 

The folk ot these parts are udy^ to Idok at,” softly 'com- 
mented the woman from Orlov. • 

Then I departed in quest of water. Afte]^ T had washed my 
face and hands I filled the kettle Irom a stream bright and 
lively as quicksilver (a stream presenting, as the autlimn 
leaves tossed in the eddies which went leaping and singing 
over the stones, a truly enchanting spectacle), and, returnbg, 
and peeping through the bushes, percei\’cd the woman to be 
crawling on hands and knees over the stones, find anxiously 
► peering about, as though in search of something. 

“ What is il^ ” 1 inquired; and thereupon, turning grey in 
the face with confusion, she hastened to conceal some article 
under her person, although J had already guessed the nature 
)f the article. 

'’^Ciivc it to me,” was my only remark. “I will go* and 
bury it.” 

” How so? For, as a matter of fact, it ought to be buried 
under fhc floor in front of .some slove.” 

“ Are wo to build a stove /zerc— bpild it in five minutes? ” 

1 retorted. 

” Ah, T was jesting. J5ut really I would rather not have it 
buried here, lest some wild beast should come and devour it. 

. . . Yet it ought to be committee^ only to the earth.” 

ThaL said, shcf with averted eyes, handed me a moist and 
heavy bundle: and as she did so she said under her breath, 
v^*th an air of confusion; 

” I beg of you for (Hirist’s sake to bury it as well, as deeply,, 
as you can. Out of pity for my son do as I bid you.” • 

1 did as she ha^ requested ; and just as the t^k bad been 
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completed I perceived her returning from the margin of the 
sea with unsteady gait, and an arm stretched out before 
her, and a petticoat soaked to the middle with the sea water. 
Yet all her face was alight with inward fire^ and as I helped 
her to regain the spot where I had prepared some sticks I cotTld 
not help reflecting with some astonishment: 

How strong indeed she is ! ” 

Next, as we drank a mixture of tea and honey, she inquired: 

'' Have you now ceased to be a student? 

“ Yes.” 

“ And why so ? Through too much drink ? ” 

“ Even so, good mother.” 

“ Dear me! Well, your face is familiar to me. Yes, I re- 
member that I noticed you in Sukhum when once you were 
arguiJlg with the hafraque superintendent over the question of 
rations. As I did so the tliought occurred to me: * Surely that 
bold young fellow must have gone and spent his means on 
drink? Yes, that is how it must be.’ ” 

Then, as from her swollen lips she licked a drop of honey, 
she again bent her blue eyes in the direction of the bush under 
which the slumbering, newly-arrived Orlovian was couched. 

How wiU he live? ” thoughtfully she said with a sigh — 
then added to me: 

You have helped me, and I thank you. Yes, my thanks 
are yours, though I cannot tell whether or not your assistance 
will have helped himy 

And, drinking the rest of her tea, she ate a morsel of bread, 
then made the sign of the cross. And sifbsequently, as I was 
putting up my things, she continued to rock herself to *and 
fro, to give little starts and cries, and to gaze thoughtfully ab 
the ground with eyes which had now regainfed their original 
.colour. At last she rose to Jier feet. 

You are not going yet;? ” I queried protestingly. 

“ Yes, I must.” 

But ” 

The Blessed Virgin will go with me. So please hand me 
over the child.” 

“ No, 1 will carry him.” ’ 

And, after a contest for the honour, she yielded, and we 
walked away side^by side. 

I only wish I were a *little steadier on my feet,” shf" 
remarked with ant apologetic smile as she l^,id a hand upon 
my shoulder. 
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Meanwhile'^the new citizen of Russia^ the little human being 
of an unknown future, was siloring soundly in my arms as the 
sea plashed and murmured, and threw off its white shavings, 
and the. bushes \jhispered together, and the sun (now arrived 
at'^the meridian) shone brightly upon us all. 

In calm content it was that we walked ; save that now and 
then the mother would halt, draw a deep breath, raiseaher head, 
scan the sea and the forest and the hills, and peer into her 
son’s face. And as she did so even the mist begotten of tears 
of suffering could not dim the wonderful brilliancy and clear- 
ness of her eyes. For with the sombre fire of inexhaustible love 
were those eyes aflame. 

Once, as she halted, she exclaimed: 

0 God, 0 Mother of God, how good it all is ! Would that 
for ever I could walk thus, yes, walk^and Valk unto the* Very 
end of the world ! All that I should need would be that thou, 
my* son, my darling son, shouldst, borne upon thy mother’s 
breast, grow and wax strong ! ” 

And the sea murmured and murmured. 
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On a frozen river near a certain Russian town a gang of seven 
carpenters were hastily repairing an icebreaker which the 
townsfolk had stripped for firewood. 

That year spring happened to be late in arriving, and youth- 
ful March looked more like October, and only at noon, and that 
not on every day, did the pale, wintry sun show himself in the 
overcast heavens, or, glimmering in blue spaces between clouds, 
contemplate the earth with a squinting, nmlevolent eye. 

The day in question was the FridfJy in Holy Week, and, as 
night drew on, drippings were becoming congealed into icicles 
half an arshin lontr, and in the snow-stripped ice of the river 
only the dun hue of the wintry clouds was reflected. * 

. . As the carpenters worked there kept mournfully, insistently 
echoing 'from the town the coppery note of bells: and at 
intervals heads would raise themselves, and blue eyes gleam 
thoughtfully through the same grey fog in which the town lay 
•enveloped, and an axe uplifted would hover a moment in the 
air as though fearing with its deScent to cleave the luscious 
flood of sound. 

Scattered over the spacious river-track were dark pine 
branches, projecting ^)bliquely from the ice, to mark paths, 
operf spaces, and cracks on the surface; and where they raared 
themselves aloft these branches looked like the cramped, dis- 
torted arms of drowning men. 

From the river came a whift of gloom and depression. (>overed 
over with sodden slush, it stretched .with irksome rigidity to- 
wards the misty quarter whence blew a languid, sluggish 
damp, cold wind. , 

Suddenly the foreman, one Ossip, a cleanly built, uprighi 
little peasant with a neatly curling, silvery beard, ruddj 
cheeks,^and a fleifible neck, a man everywhere and always ir 
evidence, shouted: 

Lool^live there, my hearties! ” 

^ Presently he turned his attenfion to myself, and Sipilec 
insinuatingly. ^ 

Inspector/’ he said, “ what are yoq trying to poke out o. 
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the sky with that squat nose of yours? And why are you lere 
at all? You come trom the contractor, you say? — from 
Vasili Sergeitch? Well, well! Then your job is to hurry us up, 
to keep barking out, * Mind what you arc doing, such-and-sueh 
gang* ’ Vet theio you stand -blmking over your task like dti 
object dned stiff I It's not to blink that you're here, but to play 
the watchdog upon us, and to keep an eye open, and )?6tir 
tongue on the wag. So issue your commands, young cockerel.” 
Then fie shouted to the workmen : 

Now, then! No shirking* Is the job going to be finished 
to-night, or is it not? ” 

As a matter of fact, he himself was the worst shirker in the 
True, he was also a fiist-ratc hand at his trade, and a 
man who could work quickly and well and with skill and con- 
centration; hut, unfortunately, he hated putting himself out, 
and preferred to spend nis time in spinning arresting yams. 
For instance, on the present occasion he chose the moment 
when work was proceeding with a swing, when everyone was 
busily and silently and wholeheartedly labouring with the 
objdt of running the job through to the end, to begin in his 
musical voice: 

Look here, lads. Once upon a time — ” 

And though for the hist two or three minutes the men 
appeared not to hear him, and continued their planing and 
chopping as before, the moment came when the soft tenor 
accents caught and held tne men's attention, as they trickled 
and burbled forth. Then, strewing up his bright eyes with a 
humorous air, and twisting his ciiily beaid between his fingers, 
Osijp gave a complacent click of his tongue, and continued 
measuredly, and with deliberation ; 

“ So he seized hold of the tench, and thrust it back into 
th^ cave. And as he turned to proceed through the forest he 
thought to himself: ‘Now I must keep my eyes about me.’ 
And suddenly, from somewhere (no one could have said 
where), a woman’s , voice shneke^d: ‘ Elcsi-a-ah! Elesi-a-ah! ' ” 
Here a tall, lanky Morduine named Leuka, with, as suraame, 
Narodetz, a young fellow whose small* eyes wore always an 
expression of astonishment, laid aside his axe„and stood gaping. 

“ And from the cave a deep bass voice replied : ’ Elesi-a-ah I 
while at the same moment the tench sjirang from the cave 
and, champing its jaws, wriggled and wriggled back to t’ 
slough.” 


‘ Workmen’s umon 
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Here an old soldier named Sania\in^ a man morose^ and a 
tippler^ and a sufferer from Asthma and an inexplicable grudge 
against life in general, croaked out^ 

‘ ‘ How could your tench have wnggled across dry land if it 
mas a fish^ ” 

^**Can, for that mattci, a fish speak ^ ” was Ossip’s ‘"good- 
humoured retort 

All of which mspiied Alokei Budirin, a grey headed muzkik 
of a cast of countenance canine m the prominence of his jaws 
and the recession ol liis forehead, and taciturn withal, though 
not otherwise remarkable, to gi\e sloi\, nasal utterance to his 
favourite formula 

“ That IS true enough,” he said 

For never could anything be spoken of that was grim or 
marvellous or lewd or m iheious but Budinn at once le echoed 
softly, but m a tone of unshakible (onviction “ That is true 
enough 

Thereafter he would tap me on tiie breast with lus hard and 
ponderous fist. 

Presently woik a^^iin undeiwenf au mtiiruption through th6 
foot that Yakov Boev, a man who possessed both a stammer 
and a squint, became similulv filled with a desire to tell ua 
something about a fish Yet from the moment that he began hia 
narrative tvcivonc dc lined to believe it, and laughed at his 
broken verbiage as, fuquently iivokmg the Deitv, and cursing, 
and brandishing his awl, and viciousl) swallowing spittle, he 
shouted amid general iidicule 

“Once— once iipoh a time theie lived a man Yes, othei 
folic ‘before you have believed my tile Indeed, it is no hfor^ 
than the truth tliat I m going to tell you Very well’ Cackle 
away, and be damned ’ 

Hen? eveiyone without exception dropped lus work to sKout 
with memraent and clap his iiauds with the result that, 
doffing his rap, and ^htieby diselosiiiL, a silvered, symmetn- 
cally shaped head with one bald spot amid its one dark portion, 
OssipJ^ forced to shout severely 

“ m, you Budinn’ You’ve had your sav, and given us some 
fun, there mnst be no more of it ” 

“ Bfit I had only just begun what I want to say,” the old 
gtumbled, spittmg upon th^ palms of :his hands, 

Next> Ossip turned to myself 
IKispector,” he began ... 

that^iitn thus hmdei^iig the men from wmih 
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through hii> tale-ullmg^ Ossip had some definite end m vitw. 
I could not say pietisely what theft end was, but it must have 
been the object either of cloakmg his own la/mess or of giving 
the men a rest. On the other hand, whenc\ei the contractor 
was pipscnt he Ossip, boic himself with humble obsequiousness, 
and continued to assuir e a guise ot simplK ity which none the 
less did noj pre\tnt him, on the ad\(nt ol eac h Saturday, from 
4 nducmg his employer to bestow a pourhotrt upon the arteL 
And though this same Ossip aitdui, and a director 

of the artel his stnior (o members boR h m no aficction, but, 
rather, looked upon him as a wa<j oi triflci "“nd ataied him 
as of no importance 'And similaii^, chc >ount,cr munbcis oi 
the artel liked well (.nough to hsRn to hs taa^j but declined 
to take him senousl}, and in some < iscs, u ended him with 
ih-concealcd, oi ope?l> c\prcssid di>trust 
Once the Mo:^duiia, .i' man oi education with whom on 
occasons, 1 held discussion^ on inumate subjtd;^, icplied lo 
a question ot mini on the subjc( t oJ Os'^ip 

“1 scarcely know Goodntsu alone knows’ No, 1 do not 
know anything about him 
To which, alUi a pause, he iddcd 
Once a fellow named Mikliailo, a ckvei fellow who is now 
3ead, insulted Ossip b\ Su,>mg co hm ‘Do you call youiseli 
a mail'' Wh}, ngaidcd as a workman, you^ie as liieltss as a 
doornail, while seeing that Vou wcien^t boin to bt a master, 
you'll all your hfe c ontinue c hattc iing in comers, like a plummet 
swinging at the end ol a st»ing’ ' Yes, and that was true 
enough ” 

alter another pause the Aiordume concluded 
“ No matter He is not such a bad soit ' 

My own position among these men was a position of oome 
awkwaidntss, loi, a }oung Allow ot only filtccn, I had been 
appointed by the eonaactoi* d >t<iiil relative of mine, to the 
task of superintending the cxpendiLuie qf matinaU That is to 
say, I had to set topt that the c.. iptnttrs did not mak^ awa> 
with nails, or dispose ot planks in uLuin lor dunk. Yet all 
the time my presence was mac tic ally useless, siMng tiiat the 
men stole nails as though I were not even jci existence, and 
Strove to show me th*it among them 1 was ^^berson too* many, 
a sheer incubus, ^nd sci/ed every opportimRy oi giving* irie 
^ covert jogs with a beam, ailfl similarly affronting me. 

• This, of course, qpade my relations with them highly di&cult, 
embarrassing, and irksome, and though moments occurred 
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wken rionged to say something that might ingratiate me, and 
endeavoured to effect an advance in that direction, the words 
always' failed me at the necessary juncture, and I found myself 
lying crushed as before under a burdensoihe sense of the^ 
’shperfluity of my existence. 

-^in, if ever I tried to make an entry as to some material 
which had been used, Ossip would approach m(;, and, for 
instance, say: 

‘‘ Is it jolted down, eh? Then let me look at it.’* 

And, eyeing the notebook witha frown, he would add vaguely: 
‘‘ What a nice liand you write!” (He himself couM write 
only in ] printing fashion, in the large scriptory characters of 
the Ec(.l('siasLical Rubric, not in those of the ordinary kind.) 
For example, that scoop there — ^what does it say? ” 

“ It is the word ‘ Good.’ ” 

“ ‘ Good ’ ? But what slip-knot Vf a thing 1 And what arc 
those words there y on that line?*” 

“ They say, ‘ Planks, t venhok by 9 anlunu 5 .’ *’ 

“ No, six was the nuralx-r used.” 

“ No, live.” 

Fi\^e? Why, the soldier broke one, didn’t he? '* 

“Yes, but never mind — ^at least it wasn’t a plank that was 
wanted.” ^ 

“Oh! Well, 1 may tell you that he took the two pieces to 
the tavern to g(*t driuk with,” 

Then, gUnomg into my faic with his cornflower-blue eyes 
and quiet, quizzical smile, he would say without the least 
confusion as he twisted th« ringlets of his beard: 

‘•Put down ‘ 6 .’ And see here, young cockerel. The weather 
,has turned wet and cold, and the work is hard, and sometimes 
folk need to have their spirits cheCred and raised with a drop 
of liquor. So don’t you be too hard upon us, for God Won’t 
think the more of you tor being stiicj:.” 

And as (fee thus ticked to me in his slow and kindly, but 
semi-affccled, fashion — bespiUering me, as it were, with wordy* 
sawdi^t — would suddenly grow blind of an eye, and silently 
show tim the corrected figure. 

“Ttot’s it — tj|.at’s right. And flow fine the figure looks now, 
as it squats th^jj^kc a men hant’s buxom, comely damp! ” 

•• Then he wouWoe seen triumphantly telling his mates of his 
success; then I would find myself feeling acutely conscious of 
the fact that everyone was despising me fpr my complacence*. 
Ves, grown sick beyond endurance with a yearning for some- 
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thinker which it could not descry, my filtocn-y(*ar-old heart 
would dissolve in a flood oi morirfitd tears, and there would 
pass through my brain the despondent, aching 1houL>’ht : 

“ Oh, what a sad, un( omfoi table world is this! How should 
Ossip have known so that I should no» re-torre( I the 
6 into a 5, or that 1 should not tell the contractor that the 
men have biirlercd a plank for liquor? 

’ Again, theie beh'll an occasion whtn the men "ole two 
pounds’ weight ot fv\t-vcrshok mandrels and bolts 

“Look here,*’ T said Ut Ossii' waminglv. “I am going 10 
report this.” 

“All right/' he aj.ie<Hl \Mth a twitch of his gre^ tyebro\\s. 
“Though what such a trifle can matter I foil to se^. Yes, go 
and report every mother’s son ol them.” 

And to the men thtmsclvos ht shouted: 

“Hi, boobies!^. Each bt jou now stands dockinl lor scune 
mand els and bolts.” * 

“ Why? ” was the' old sokbei's grim nqu«i> . 

“Because you do so stand/’ caulessly u'lorted tbt othei. 

With snarls, thcrcattcr, the mm tytd me fOvertl\ until I 
began to feel that v^^ry like ’> I should not do as 1 hid thietUt ned, 
and even that so to do might not be expedient. 

“ But look here,” said 1 to Ossip. “ I am going to gjve the 
contractor notice, and let all ot you go to the devil. For it 
1 were to icmain with >011 much longer 1 too should become 
a thief.” 

Ossip stroked his beard ,.\»hile, and pondcitd. Then he 
sealed himself beside me and said m an underLoiu . 

“Xhat is tiue.*’ 

“Well?” 

“ But things are always so. The truth is that it’s time* you 
di patted. What sort of a watchman, of a checker, are* you ^ 
In jobs of this^kind what ^ rftan needs to know is tJie meaning 
of piopcrly. He needs to liave in him tjie spirit ota dog. so 
that he shall look after his master’s stuff as he would look ala*r 
,thc skin which his mother has put on to his own body. But you . 
you young puppy, haven’t the slightest notion ot what properly 
means. In fact, were anyoilb to go and tell^Vasili Sei^citch 
about the way in which you keep letting us off, he’d give it 
, you in the neck, ^es, you’re no good to him at all, but just an 
expense: whereas when a mfin serves a master he ought, do 
you understand, to Jie projjlable to that master.” 

He rolled and handed me a cigarette. 
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•“ Smoke this,” said he, “ and perhaps it’ll make your brain 
work easier. If only you had been of a less awkward, un- 
comfortable nature, I should have said to you, ‘ Go and join 
the priests but, as things are, you aren’t the right sort for 
that — ^you’re too stiff and unbending, and would neVer make, 
headway even with an abbot. No, you’re not the sort to play 
(ards with. A monk is like a jackdaw — he chattors without 
knowing what he is chattering about, and pays no heed to the 
root of things, so busy is he with stuffing himself full with 
the grain. I say this to you with absolute earnestness, for I 
perceive you to be strange to our ways — a cuckoo that has 
blundered into the wrong nest.” 

And, doffing his cap, a gesture which he never failed to 
execute when he had something particularly important to say, 
he added humbly and sonorously as he glanced at the grey - 
firmament : 

“ In the sight oi the Lord our ways are ^le ways of thieves, 
and such as will never gain of Him salvation.” 

^ “And that is true enough,” responded Mokei Budirin after 
tlie fashion of a clarionet. 

Froni that time forth Ossip of the curly, silvered head, bright 
eyes, and shadowy soul became an object of agreeable interest 
for me. Indeed, there grew^ up between us a species of friendship," 
even though I could see that a civil bearing towards me in . 
public was a thing that it hurt him to maijitain. At all events, 
m the presence of others he avoided my glance, and his eyes, 

( tear, unsullied, and light blue in tint, wavered unsteadily, 
and his lips twitched and assumed an artificially unpleasant 
ex].frcssion, and he uttered some such speech as: 

•• ‘'Hi, you Makarei, see that you keep your eyes open, and 
earn your pay, ‘or that pig of a soldier will be making away' 
with itiore nails! ” 

But at other times, when we wer^ alone together, he would 
speak to me kindly #ind instructively, while his eyes would 
dance and gleam with a faint, grave, kne^wing smile, and dart 
blue rays direct into mine, while for my part, as I listened to 
his words, I took every one of them to be absolutely true wd 
balancjjpd, despitg their strange delivery. ^ i ^ 

. A man’s duty consists in being good,” I remarked on one 
occasion. 

Yes, of course,” absented Ossip, though tlie next moment 
he veil^ his eyes^with a smile, and addedtin an undertone: 

Bui what do you understand by the term * good ’? In my 
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opinion, unless virtue be to their advantage, folk spit upon that 
* goodness,' that ' honourableness,* of yours. Hence the better 
plan is to pay folk court, and be civil to them, and flatter and 
cajole every mother's son of them. STes, do that, and your 
‘goodness-’ mil have a chance of bringing you in ‘some returh.' 
Not that I do not say that to be ' good,’ to be able to look 
your own ngly jowl in the face in a mirror, is pleasant enough: 
but, as 1 see the matter, it is all one to other people whether 
you be a cardsharper or a priest so long as you’re polite, and 
let down your neighbours lightly. That’s what they want.” . . . 

For my part I never, at that period, grew weary of watching 
my fellows, for it was my constant idea that some day one of 
them would be able to raise me to a higher level, and to bring 
me to an understanding of this unintelligible and complicated 
existence of ours, ^ence I kept asking myself the restless, 
the importunate, question': 

“ \/hat precisely^ is the human s ^ul? " 

Certain souls, I thought, existed which seemed lilc balls of 
copiJbr, for, solid and immovable, they reflected things from 
their own point ol view alone, in a dull and irregular and 
distorted fashion. And souls, I thought, existed which’ seemed 
as flat as mirrors, j.nd, for all intents and purposes, had no 
existence at all. 

And in every case the human soul seemed formless, like a 
cloud, and as murkily mutable as an imitation opal, a thing 
which altered according to the colour of what adjoined it. 

Only as regarded the soul of the intelligent Ossip wa^s I 
absolutely at a loss, absolutely unable to Veach a conclusion. 

FtJndcring these and similar matters in my mind, I, on* the 
day of which I speak, stood gazing at the river, and at the 
town under the hill, as T listened to the bells.* Rearing tliem- 
.selves aloft like the organ pipes in my favourite Polish-Roman 
Catholic church, the steeples of the town had their crosses dimly 
sparkling as though the latter had l)een stars impfisoned in a 
murky sky. Yet it wcis as though those stars hoped eventually 
to ascend into the purer fiimaroent above the wind-tom clouds 
that they sparkled; and as I stood watching the clouds glide 
onward, and momentarily effac e, with their shrdows, th^ town’s 
multifarious hues, I marked the fact that although, whenever 
dark-blue cavitiesnn tlieir substance permitted the beams of the 
sun to illuminate tJie buildings below, those buildings’ roof« 
assumed tints oi increased cheerfulness, the clouds seemed tl - 
glide the faster to veil^ the beams, while the humid shadows 
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grew more opaque, and the scene darkened as though only for 
a moment had it assumed a semblance of joy. 

The ' buildings of the town (looking like heaps of muddy 
snow), the black, naked earth around those buildings, the trees 
in the gardens, the hummocks of piled-up soil, the. dull grey 
glimmer of the window-panes of the houses — aAl these things 
rfe|;ninded me of winter, even though the misty bre^ith of the 
northern spring was beginning to steal over the whole. 

Presently a young fellow with flaxen hair, a pendent under- 
lip, and a tall, ungainly figure, by name Mishuk Diatlov, essayed 
to troll the stanza — 

That morn to him the maidert came. 

To find his soul had fled. 

Whereupon the old soldier shouted : 

Hi, you! Have you forgotten thS day? , 

•And even Boev saw fit to take umbrage at the singing, and, 
threatening Diatlov with his fist, to rap out: ^ 

" Ah, sobatchnia dusJia / ” ^ 

.‘“What a rude, rough, primitive lot wc Russians are!’’ 
commented Ossip, seating himself atop of the icebreaker, and 
screwing up his eyes to measure its fall. “ To speak plainly, 
we Russians are sheer barbarians. Once upon a time, I may 
,tell you, an anchorite happened to be on his travels; and as 
the people came pressing around him, and kneeling to him, and 
■ tearfully beseeching him with the words, ‘ O holy father, inter- 
cede for us with the wolves which are devouring our substance I ’ 
he replied : * Ha ! Are you, or are you not, Orthodox Christians? 
See*that I assign you not to condign perdition! ’ Yes, a*gry 
ip very truth he was. Nay, he even spat in the people’s faces. 
Yet in reality he was a kindly old man, for his. eyes kept 
sheddiiag tears equally with theirs.” * 

Twenty sazheni below the icebreakq;r was a gang of barefooted 

* sailors, engaged in hacking out the floes from under their barges; 

* and as they shattered the brittle, greyi^-hlue crust on the 
river, the matjocks rang out, and the sharp blades of the ice- 
cutters gleamed as they thrust the broken fragments under 
the surface. Mqjnwhile there cofild be heard a bubbling of 
water, ^d the sound of rivulets trickling down to the sandy 
margin of the river. And similar^ among ^ur ovm gaag was 
there audible a scraping of planes, and a screecjiing of saws,^ 
^d a clattering <3 iron braces as they wore driven into the* 

So\j1 of a dog.’* 
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smooth yellow wood, while through all tlie web of these sounns 
there ran the ceaseless song of th^ bells, a song so softened by 
distance as to thiill the soul, much as though dingy, burden- 
some labour were holding ie\cl in honour of spring, and calling 
upon thp latter to spread itself over the starved, naked surface 
of the gradually thawing ground. 

At this point someone shouted hoarsely: 

“ Go pnd fetch the German. We have not got hands enough.’’ 

And fiom the ban!: someone bawled in reply 

“ Where w he? 

“ In the tavern. That is where you must go and k)ok for him.*’ 

And as they made themsches heard, the voices floated iip 
turgidly into the sodden air, spread themselves over the ri^ er’s 
moumlul void, and died away. 

Meanwhile our men w'orked with industry and speed, but ncit 
without a fault or two, for their thoughts were fixed upon the 
town and its wash-houses and churches. And particularly 
restless was Sashok Diatlov, a man whose hair, as flaxen as 
thaUof his brother, seemed to have been boiled in l^^e. At 
intervals, glancing up-river, this well-built, sturdy young felhfyir 
would say softly to liis brother: 

“ It's cracking now, eh? ” 

And, certainly, the ice had '' moved ” two nights ago, so 
that since yesterday morning the river watchmen had refused 
to permit horsed vehicles to cross, and only a f(*w beadlike 
pedestrians now were making their way along the marked-out 
ice paths, while, as they proceeded, one ( ould hear the water 
slapping against the planks as the latter bent under the 
trainers' weight. 

Yes, it IS cracking,” at length Mishuk replied with a hoist 
of his ginger eyebrows. 

Ossip too scanned the river from under his hand. Tfcen he 
said to Mishuk: 

Pah! It is the diy^-squeak of the planes in yoiy: own hand 
tliat you Iceep hearing so go on with your work, you son of 
a beldame. And as for you, Inspec tor, do you help me to speed 
up the men instead of buryng your nose in your notebook.” 

By this time there remairfed only two morj hours for work, 
and the arch of the icebreaker had been wholly sheathed in 
butter-tinted scantlings, and nothing required to be added to 
it save the great iron braces. Unfortunately, Boev and Saniavin, 
the men who had bgen engaged upon the task of cutting out the 
sockets for the braces, had worked so amiss, hnd run their linps 
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so straight, that, when it came to the point, the arms of the 
braces re|^sed to sink properly into the wood. 

*‘Ohj you cocj|g;eyed fool of a Morduine!’’ shouted Ossip, 
sipiting his fist against the side of his cap. “ Do you call that 
sort of thing work? ” . 

At this juncture there came from somewhere on tKe bank a 
seemingly exultant shout of: 

“ Ah ! Now it’s giving way! ” 

And almost at the same moment there stole over the river 
a sort of rustle, aSidrt of quiet crunching which made the 
projecting pine brahches quiver as though they were trying 
to catch at something, while, shouldering their mattocks, the 
barefooted sailors noisily hastened aboard their barges with 
the aid of rope ladders. 

And then curious indeed was it to seek how many people 
suddenly came into view on the river-^-to see how they appeared 
lonssue from below the very ice itself, and, hurrying to and fro 
like jackdaws startled by the shot of a gun, •to dart hither and 
thither, and to seize up planks and boathooks, and to throw 
th^m down again, and once more to seize them up. 

“ Put -the tools together,” Ossip shouted. “ And look alive 
there, and make for the bank.” 

Aye, and a fine Easter Day it will be for us on that bank! ” 
growled Sashok. 

Meanwhile it was the river rathe? than the town that seemed 
to be motionless — ^the latter had begun, as it were, to qmver 
and reel, and, with the hill above it, to appear to be gliding 
slowly up stream, even a% the grey, sandy bank some ten 
sazhmii from us was beginning to grow tremulous, and to rec^e. 

“ Run, all of you! ” shouted Ossip, giving me a violent push 
as he did so. Then to myself in particular he added: “ Why 
stand gaping there? ” 

This caused a keen sense of dahger to strike home to my 
heart, and tp make my feet feel as tliough already the ice was 
escaping their tread. 5o, automatically picking themselves up, 
those feet started to bear my body iixthe direction of a spot on 
the sandy bank where the winter-stri|^>ed branches of a willow 
tree were writhing, and whither tht%e were betaking themselves 
alsp Bdbv, the old soldier, Budirin, and the brothers Diatlov. 
Meanwhile the Morduine ran by my side, cursing vigorously 
as he did so, and Ossip followed uf, walking t)ackwards. 

^ “ No, no, Narodetz,” he said. 

“ But^ my good Ossip ” 
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“ Never mind. What has to be, has to be.'^ 

“ Bui-, as likely as not, we may remain stuck here for two 
days ! 

Never mind even if we do remain stuck here.'’ 

“ But what of the festival? ” 

“ It will have, for this year at least, to be kept without you.” 

Sealing himself on the sand, the old soldier lit his pipe, arid 
growled ; 

“ What ( owards you all are ! The bank was only fifteen mzheni 
from us. yet you ran as though possessed 1 ” 

“ With von voursdf as VaJer.” put in Mokei. 

The old soMu r took no noth e, but added: 

“What woie you all afraid of? Once upon a time Christ 
Himself, Our Little Father, died.” 

“ And ros.‘ again*?” muttered the Morduine with a tinge of 
resentment. \\ Ijieh led Bl)cv to exclaim: 

“Puppy, hold your tongue! What right have you to air 
your opinTon>^ ” 

“•Besides, this is Good Friday, not Easter Day,” the old 
soldier conclud^d with severe, didai tigal mien. 

In a gap of blue betwc<*n the clouds there was shining the 
March sun, and everywhere the ice was sparkling as though 
in derision of ourselves. Shad >ng his eyes, Ossip gazed at the 
dissolving river, and said: 

“ Yes, it rising — but that will not last for long ” 

No, but long enough to make us miss the festival,” grumbled 
Sashok. 

Upon this the smooth, beardless face of the ^t>uthful Mor- 
duHfte, a face dark and angular like the skm of an unufteled 
potato, assumed a resentful frown, and, blinking his eyes, hp 
muttered: 

Yes, here we may have to sit — ^here where there’s laeither 
food nor money! Othe^ folk will be enjoying themselves, but 
we shall have to remain hugging our li^ungry stomachs like a 
pack of dogs ! ” 

Meanwhile Ossip's eyes had remained fixed upon the river, 
for evidently his thoughts were far away, and it was in absent- 
minded fashion that he replied: 

“ Hunjger cannot be considered where necessity impfis. By 
the way, what uije are our damned icebreakers? For the pro- 
tection of barges and such?* Why, the ice hasn't the sense to 
‘care. It just goes gliding over a barge, and farewell is the word 
to that bit of property! ” 
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“•Damn it^ but none of us have a barge for property, have 

‘ You had better go and talk to a fool.” 

“ The truth is that the icebreaker ought to have been taken 
in hand sooner/’ 

Finally, the old soldier made a queer grimace, and ejaculated: 

‘•B!orkhcad!” 

From a barge a knot of sailors shouted something, and at 
the same moment the river sent forth a sort of whifE of cruel 
chilliness and brooding calm. The disposition of the pine boughs 
nov^ had changed. Nay, everything in sight was beginning to 
assuqtie a different air, as though everything were charged with 
tense expectanc}\ 

One of the younger men asked diffidently, beneath his breath: 

“ Mate Ossip, what are we going to do? 

“ What do you say? ” Ossip querirfd absent i^indedly. 

I say, what are we going to do? Just to sit here? ” 

To this Boev responded, wiili loud, nasal derision in his 
tone: 

“ V' s, my lad, for the T.ord has sjcxTl fii to prevent you from 
participating inTIis most holy festival.” 

And the old soldier, in support of his mate, extended his pipe 
towards the river, and muttered with a grin: 

“ You want to cross to the town, do you? Well, be off with 
you, and tliough the ice may giVe way beneath your feet 
and drown you, at least you’ll be taken to the police-station, 
and "'O get to your feslival. For t hit’s what you want, I 
suppose? ” 

True enough,” Mokei re-echoed. 

..Then the sun went in, and the river grew darker, while the 
town stood out more clearly. Ceaselessly the younger men 
gazed towards the town with wistful, gloomy eyes, thodgh 
silently they remained where the)- weec . 

vSimilarly i myself wjis beginning to find things irksome and 
uni'omfortable, as always happens when number of com- 
panions are thinking different thoughts, and contain in them- 
selves none of that unity of will which alone can join men into 
a direct^ uniform rforce. Rather, I felt as though 1 could gladly 
leave my companions and start out upon the icc alone. 

•Suddenly Ossip recovered his faculties. lUsing, then doff- 
ing his cap and making the sigh of the cross in the direc- 
tion of the town, he said with a quiet, sin^ple, yet somehow 
authoritative, air: * 
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“Very well, my mates. Go in peace, and may the Lord 
go with you ! 

“But whither?” asked Sashok, leaping to his ieet. “To 
the town? ” 

“ Whither else ? ” 

The old soldier was the only one not to rise, as with conviction 
h^ remarked: 

‘ It will result but in our getting drowned." 

‘ Then stay where yon are.” 

Ossip glam ed around the paity. Then h^' ( oniinued: 

“ Bestir yourselves! Look alive! ” 

Upon which all crowded together, and Boev, thrusting the 
tools into a hole in the bank, groaned: 

“ Th(‘ order ‘ go ’ has lieen given, so go we must, well though 
a man in receipt of such^an order might ask himself, ‘ How is 
it going to be done? ’ ” 

Ossip seemed,, in some way, to have grown young(‘r 
and more active, while the hahituahy shy, though good 
humoured, expression of his c ounlenam e was gone from .hit> 
ruddy f'^atures, and his darkened ejes had assumed an air of 
stf‘rn activity. Nay, even liis JiidolenL„ rolling gait liad dis- 
appeared, and in his stej> there was more firmness, mou 
assuram'e, than had cv^r before been the case. 

“ Let (»very man t ike a ]}liuk,” he said, “ and hoM il in front* 
of him. Then, should an>one fall in (which God forbid!), the 
plank-ends will catch upon the ice to either side of him, and 
hold him u]). Also, every man must avoid craiks in ihe ice. 
Yes, and is there a rope handy?' Here,* Narodet -4! Rvac^ me 
that spiril-le\ cl. Is everyone ic'ady? I will walk first, and tiext 
there must come -well, whiih is the heaviest? you, soldier, 
and then Mokei, and then the I^forduine, jnif then Boev, and 
then ?tlishuk, and then Sasjiok, and then Makarti, the •lightest 
of all. And do you all take off your caps before starting,' and 
say a prayer to the Mother of God. J<fa! Here ft Old Kaihtr 
Sun coming out to greet us.” 

Re^^ily did the men bare their tousled grey or flaxen heads 
as momentarily the sun gliyiced thiougli a bank of thin whit* 
vapour before again concealing himself, ast though i^erse to 
arousing any false hopes. 

“ Now! ” sharply commgpded Ossip in his new-^ound voibe. 
“ And may ( Jod go with us ! Watch my feet, and donT crowd too 
much upon one another, but keep, each, at; a sazhcn*s diStance 
or more- -in fact, the ijiore the better. Ves, come, mates! ” 
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Wjth which, stuffing his cap into his bosom, and grasping 
the spirit-level in his hands, Ossip set foot upon the ice with 
a sliding, cautious, shuffling gait* At the same moment there 
came from the bank behind us a startled cry of: 

“''Where are you off to, you fools? ” 

“ Never mind,” said Ossip to ourselves. " Come along with 
you, and don't stand staring.” 

You blockheads ! ” the voice repeated. “ You had far better 
return.” 

*' No, no! come on! ” was Ossip's counter-command. “ And 
as you move think of God, or you’ll never find yourselves among 
the invited guests at His holy festival of Eastertide.” 

Next Ossip sounded a police whistle, which agt led the old 
soldier to exclaim : 

“Oh, that's the way, mate! Good! YeS, you know' what 
Jto do. Now notice will have been giVen to thg police on the 
further bank, and, if we’re not drowned, we shall find our- 
selves clapped in gaol when we get there. llowever, 7’m not 
•responsible.” ' 

. In spite of this remonstrance, Ossip's sturdy voice drew his 
(:')mpanions after* him as though they had been tied to a rope. 

“ Watch your feet carefully,” once more he cried. 

Our line of march was directed obliquely, and in the opposite 
direction to the current. Also, I, as the rearpaost of the party, 
found it pleasant to note how the^ wary little Ossip of the 
silvery head w'ent looping over the icl!^ with the deftness of 
II hare, and practically no raising of the feet, while behind him 

‘^ere trailed, in wild-^oose fashion, and as though tied to a 
single ^invisible string, six dark and undulating figures 
sh^,dows of which Icept making themselves visible on the ice, 
from those figures* feet to points indefinitely remote. And as 
we proceeded all of us kept our heads lowered as though Ve 
had been descending from a mountain in momentary fear of a 
false step. 

-\lso, though the shouting in our rear kept growing in volume, 
and we could tell that by this time a crowd had gathered, not 
a word could we distinguish, but only a sort of ugly din. 

In time our cautious march became lor me a mere, mechanical, 
wearisome task, for on ordinary occasions it was my custom 
to maintain a pace of greater rapidity. Thus e>ientually T sank 
,^0 the semi-conscious condition aniid which the soul tunis 
W vacuity, and one^no longer thinks of oneself, but, on the 
contrary, issues from*one's personality, and begins to see objects 
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with unwonted clarity, and to hear sottnds with unwonted 
precision. Under my feet the seitms in the blue-grey, leaden ice 
lay full of water, while as for the ice itself, it was Minding in 
expansive glitter, even though in places it had come to.be 
either •cracked or bulbous^ or had ground itself into ppwd'er 
with its own movement, or had become heaped into slushy 
hummocks oi pumice-like sponginess and the consistency of 
broken glass. And everywhere around me I could discern the 
chilly, gapii^ smile of blue crevices which caught at my feet, 
and rendered the tread of my boot-soles unstable. And ever, 
as we marched, could the voices of Boev and the old soldier 
be heard spealang in antiphony, like two pipes being fluted 
by one and the .s«ime y\nir of lips. 

“ 7 won’t he responsible,” said the one voice. 

Nor I,” resporPded the other. 

“ The only reason hy I have come is that I was told to do so, * 
Thaw’s all about it.” 

“ Yes, and the same with me ” 

^ One man gives an order, and another man, perhaps a man* 
a thousand times more sensible tlian he, is forced to obey it.!’ 

Is any man, in these days, sensible, seeing what a raiktt 
we have to live among? ” 

By this time Ossip had tucked the skirtb of his greatcoat 
into his belt, while beneath those skirts his legs (clad in grey 
doth gaiters of a railitafy pattern) were shuffling along as 
lightly and easily as springs, and in a manner that suggested 
that there was turning and twisting in front oi him some person 
whom, though desirous of ]Mrnn«4»to him the direct cour.^, the 
shortest route, Ossip successfully opposed and evaded Ify dint 
of dodges and deviations to right and left, and occasional turns 
about, and the execution of dance steps and loops and semi- 
circles. Meanwhile in the tones of Ossip’s voice tlieia wa*? a 
soft, musical ring that# struck agreeably upon the ear, and 
harmonised to admiration with the soi\j; of the bells. 

Just when we ^yere approaching the middle of the river’s 
breadth of four hundred sazheni there resounded over the 
surface of the ice a vicious rustle, while a piece of ice slid from 
under my feet. Stumbling* and powerless tq retain my footing, 
I blundered down upon my knees in helpless astonishments 
and then, as I glanced upstream, fear gripped at iqy throat,^ 
deprived me of speech, and darkened all my vision. For the* 
whole substance <Df the grey icc-core had come to life and beguA^ 
to heave itself upwards! Yes, the hitherto level surfaceewas 
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thrusting forth shan^' angular ridges^ and the air seemed full of 
a strange sound like the trampling of some heavy being over 
broken glass. 

With a quiet trickle there came a swirl of water around me. 
while an adjacent pine bough cracked and squeaked as thou^ 
it too had come to life. My companions shouted, and collected 
into a knot: whereupon, at once dominating and quelling the 
tense, painful hubbub of sounds, there rang forth the voice 
of Ossip. . 

“ Mother of God! ” he shouted. " Scatter, lads! Get away 
from one another,, and keep each to himself ! Now! Courage!” 

With that, springing towards us as though wasps had been 
aftej^him, and grasping the spirit-level as though it had been a 
weapon, he jabbed it to every side, as though %hting invisible 
foes, while, just as the quivering town began, seemingly, to 
^lide past us, and the ice at my feet gavfe a screec]^ and crumbled 
to fragments beneath me, so that water bubbled to my knees, 
I leapt up from where I was, and rushed l 5 lindly in Ossip’s 
direction. 

. “ Where are you coming to, fool?” was his shout as he 
brandished the spirit-level. Stand still where you are! ” 
Indeed, Ossip seemed no longer to be Ossip at all, but a 
person curiously younger, a person in whom all that had been 
familiar in Ossip had become effaced^ Yes, the once blue eyes 
had turned to grey, and the figure ddded half an arshin to its 
stature as, standing as erect as a newly made nail, and pressing 
both feet together, the foreman stretched himself to his full 
height, and shouted 'with •his mouth open to its widest 
igxtemf: 

V. Don’t shuffle about, nor crowd upon one another, or I’ll 
break your heads!’” 

Whereafter of myself in particular he inquired as he raised 
the spirit-level: 

What is the matter yith you^ pray? ” 

'‘lam feeling frightened,” I muttered in /espouse. 

“ Feeling frightened of what, indeed? ” 

“ Of being drowned.” ^ 

“ Pool^i Just ycii hold your tongue.” 

Yet tiie next moment he glanced at me, and added in a 
gentler, quieter tone: 

None but a fool gets drowned. iPick yourself up and come 
kfong.” ^ - 

Then once more he shouted full-throated wordSN*f encourage- 
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ment to his men; and as he did so his chest swelled, and his 
head rocked with the effort. 

Yet, crackling and cracking, the ice was breaking up: and 
soon it began slowly to bear us past the town. ’Twas as though 
some unknown force ashore had awakened, and was striving 
to tear the banks of the river in two, so much did the portion 
of the landscape downstream seem to be standing still while 
the portion level with us seemed to be receding in the opposite 
direction, and thus causing a break to take place in the middle 
of the picture. 

And soon this movement, a movement agonisingly slow, 
deprived me of my sense of being connected with the rest of 
the world, until, as the whole receded, despair again gripped 
my heart and unnerved my limbs. Roseate clouds were gliding 
across the sky and causing stray fragments of the ice, which, 
seemingly, yearned to engulf me, to assume reflected tints of a 
similar hue. Yes, it was as though the birth of spring had 
reawakened the universe, and was causing it to stretch itself, 
and to emit deep, hurried, broken pants that cracked its bones 
as the river, embedded in the earth’s stout framework, revivified 
the whole with thick, turbulent, ebullient blo5d.-< 

And this sense of littleness, of impotence, amid the calm, 
assured movement of the earth’s vast bulk weighed upon my 
soul, and evoked, and momentarily fanned to flame, in me th« 
shameless human question, ‘‘ What if I should stretch forth 
my hand and lay it upon the hill and the banks of the river, 
and say, ‘ Halt until I come to you! ’ ? ” 

Meanwhile the bells continued the moiirnful moaning of their 
resonant, coppery notes; and that moaning led me to i'cflect^ 
that within two days (on the night of the morrow) they would 
be pealing a joyous welcome to the Resurrection Feast. 

"''Oh that all of us may live to hear that sound! ”»was my 
unspoken thought. 

Before my vision there kept quaverj^g seven dark figures — 
figures shuffling over the ice, and brandishing planks like oars. 
And wriggling like a lamprey in front of them was i little old 
fellow, an old fellow reseqibling Saint Nicholas the Wonder- 
worker, an old fellow who kept crying softly, but, authori- 
tatively : 

‘ ‘ Do not stare about you 1 ” 

And ever the river was growing rougher and ruder; ever its 
backbone was beginning to puiver and flpunder like a whale 
underfoot, with its liquescent body of cold, grey, murky w^oter 
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bursting with increasing frequency from its shell of ice^ and 
lapping hungrily at our feet. ‘ 

Yes, we were human beings traversing, as it were, a slender 
pole over a bottomless abyss; and as we waUced, the water’s 
soft, cantabile plash set me in mind of the ^depths .below, of 
the infinite time during which a body would continue sinlang 
through dense, chilly bulk until sight faded and ithe heart 
stopped beating. Yes, before my mind’s eye there arose men 
drowned, and devoured by crayfish, men with cruinbling skulls 
and swollen features and glassy, bulging eyes and puffy hands' 
and outstretched fingers and palms of which the skin had rotted 
off with the damp. 

The first to fall in was Mokei Budirin. He had been walking 
next ahead of the Morduine, and, as a man habitually silent 
and absorbed, proceeding on his way mol*e quietly than the 
rest. Suddenly something had seemed to catch at his legs, and 
he had disappeared until only his head and his hands, as the 
latter clutched at his plank, had been left above-level. 

" Run and help him, somebody! ” was Ossip’s instant \:ry. 

Yes, but not all of you — just one or two. Help him, I say! ” 

The spluttering Mokei, however, said to the Morduine and 
myself: 

“ No; do you move away, mates, for I shall best help myself. 
Never you mind.” 

And, sure enough, lie did succeed in drawing himself out on 
to the ice without assistance. Whereafter he remarked as he 
shook himself ; 

“ A nice pickle, this, to-be in! I might as well have been 
droWned ! ” 

.. And, in fact, at the moment he looked, with his chattering 
teeth and great tongue licking a dripping moustache, pr^^cisely 
like a4arge, good-natured dog. 

Then I remembered how, a montfi (sarlier, he had accidentally 
driven the blade of his, axe through the joint of his left thumb, 
and, merely picking up the white fragment of flesh with the 
nail tuiUiiig blue, and scanning it with his unfathomable eyes, 
had remarked, as though it was he liimself that had been at fault : 

“ Hojw often before I have injured that thumb I could not 
say; And when once I dislocated it I went on working with it 
longer than was right. . , . Now I will go and bury it.” , 

With which, carefully wrapping up the fragment in some 
'Shavings, he had thrust the whole into his posket, and bandaged 
tide wounded hanef. 
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Similarly, after that, did Boev, the man next in order behind 
Mokei, contrive to wrest himself* from the grasp of the ice ; 
though, on immersion, he started bawling, ‘‘ Mates, I shall 
drown! I am de^d already! Help me, help me! ” and became 
so cramped with^ terror as to be extricated only with great 
difficulty, while amid the general confusion the Morduine too 
nearly slipped into the water. 

“ A narrow shave of saying Vespers to-night with the devils 
in Hell ! ” he remarked as he clambered back, and stood grinning 
with an even more angular and attenuated appearance than 
usual. 

The next moment Boev achieved a second plunge, and 
screamed, as before, for help. 

“ Don’t shout, you goat of a Yashka! ” Ossip exclaimed as 
he threatened him with the spirit-level. “ Why scare people? 
mi give it you ! ^ Look hele, lads. Let every man take off his 
belt LXid turn out his pockets. Then lic‘11 walk lighter.” 

Toothed jaws ga^ed and crunched at us at every step, and 
vonftted thick spittle; at every tenth step their keen blue 
fangs reached for our lives. Meanwhile the soaked condition 
of our boots and clothes had rendered us as slimy as though 
smeared with paste. Also, it so weighed us down as to hinder 
any active movement, and to cause each step to be taken 
cautiously, slowly, silently, and with ponderous diffidence. 

Yet, soaked though we were, Ossip might verily have known 
the number of cracks in advance, so smooth and harelike was 
his progress from floe to floe as at intervals he faced about, 
watched us, and cried sonorously: 

“ That’s the way to do it, eh? ” 

Yes, he absolutely played with the river, and though it kept 
catching at his diminutive form, he always evaded it, circum- 
vemed its movements, and avoided its snares. Nay, oftpable 
even of directing its trenej (fid he seem, and of thrusting under 
our feet only the largest and firmest floe^ 

Lads, there is np need to be downhearted,” he would cry 
at intervals. 

“ Ah, that brave Ossip! ” the Morduine once ejaculated. 

In very truth is he a mafi, and no mistalgj! Just look at 
him ! ” ‘ ' 

The closer we approached the further shore, the thinner, and 
the more brittle, did the ice 'become, and the more liable we to 
*break through it. this time the town had nearly passed us, 
and we were bidding fair to be carried oiit into the Volgji, 
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where the ice would still be sound, and, as likely as not, draw 
us under itself. 

'' By your leave, we are going to be drowned/’ the Mordiaine 
murmured as he glanced at the blue shadow of eventide on our 
left. 

And simultaneously, as though compassionating our lot, a 
large floe grounded upon the bank, glided upwards with a 
cracking and a crashing, and there held fast! 

"'Run, all of you!” came a furious shout from Ossip. 
“ Hurry up, ncwv! Put your very best legs foremost! ” 

For myself, as I sprang upon the floe I lost my footing, and, 
falling headlong, and remaining seated on the hither end of the 
floe amid a shower of spray, saw five of my seven comrades 
rush past as, pushing and jostling, they made for the shore. 
But presently the Morduine turned and halted beside me, with 
the intention of rendering Ossip assiStance. 

“Run, you young fools!” the latter e;|f claimed. “Come! 
Be off with you ! ” 

.Somehow in his face there was now a livid, uncertain air, while 
‘ his eyes had lost their fire, and his mouth was curiously agape. 

“ No,* mate. * Do you get up,” was my counter-adjuration. 

“ Unfortunately, I have hurt my leg,” he replied with his 
head bent down. “ In fact, I am not sure that I can get up.” 

However, we contrived to raise him and carry him ashore 
with an arm of his resting on each of our necks. Meanwhile 
he growled with chattering teeth: 

“ Aha, you river devils ! Drown me if you can ! But I’ve 
not given you a chsCnce, the Lord be thanked! Hi, look out! 
The* ice won’t bear the three of us. Mind how you step, and 
ehoose places where the ice is bare of snow. There it’s firmer. 
No, a better plah still would be to leave me where I am.” 

Ne5!t, with a frowning scrutiny 9 f my face, he inquired 

“ That notebook of our misdeeds*— hasn’t it had a wetting 
and got doile for? ” 

Tliat very moment, as we stepped from the stranded floe 
(in grounding, it had crushed and shattered a small boat), such 
part of it as lay m the water gav^ a loud crack, and, swaying 
to an4 fro, and emitting a gurgling sound, floated clear of the 
rest. 

• “Ah! ” was the Morduine’s quijzical comment. “ You knew 
well enough what needed to be done.” 

^ Wet, and chilled to the bone, though ralieved in spirit, we 
stepped ashore to find a crowd of townspeople in conversation 
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with Boev and the old soldier. And as we deposited our charge 
under the lea of a pile of logs he shouted cheerfully: 

Mates, Makarei*s notebook is done for, soaked through! ” 

And since the notebook in question was weighing upon my 
breast like a brick. I pulled it out unseen, and hurled it far into 
the river with a plop like that of a frog. 

As for the Diatlovs, they lost no time in setting out in search 
of vodka in the tavern on the hill, and slapped one another on 
the back as they ran, and could be heard shouting, “ Hurrah, 
hurrah’ ” 

Upon this a tall old man with the beard of an apostle and the 
eyes of a brigand muttered : 

Infidels, why disturb peaceful folk like this? You ought 
to be thrashed! ” 

A^Tiereupon Boev, tvho was changing his clothes, retorted : 

What do you mean by'^* disturb ” 

“ Besides,” put ip. the old soldier, “ even though we are 
Christians like yourself, we might as well have been drowned 
for all that you did to help us.” 

“ What could wc have done? 

Meanwhile Ossip had remained lying on the ground with one 
leg stretched out at full length, and tremulous hands fumbling 
at his greatcoat as under his breath he muttered: 

‘‘Holy Mother, how wet lam! My clothes, though I have 
only worn them a year, are ruined for ever ! ” 

Moreover, he seemed now to have shrunken again in stature 
— Lo have become crumpled up like a man run over. Indeed, 
as he lay he seemed actually to bfc melting, so continuously 
was his bulk decreasing in size. 

But suddenly he raised himself to a sitting posture, groaned- 
and exclaimed in high-pitched, wrathful accents: 

‘^i^ay the devil take you all! Be off with you to your%ash- 
houses and churches ! Yee, oe off, for it seems that, as God 
couldn’t keep His holy festival without you, I’ve hftd to stand 
within an ace of death and to spoil my clothes — yes, all that 
you fellows should be got out of your fix 1 ” 

Nevertheless the men merely continued taking off their 
boots, and wringing out their clothes, and tonversing^ with 
sundry gasps and grunts, with the bystanders. So presently 
Ossip resumed: ^ 

‘‘What are you thmkmg of, you fools? The washhouse is 
the best place for yau, for if the police get yoq. they’ll soon find 
you a lodging, and no mistake I ” 
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One of the townspeople put in officiously: 

Aye, aye. The police have been sent for.” 

And this led Boev to exclaim to Ossip: 

“ Why pretend like that.^ ” 

“Pretend? I?” 

“ Yes — you.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ I mean that it was you who egged us on to cross the river.” 

“ You say that it was I? ” 

“ I do.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Aye,” put in Budirin quietly, but incisively. And him the 
Morduine supported by saying in a sullen undertone: 

“ It was you, mate. By God it was. It would seem that you 
have forgotten.” 

“ Yes, you started all this business,” the pld soldier corro- 
borated, in dour, ponderous accents. 

“ Forgotten, indeed? HeV^ was Boev’s Seated exclamation. 
“ How can you say such a thing? Well, let him not try to^hift 
the responsibility on to others—that’s all! We*\\ see, right 
enough; that he goes through with it ! ” 

To this Ossip made no reply, but gazed frowningly at his 
dripping, half-clad men. 

All at once, with a curious outburst of mingled smiles and 
tears (it would be hard to say which), he shrugged his shoulders, 
threw up his hands, and muttered: 

“ Yes, it is true. 11 it please you, it was I that contrived the 
idea.” 

“Of course it was!” the old soldier cried triumphantly. 

Ossip turned his eyes again to where the river was seething 
like a bowl of porridge, and, letting his eyes fall with a frown, 
continjued : 

“ In a moment of forgetfulness *1 it. Yet how is it that 
we were not all drownjd? Well, you wouldn’t understand even 
if I were to tell you. No, by God, you wouldn’t! . . . Don’t 
be angry with me, mates. Pardon me for the festival’s sake, 
for I am feeling uneasy of mind. Yes, I it was that egged you 
on to cross the ri^ov, the old fool that I was I ” 

“ Alfa! ” exclaimed Boev. “ But, had I been drowned, what 
should you have said then? ” ^ 

In fact, by this time Ossip seelned conscious to the full of 
^ the futility and the senselessness of wliat h^ had done: and in 
hys state of slimihess, as he sat nodding his head, picking 
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at the sand, looking at no one, and emitting a torrent, of 
remorseful words, he reminded me strongly of a new-born calf. 

And as I watched him I thought to myself : 

‘‘ Where now is the leader of men who could draw his fellows 
in his tvain with so much care and skill and authority? ” 

And into my soul there trickled an uneasy sense of something 
lacking. Seating myself beside Ossip (for I desired still to retain 
a measure of my late impression of him), I said to him in an 
undertone : 

“ Soon you will be all right again.” 

With a sideways glance he muttered in reply, as he combed 
his beard: 

“ Well, you saw what happened just now. Always do things 
so happen.” 

While for the benefit of the men he added : 

“ That was a good jest’of mine, eh? ” 

Th.' summit of the hill which lay crouching, like a great 
beast, on the brinlc of the river was standing out clearly against 
the 'fast darkening sky, while a clump of trees thereon had 
grown black, and everywhere blue shadows of the spring even- 
tide were coming into view, and looming between the housetops 
where the houses lay pressed like scabs against the hill’s opaque 
surface, and peering from the moist, red jaws of the ravine 
which, gaping towards the river, seemed as though it w^cre 
stretching forth for a draught of water. 

Also, by now the rustling and crunching of the ice on the 
similarly darkening river was beginning to assume a deeper 
note, and at times a floe would thrust one of its extremities 
into the bank as a pig thrusts its snout into the earth,' and 
there remain motionless before once more beginning to sway, 
tearing itself free, and floating away down the* river as another 
suC^f'floe glided into its place. 

And ever more and mgre* swiftly was the w^ater rising, and 
washing away soil from the bank, and spreading a thick sediment 
over the dark-blue sj^irface of the river. And as it did so there 
resounded in the air a strange noise as of chewing and champ- 
ing, a noise as though some huge wild animal were masticating, 
and licking itself with its great long tongue. ^ 

And still there continued to come from the town the^melan- 
choly, distance-softened, sweet-toned song of the bells. 

Presently the brothers Didtlov appeared descending from the 
hill with bottles iij their hands, and sporting like a couple of 
joyous puppies, while to intercept them there could be sepn 
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advancing along the bank of the river a grey-coated police 
sergeant and two black-coated constables. 

O Lord! ” groaned Ossip as he rubbed his knee. 

. As for the townsfolk, they had no love for the police, so 
hastened to withdraw to a little distance, where they, silently 
awaited the officers’ approach. Before long the sergeant, a 
little, withered sort of a fellow with diminutive features and a 
sandy, stubby moustache, called out in gruff, stern, hoarse, 
laboured accents; 

“ So here you are, you rascals! ” 

Ossip prised himself up from the ground with his elbow, and 
said hurriedly: 

“ It was I that contrived the idea of the thing, your Excel- 
lency; but pray let me off in honour of the festival.” 

*‘What do you say, you ?” the Sergeant began, but 

his bluster was lost amid the swift flow oJf^ Ossip’s further 
conciliatory words. 

** We are folk of this town,” Ossip continfled, ‘‘ who to-night 
found ourselves stranded on the further bank, with noltiing 
to’ buy bread with, even though the day after to-morrow will 
be Christ’s day, the day when Christians like ourselves wish 
to clean themselves up a little, and to go to church. So I said 
to my mates, ‘ Be off with you, my good fellows, and may God 
, send that no mishap befall you ! ’ And for this presumptuousness 
of mine I have been jmnished already, for, as you can see, I 
have as good as broken my leg.” 

Yes,” ejaculated the sergeant grimly. But if you had 
been drowned, what •then?.” 

Ossip sighed wearily. 

. ‘'What then, do you say, your Excellency? Why, then, 
nothing, with your permission.” 

Thi# led the officer to start railing at the culprit, whilt^'^e 
crowd listened as silently and attei^tively as though he had 
been sayings something^ worthy to be heard and heeded, rather 
than foully and cynically miscalling their jnothers. 

Lastly, our names having been noted, the police withdrew, 
while each of us drank a dram of vodka (and thereby gained a 
measure of warny:h and comfort), *and then began to make for 
our sevCTal homes. Ossip followed the police with derisive eyes: 
whereafter he leapt to his feet with a nimble, ^droit movement, 
and crossed himself with punctilidus piety. 

“ That’s all about it, thank God! ” he exqjaimed. 

“What?” sniggered Boev, now both disillusioned and 
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astonished. ‘‘ Do you really mean to say that that leg of yo.urs 
is better already? Or do you mean that it never was injured 
at all?” 

Ah ! So you wish that it had been injured, eh? ” 

ThQ rascal of a Petrushka! ” the other exclaimed. 

Now,” commanded Ossip, do all of you be off, mates.” 
And witl^that he pulled his wet Cap on to his head. 

I accompanied him — walking a little behind the rest. As 
he limped along he said in an undertone — said kindly, and as 
though he were communicating a secret known only to himself : 

“ Whatsoever one may do, and whithersoever one may turn, 
one will find that life cannot be lived without a measure of 
fraud and deceit. For that is what life Makarei, the devil 
fly away with it! ... I suppose you’re making for the hill? 
Well, ril keep you ^company.” 

Darkness had fallen, but at a certain spot some red and yellow 
lampiL, lamps the beams of which seemed to be saying, ” Come 
up hither! ” were Shining through the obscurity. 

Meanwhile, as we proceeded in the direction of the bells that 
were ringing on the hill, rivulets of water flowed with a murmur 
under <)ur feet, and Ossip’s kindly voice kept mingling with 
their sound. 

See,” he continued, how easily I befooled that sergeant ! 
That is how things have to be done, Makarei — one has to keep 
folk from knowing one’s business, yet to make them think that 
they are the chief persons concerned, and the persons whose wit 
has put the cap on the whole.” 

Yet as I listened to his speech, while suppprting his steps, I 
could make little of it. 

Nor did I care to make very much of it, for I was of a simple 
and easy-going nature. And though at the moment I could 
no^efcave told whether I really liked Ossip, I would still have 
followed his lead in any j^ifection — yes, even across the river 
again, though the ice had been giving Tjay beneath me. 

And as we proceeded, and the bells echoed and re-echoed, 
I thought to myself with a spasm of joy: 

Ah, many times may I thus walk to greet the spring ! ” 

While Ossip said with a si^h: ^ 

“ The human soul is a winged thing. Even in sleep it flies*” 

Sf« I * >fs S|f * 

A winged thing ?^ Yes, and a thing of wonder. 
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The place where I first saw him was a tavern wherein. ensconced 
in the chimney-corner, and facing a table, he was exclaiming 
stutteringly, “ Oh, I know the truth about you all! Yes, I 
know the truth about you!'' while standing in a semicircle 
in front of him, and unconsciously rendering him more and 
more excited with their sarcastic interpolations, were some 
tradesmen of the superior sort — five in number. One of them 
remarked indifferently: 

How should you not know the truth about us, seeing that 
you do nothing but slander us ? ” 

Shabby, in fact in rags, Gubin at that moment reminded 
nie' of a homeless dog which, having strayed into a strange 
street, has found itself held up by a band of dogs of superior 
strength, and, seized with nervousness, is sitting back on its 
haunches and sweeping the dust with its tail, and, with growls, 
And occasional barings of its fangs, and sundry barkings, 
attempting now to intimidate its* adversaries, and now to 
conciliate them. Meanwlule, having perceived the stranger's 
helplessness and insignificance, the native pack is beginning 
to moderate its attitude, in the conviction that, though con- 
tinued maintenance of dignity is imperative, it is not worth 
wliile to pick a quarrel so long as an occasional yelp be vented 
in the stranger's face. 

'' T^whom are you of any use? " one of the tradesmfti tet 
length inquired. 

“ Not a man of us but may be of use." 

“ To whom, then?" . . . 

I had long since grown familiar with tavern disputes con- 
cerning verities, and not infrequently seen those disputes 
develop into opeij brawls; but neVer had I permitted myself 
to be drawn into their toils, or to be set wandering amid their 
tangles like a blind man negotiating a nugiber of hillocks, 
^loreover, just before this encounter with Gubin I had arrived 
^t a dim surmise that when such differences were carried to 
th^ point of madn*tss and bloodshed they constituted, really, 
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an expression of the unmeaning, hqpeless, melancholy life that 
is lived in the wilder and more rerhote districts of Russia — 
of the life that is lived on swampy banks of din^ rivers; and 
in our smaller and more God-forgotten towns. For it would 
seem tiiat in such places men have nothing to look for, nor aiiy 
knowledge of how to look for anything: wherefore they brawl 
and sho»it in vain attempts to dissipate despondency. . . . 

I myself was sitting near Gubin, but on the other side of the 
table. Yet this was not because his outbursts and the trades- 
men’s retorts thereto were a pleasure to listen to, since to me 
both the one and the other seemed about as futile as beating 
the air. 

To whom are you of use ? ” 

“ To himself every man can be useful.” 

But what good can one do oneself? ”... 

The windows of the tdvem were open, while in the pendent, ■ 
undulating qloud^of blue smoke that the flames of the lamps 
emitted those lamps looked like so many yellow pitchers floating 
aniid the waters of a stagnant pond. Out of doors there was • 
brooding the quiet of an August night, and not a rustle, not a 
whisper was there to be heard. Hence as, numbed with melan- 
choly, I gazed at the inky heavens and limpid stars I thought 
to myself: 

. Surely, never were the sky and the stars meant to look, 
down upon a life like this, a life like this? ” 

Suddenly someone said with the subdued assurance of a 
person reading aloud from a written document : 

“ Unless the peasants of Kubarovo keep a watch upon their 
timber lands, the sun will fire them to-morrow, and thdn the ^ 
Birkins’ forest also will catch alight.” 

For a moment the dispute died down. Then, as it were 
dicing the silence, a voice said stutteringly ; 

Who cares about the significance of the word ' truth ’? ” 
And the words, heavy, jumbled, and clumsy, filled me with 
despondent' reflections. Then again the vbices rose — ^this time 
in louder and more venomous accents, and with their din 
recalled to me, by some accident, the foolish lines : 

Tbe gods did give men water ^ 

To wash in, and to drink; 

Yet man has made it but a pool 
i In whichdiis woes to sink. 

Presently I moved outside and, seating myself on the steps 
of the veranda, fell to contemplating thfe dull, blurred windews 
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of the Archpriest’s house on the other side of the square, and 
to watching how black shadows kept flitting to and fro behind 
their panes as the faint, lugubrious notes of a guitar made 
^'themselves heard, and a high-pitched, irritable voice kept 
repeating at intervals, Allow me. Pray permit me to- speak,” 
and being answered by a voice which intermittently shot into 
the silence, as into a bottomless sack, the words, “ No^ do you 
wait a moment, do you wait a moment.” • 

Surrounded by the darkness, the houses looked stunted like 
gravestones, with a line of black trees above their roofs that 
loomed shadowy and cloud-like. Only in the furthest comer of 
the expanse was the light of a solitary street lamp bearing a 
resemblance to the disk of a stationary, resplendent dandelion. 

Over everything was melancholy. Far from inviting was the 
general outlook. So much was this the case* that, had, at that 
' moment, anyone stolen upon me from* behind tjie bushes and 
dealt me a sudden blow on the head, I should perely have sunk 
to earth without attempting to see who my assailant had been. 

■ Often, in those days, was I in this mood, for it clave to die 
as faithfully as a dog — never did it wholly leave me. 

It was for men like those that this fair earth of ours was 
bestowed upon us! ” I thought to myself. 

Suddenly, with a clatter, someone ran out of the door of the 
tavern, slid down the steps, fell headlong at their foot, quickly j 
regained his equilibrium, and disappeared in the darkness after 
exclaiming in a threatening voice: 

Oh, /’ll pay you out! /'ll skin you, you damned ! ” 

Whereafter two figiftres tlikt also appeared in the doorway 
#?id'as they stood talking to one another: 

You heard him threaten to fire the place, did you not? ” 
Yes, I did, Bu’t why shduld he want to fire it ? ” 

Bediuse he is a dangerous rascal^” 

Presently, slinging my wallet upon my back, I pursued my on- 
ward way alorfg a street that was fenced on either side with a tall 
palisade. As I proceeded long grasses kept oatching at my feet 
and rustling drily. And so warm was the night as to render 
the payment of a lodging fee superflupus; and the more so since 
in the neighbourhood of the cemetery, where an advanced 
guard of young pines had pushed forward to the cemetery 
-w^ and littered the sandy ground *with a c^ipet of red, dry 
^llfones, there were sleeping-places prepared ip advance. 

* Suddenly from thp d^rlmess there emerged^ to recoil again, 
a man’s tall figure. 
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** Who is that? Who is it? ” asked the hoarse^ nervous voice 
of Gubin m dissipation of the deathlike stillness. 

Which said, he and I fell into step with one another. As 
we proceeded he inquired whence I had come, and why I w^ 
still abroad. Whereafter he extended to me, as to an old 
acquaintance^ the invitation: 

“ Will you come and sleep at my place? My house is near 
here, and as for >^ork, I will find you a job to-morrow. In fact, 
as it happens, I am needing a man to help me clean out a well 
at the Birkins’ place. Will the job suit you? Very well, then. 
Al^v.ays 1 like to settle things overnight, as it is at night that 
I can best see thiougli people.” 

The house ” turned out to be nothing more than an old 
one-eyed, hunchbacked \\ashhouse or shanty which, bulging of 
wall, stood wedged against the clayey slope of a ravine as 
thcjgh it would fain buiy itself amid the boughs ot the 
neighbouring arbptus-trees and cldeis. 

Without strikmg a light, Gubin flung himseK upon some 
mo\ildy hay that littered a threshold as narrow as the threshold 
of a dog-kennel, and said to me with <m air of authority as he 
did so: 

“ I will sleep with my head towards the door, for the 
atmosphere here is a trifle contined.” 

And, true enough, the place reeked of elderberries, soap*, 
burnt stuff, and decayed leaves. 1 could not conceive why I 
had come to such a spot. 

The twisted branches of the neighbouring trees liung motion- 
less athwart the sky, and comealed froiifi view the golden dust 
of the Milky Way, while across tlie Oka an owl kept screeching, 
and the strange, arresting remarks of my companion pelted me 
like showers of peas. 

not be surprised thjit I should live in a remote favine,” 
he said. I, whose hand is against every man, can at lea^^t feel 
lord of what I survey here.” “ 

Too dark was it for me to see my host’s face, but my memory 
recalled his bald cranium, and the yellow light of the lanips 
falling upon a nose as long as a woodpecker’s beak, a pair of 
grey and stubbly cheeks, a pair of thin lips covered by a 
bristling moustache, a mouth sharp-cut as with a knife, and 
full of black, ev?il-looking i^tumps, a pair of pointed, sensitive, 
mouse-like ears, and a clean shaven chin. The last feature in 
no way consorted'with his visage, or with whole appearance; 
but at least it rendered him worthy of remark, and enabled 
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one to realise ttiat one had to deal with neither a peasant nor 
a soldier nor a tradesman, but with a man peculiar to himself. 
Also, his frame was lanky, with long arms and legs, and pointed 
knees and elbows. In fact, so like a piece of string was his body 
tlftit to twist it round and round, or even to tie it into a knot, 
would, seemingly, have been ep.sy enough. 

For awhile I found his speech difficult to follow; viherefore 
silently I gazed at the sky, where the stars appeared to be 
playing at follow-my-leader. 

“ Are you asleep? ” at length he inquired. 

“ No, I am not. Why do you shave your beard? “ 

“ Why do you ask? ” 

“ Because, if you will pardon me, I think your face would 
look better bearded.’’ 

With a short laugh he exclaimed : 

“ Bearded? Ah, sloven! Bearded, iAdeed! * 

To which be added more gravely: 

Both Peter the Great and Nicholas I. were wiser than you, 
•for they ordained that whosoever should be bearded shofild 
liuve his nose slit, and be fined a hundred roubles. Did you 
ever hear ’of that? ” 

No.” 

And from the same source, from the beard, arose also the 
preat Schism.” 

Ilis manner of speaking was too fapid to be articulate, and, 
in leaving his mouth, his words caused his lips to bare stumps 
and gums amid which they lost their way, became disintegrated, 
and issued, as it were, *in an incomplete state. 

^ “ Everyone,” he continued, knows thac life is lived more 
easily with a beard than without one, since with a beard lies 
are more easily told — they can be told, and then hidden in the 
masses«iof hair. Hence we ought to go through life with^ouf 
faces naked, since such faces render untruthfulness more diffi- 
cult, and prevent their |»wners from prevaricating without the 
fact becoming plain to all.” 

“ But what about women? ” 

What about women? Well, women can always lie to their 
husbandj successfully, but not to alf the town, to all the world, 
to folk in general* Moreover, since a woman’s real business in 
life is the same as that of the hen, to rear yo^ng, what can it 
fatter if she does cackle a few falsehoods, provided tliat she 
neither a priest nor a mayor nor a ickinomik, and does not 
pos^s any authority, and cannot establish laws? For the 
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really important point is that the law itself should not lie, but 
ever uphold trutlx pure and simple. Long has the prevalent 
illegality disgusted me.” 

The door of the shanty was standing open, and amid the ^ 
outer darkness, as in a church, the trees looked like pillars, add 
the white stems of the birches like silver candelabra tipped 
with a a-housand lights, or dimly-seen choristers with faces 
showing pale above sacramental vestments of black. All my 
soul was full of a sort of painful restlessness. It was a feeling 
as though I should live to rise and go forth into the darkness, 
and offer battle to the terrors of the night; yet ever, as my 
companion’s torrential speech caught and held my attention, 
it*‘detained me where I was. 

“ My father was a man of no little originality and character,” 
he went on. “ Whferelore none of the townsfolk liked him. By 
the age of twenty he hdd nsen to be an alderman^ yet never ‘ 
to tne end could get the better of folk’s stubbornness and 
stupidity, even though he made it liis custom to treat all and 
suftdry to food and drink, and to reason with them. No, not 
even at the last did he attain his due. People feared him because 
he revolutionised everything, revolutionised it down t6 the very 
roots: the truth being that he had grasped the one essential 
fact that law and order must be driven, like nails, into the 
people’s very vitals.” , 

Mice squeaked under the floor, and on the further side of 
the Oka an owl screeched, while amid the pitch-black heavens 
1 could see a number of blotches intermittently lightening to 
an elusive red and blurring the taint glitter of the stars. 

‘‘ It was one o’clock in the morning when my father died,” 
Gubin continued. And upon myself, who was seventeen and 
had just finished my course at the municipal school of Riazan, 
tne?e devolved, naturally enough, all the enmity that m^^ father 
had incurred during his Jifetime. ‘ lie is just like his sire,’ folk 
said. Also, I was alone, absolutely a)one, in the world, since 
my mother had lost her reason two years before my fathei's 
death, and passed away in a frenzy. However, I had an uncle, 
a retired unter-officter who was both a sluggard, a tippler, and 
a hero (a hero because he had had his eyes shot out a( Plevna, 
and his left arm injured in a manner which had induced para- 
lysis, and his br^t adorned with the military croj^s and a set 
of medals). And sometimes this uncle of mine would rally 
on myjftaming. For instance, * Scholar,’ he would say, ‘^hic * 
does 'Tiver^ia ” mean? ’ ‘ No such word exists,’ would bejny 
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reply, and thereupon he would seize me by the hair, for he 
was rather an awkward person to deal with. Another factor 
as concerned making me ashamed of my scholarship was the 
ignorance of the townspeople in general, and in the end I 
became the common butt, a sort of ' holy idiot.’ ” 

So greatly did these recollections move Gubin that he rose 
and transferred his position to the door of the hut, where, a 
dark blur against the square of blue, he lit a gurgling pipe, and 
puffed thereat until his long, conical nose glowed. Presently 
the surging stream of words began again. 

“ At twenty I married an orphan, and when she fell ill and 
died childless I found myself alone once more, and without an 
adviser or a friend. However, still I continued both to live and 
to look about me. And in time I perceived that life is not lived 
wholly as it should be.” 

^ What in life is ' not lived wholly as it should be ’ ? ” 

Eveiything in life. For life is mere fqjly, mere fatuous 
nonsense. The truth is that our dogs do not bark always at 
• the right moment. For instance, when T said to folk, ‘ How 
would it be if we were to open a technical school for girls? ’ 
they merely laughed and replied, ‘ Trade workers are hopeless 
drunkards. Already have we enough of them. Besides, hitheVto 
women have contrived to get on without education.’ And when 
*next I conceived a scheme for instituting a match factory, it 
befell that the factory was burnt down during its first year of 
existence, and I found myself once more at a loose end. Next 
a certain woman got hold of me, and I flitted about her like 
a martin around a belfry, and so lost my head as to live life 
as thdugh I were not on earth at all — ^for three years I did not 
know even what I was doing, and only when 1 recovered my 
senses did I perceive myself to be a pauper, and my all, eyery^ 
single ^hing that I had possessed, to have passed into her 
white hands. Yes, at twenty-eight !• found myself a beggar. 
Yet I have never wholjy regretted the fact, for certainly for 
a time I lived life as few men ever live it. ‘•Take my all — ^take 
it ! ' I used to say to her. And, truly enough, I should never 
liave done much good with my father’s fortune, whereas she 
—well, ^ it befell. Somehow I think that in those days my 
opinions must have been different from now— now that I have 
. lo^ ever 3 rthing. . . . Yet the wom^n used tb*say, ‘ You have 
^ lost ever 3 ^hing,’ and she had wit enough to fit out a* whole 
row^l of people.”^ 

‘^This woman — who was she?” 

E ^41 
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‘‘ The wife of a merchant. Whenever she unrobed and said^ 

‘ Come! What is this body of mine worth? ' 1 used to make 
reply, ‘ A price ^hat is beyond compute.' ... So within three 
years everything that I possessed vanished like smoke. Some- 
times, 6f course, folk laughed at and jibed at me : nor did 1 
ever refute them. But now that I have come to have a better 
understahding of life's affairs T see that life is not wholly lived 
as it should be. For that matter, too, I do not hold my tongue 
on the subject, for that is not my way — still left to me I have 
a tongue and my soul. The same reason accounts for the fact 
that no one likes me, but that by everyone I am looked upon 
as a fool.” 

“ How, in your opinion, ought life to be lived? ” 

Without answering me at once, Gubin sucked at his pipe 
until his nose made a glowing red blur in the darkness. Then 
he n uttered slc-A^ly: 

“ How life ought to be lived no one could say exactly. And 
thig though I have given much thought to the subject, and 
still am doing so.” 

I found it no difficult matter to form a mental picture of 
the desolate existence which this man must be lcading-“-this 
man whom all his fellows both derided and shunned. For at 
that time I too was bidding fair to fail in life, and had my 
heart in the grip of ceaseless despondency. 

The truth is that of futile people Russia is over-full. Many 
such I myself have known: and always they have attracted 
me as strongly and mysteriously as a magnet — always they 
have struck me more favourably "than the provincial-miiided 
majority who live for food and work alone, and put awa/'from 
them all that could conceivably render their breadwinning 
^iffifult, or prevent them from snatching bread out of the 
hands of their w^eaker neighbours. For most such fulk are 
gloomy and self-contained, with hearts that have turned to 
wood, and an outlook that ever reveuts to the past: unless, 
indeed, they be fo4k of spurious good-nature, an addition Lo 
talkativeness, and an apparent Itbnhomie which veils a frigid, 
grcjy interior, and conveys fin impression of cruelty and greed 
of all that life contains. 

Always, in the )pnd, I have detected in such folk something 
wintry, somethuig that m^kes them seem, as it were, to ‘be 
spen<hm spring and summer in ej^ectation solely of the 
seasori^ith its long nights, and its cold of an austerity wfiJcti' 
forces one for ever to be consuming food. 
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Yet seldom among this distasteful and wearisome crowd of 
wintry folk is there to be encountered a man who has altogether 
proved a failure. But if he has done so, he will be found to be 
a man whose nature is of a more thoughtful, a more truly 
existent, a more clear-sighted cast than that of his iellowa — 
a man who at least can look beyond the boundaries of the trite 
and commonplace, and whose mentality has a greater, capacity 
for attaining spiritual fulfilment, and is more desirous of doing 
so^ than the mentality of his compeers. That is to say, in such 
a man one can always detect a striving for space, as a man 
who, loving light, carries light in himself. 

Unfortunately, all too often is that light only the fugitive 
phosphorescence of putrefaction: wherefore as one contemplates 
him one soon begins to realise with bitterness and vexation 
and disappointment that he is but a sluggard, but a braggart, 
but one who is petty and weak and blinded ^^ith conceit and 
distorted with envy, but one between whose word and whose 
deed there gapes a disparity even wider and deeper than the 
disparity which divides the word from the deed of the mart of 
winter, of the man who, though he be as tardy as a snail, at 
least is making* some way in the world, in contradistinction 
from the failure who revolves ever in a single spot, like some 
barren old maid before the reflection in her looking-glass. 

► Hence, as I listened to Gubin, there recurred to me more than 
one instance of his t)'pc. 

Yes, I have succeeded in observing life throughout,’’ he 
muttered drowsily as his head sank slowly upon his breast. 

And sleep overtook myself with similar suddenness. Ap- 
’.:)arei!tly that slumber was of a few minutes' duration only, yet 
what aroused me was Gubin pulling at my leg. 

Get up now,’* ho said. ‘‘ It is time that we were off.'’ 

And^as his bluish-grey eyes peered into my face, soiritho^^ 
I derived from their mournful expression a sense of intellectu- 
ality, Benefith the hiir on his hollow cheeks were reddish 
veins, while similar veins, bluish in tint, covered with a net- 
work his temples, and his bare arms had the appearance of 
being made of tanned leather. ^ 

Dawi^had not yet broken when we rose and proceeded through 
the slumbering streets beneath a sky that was of a dull yellow, 
aUd amid an atmosphere that was ^ull of the^mell of burning. 

“Five days now has the forest been on fire,” observed 
Gubin. “ Yet the fools cannot succeed in patting it 
’ .Presently the establishment of the merchants B^n lay 
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before us, an establishment of curious aspect, since it con 
stituted, rather, a conglomeration of appendages to a main 
building of ground floor and attics, with four windows faring 
on to the street, and a^series of underpropping annexes. That 
sesies extended to the wing, and was solid and permanent, 
and bade fair to overflow into the courtyard, and through the 
entrance-gates, and across the street, and to the very kitchtn- 
garden and flower-garden themselves. Also, it seemed to have 
been stolen piecemeal from somewhere, and at different periods, 
and from different localities, and tacked at haphazard on to 
the walls of the parent erection. Moreover, all the windows 
of the latter were small, and in their green panes, as they 
confronted the world, there was a timid and suspicious air, 
while, in particular, the three windows ;which faced upon the 
courtyard had iron bars to them. Lastly, there were posted, 
sentinel-likc, on«the entr&nce-steps two water-butts, as a pre- 
caution against firq. 

‘*What think you of the place P’’ Gubin muttered as he 
peered into the well. Isn’t it a barbaious hole? The right 
thing would be to pull it down wholesale, and then rebuild it 
on larger and less restricted lines. Yet these 'fools merely go 
tacking new additions on to the old.” 

For awhile his lips moved as in an incantation. Then he 
frowned, glanced shrewdly at the struc'turcs in question, and • 
continued softly: 

“ I may say in passing that the place is mine." 

“ Yours ? ” 

“ Yes, mine. At all events, so it Used teJ be.” 

And he pulled a grimace as though he had got the tootlJache 
before adding with an air of command: 

“ Cornel 1 will pump out the water, and you shall carry it 
to the entrance-steps and fly the water-butts. Here is % pail, 
and here a ladder.” 

Whereafter, with a considerable display of strehgth, he set 
about his portion of«the task, whilst I myself took pail in hand 
and advanced towards the steps, to find that the water-butts 
were so rotten that, instead of retaining the water, they let 
it leak out into the courtyard. Gubin said with an oathrf 

“ Fine masters these — masters who grudge one a groat, and 
squander a rouble! What i^a fire were to break out? Oh, tfie 
blockheads!” 

Presently the prtprieiors in person issued .into the courtyard 
—the stout, bald Peter Birkin, a man whose face was flushed 
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even to the whites of his shifty eyes, antj, close behind him, 
like his shadow, Jonah Birkin, a person of sandy, sullen mien, 
and overhanging brows, and dull, heavy eyes. 

• “ Good day, dear sir,*’ said Peter Birkin thinly, as with a 
puffy hand he raised from his head a cloth cap, while Jonah 
nodded, and then, with a sidelong glance at myself, asked in 
a deep bassL;voice: 

“ Who is this young man? ” 

Large and important like peacocks, the pair then shuffled 
across the wet yard, and, in so doing, went to much trouble 
to avoid soiling their polished shoes. Next Peter said to his 
brother: 

'‘Have you noticed that the water-butts are rotted? Oh, 
that fine Yakinika ! He ought long ago to have been dismissed.” 

" Who is that young man over there? ” Jonah repeajted with 
an air of asperity. 

“The son of his father and mother,” Gubin I'eplied quietly, 
and without so much as a glance at the brothers. 

“ Well, come along,” snuffled Peter with a drawling of his 
vowels. “ It is high time that we were moving. It doesn’t 
matter iioho the* young man may be.” 

And with that they slip-slopped across to the entrance-gates, 
while Gubin gazed after them with knitted brows, and as the 
brothers were disappearing through the wicket said carelessly: 

“ The old sheep! They live solely by the wits of their step- 
mother, and if it were not for her, they would long ago have 
come to grief. Yes, she is a woman beyond words clever. Once 
upon a time there •were three brothers— Peter, Alexis, and 
Jon;fh; but unfortunately Alexis got killed in a brawl. A fine, 
tall fellow he was, whereas these two are a pair of gluttons, 
like everyone else in this town. Not for nothing do three loaves 
f]gure*on the municipal arms! Now, to work again! Of shtfll 
we take a rest? ” 

Here there stepped^on to the veranda a tall, well-grown 
young woman in an open pink bodice aqd a blue skirt who, 
shading blue eyes with her hand, scanned the courtyard and 
the steps, and said with some diffidence: 

“ G<^d day, Yakov Vasilitch.” * 

With a good-humoured glance in response, and his mouth 
open, Gubin waved a hand in .greeting. 

“ Good day to youy Nadezhda Ivanovna,” he replied. “ How 
are you this morning? ” 

,sWehow this made her blush, and cross her arms upon her 
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ample bosom, while her kindly, rounded, eminently Russian 
face evinced the ghost of a shy smile. At the same time, it was 
a face wherein not a single feature was of a kind to remain 
fixed in the memory, a face as vacant as though nature had 
forgotten- to stamp thereon a single wish. Hence even wheh 
the woman smiled there seemed to remain a doubt whether 
the smile? had really materialised. 

‘‘ How is Natalia Vasilievna? ” continued Gubin, 

Much as usual,” the woman answered softly. 

Whereafter hesitantly, and with downcast eyes, she essayed 
to cross the courtyard. As she passed me I caught a whiff of 
raspberries and currants. 

Disappearing into the grey mist through a small door with 
iron staples, she soon reissued thence with a hencoop, and, 
seating herself on the steps of the doorway, and setting the 
coop on her krvees, took? betw^een her two large palms some 
fiutteiing, chirping, downy, golden chicks, and raised them to 
her ruddy lips and cheeks with a murmur of: 

“*0 my little darlings! O my little darlings! ” 

And in her voice, somehow, there was a note as of intoxi- 
cation, of abandonment. Meanwhile dull, reddish sunbeams 
were beginning to peer through the fence, and to warm the 
long, pointed staples with which it was fastened together, 
while in a stream of water that was dripping from the eaves, 
and trickling over the floor of the court, and around the woman's 
feet, a single beam was bathing and quivering as though it 
would fain effect an advance to the wom*an’s lap and the hen- 
coop, and, with the soft, dowmy chicks, *enjoy the caresses of 
the woman’s bare white arms. 

“Ah, little things!” again she murmured. “Ah, little 
children of mine! ’ 

^ Upon that Gubin sudden!^'’’ desisted from his task of Iftiuling 
up the bucket, and, as he steadied the rope with his arms raised 
above his head, said quickly: 

“ Nadezhda Ivanevna, you ought indeed to have had some 
children — six at the least ! ” 

Yet no reply came, nor di<l the woman even look at him. 

The rays of the sun were now spreading, smokeliice and 
greyish-yellow, over the silver river. Above the river’s calm 
bed a muslin texteire of mist^was coiling. Against the nebulous 
heavens the blue of the forest was rearing itself amid che 
fragrant, pungent 4umes from the burning J;imber. 

Yet still asleep amid its sheltering half-circle of forest was 
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the quiet little town of Miamlin, while behind it, and encom- 
passing it as with a pair of dark wings, the forest in question 
looked as though it were ruffling its feathers in preparation 
for further flight beyond the point where, the peaceful Oka 
reached, the trees stood darkening, overshadowing the water’s 
clear depths, and looking at themselves therein. 

Yet, though the hour was so early, everything seemed to 
have about it an air of sadness, a mien as though the dhy lacked 
promise, as though its face were veiled and mournful, as though, 
not yet come to birth, it nevertheless were feeling weary in 
advance. 

Seating myself by Gubin on some trampled straw in the hut 
ordinarily used by the watchman of the Birkins’ extensive 
orchard, I found that, owing to the orchard being set on a 
hillside, I could see over the tops of the apple and pear and fig 
trees, where their tops hung bespajigled with dew as with 
quicksilver, and view the whole town and ifs multi-coloured 
churches, yellow, newly-painted prison, amd yellow-painted 
bank. • 

And v;hile in, the town’s lurid, four-square buildings I could 
trace a certain resemblance to the aces of clubs stamped upon 
convicts’ backs, in the grey strips of the streets I could trace 
a certain resemblance to a number of rents in an old, ragged, 
faded, dusty coat. Indeed, that morning all comparisons seemed 
to take on a tinge of melancholy: the reason being that through- 
out the previous evening there had been moaning in my soul 
a mournful dirge on the future life. 

With nothing, however, were the churches of the town of 
whioh I am speaking exactly comparable, for many of them 
had attained a degree of beauty the contemplation of which 
caused the town, to assume, throughout, a different, a more 
pleasii^g and seductive, aspect. Thought I to myself: “ Would 
that men had fashioned all other buildings in the town as the 
churches have been fashioned ! ” 

One of the latter, afi old, squat edifice the blank windows 
of which were deeply sunken in the stuccoed walls, was known 
as the “ Prince’s Church,” for the reason that it enshrined the 
remains of a local Prince and his vrife, persons of whom it stood 
recorded that “ they did pass all their lives in kindly, un- 
changing love.” . . . 

The following night Gubin arid I chanJed to see Peter 
Birkin’s tall, pale, timid young wife traverse the garden on her 
way to a tryst in the washhouse with her lover, the precentor 
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offthe Prince’s Church. And as, clad in a simple ^own, and 
barefooted, and having her ample shoulders swathed in an old- 
gold jacket or shawl of some sort, she crossed the orchard by a 
path running between two lines of apple-trees, she walkectorith 
the unhasting gait of a cat which is crossing a yard aSer a 
shower ‘of rain, and from time to time, whenever a puddle is 
encountered, lifts and shakes fastidiously one of its soft paws. 
Probably, in the woman’s case, this came of the fact that things 
kept pricking and tickling her soles as she proceeded. Also, 
her knees, I could see, were trembling, and her step had in it a 
certain hesitancy, a certain lack of assur^ince. 

Meanwhile, bending over the garden from the warm night 
sky, the moon’s kindly visage, though on the wane, was shin- 
ing brightly; and when the woman emerged from the shadow 
of the trees I could discern the dark patches of her eyes, her 
rounded, half-parted lips, and the thick plait of hair which 
lay across her bosom. Also, in the moonlight her bodice had 
assumed a bluish tinge, so that she looked dmost phantasmal ; 
and when soundlessly, movmg as though on air, she stepped 
back into the shadow of the trees, that shadow seemed' to 
lighten. 

All this happened at midnight, or thereabouts, but neither 
of us was yet asleep, owing to the fact that Gubin had been 
telling me some interesting stories concerning the town and 
its families and inhabitants. As soon, however, as he descried 
the woman looming like a ghost he leapt to^ his feet in comical 
terror — then subsided on to the straw again, contracted his 
body as though he were in convulsions/ and hurriedly made 
the sign of the cross. 

0 Jesus our Lord! ” he gasped. Tell me what that i^, 
tell me what that is! ” 

Feep quiet, you,” I urged. 

Instead, lurching in my^ditection, he nudged me with his arm. 

Is it Nadezhda, thinlc you? ” he whispered. 

“ It is.” ^ * 

Phew ! The scene seems like a dream. Just in the same 
way, and in the very same place, did her mother-in-law, Pet- 
rushka’s stepmother, use to* come and walk. Yes, it was just 
like this.” . 

Then, rolling over, face downwards, he broke into subdued, 
malicious chuckles: wheregffter, seizing my hand and sawing 
it up and down, he^whispered amid his exultant pants: 

1 expect Petrushka is asleep, for probfibly he has taken 
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too much liquor at the Bassanov’s smotrini} Aye, he will be 
asleep. And as for Jonah, he will have gone to Vaska Klochi. 
So to-night, until morning, Nadezhda will be able to kick up 
her^eels to her heart's content." 

^ rtoo had begun to surmise that the woman was come thither 
for purposes of her own. Yet the scene was almost dreamlike 
in its beauty. It thrilled me to the soul to watcl\ how the 
woman's blue eyes gazed about her— gazed as though she 
were ardently, caressingly whispering to all living creatures, 
asleep or awake: 

“ 0 my darlings! O my darlings! " 

Beside me the uncouth, broken-down Gubin went on in 
hoarse accents: 

“ You must know that she is Petrushka's third wife, a woman 
whom he took to himself from the family of a merchant of 
Murom. Yet the town has it that not only Pejmshka, but also 
Jonah, makes use of her — that she acts as wife to both brothers, 
and therefore lacks children. Also has it be*en said of her that 
one Trinity Sunday she was seen by a party of women to fnis- 
cohduct herself in this garden with a police sergeant, and then 
to sit on* his lap^and weep. Yet this last I do not wholly believe, 
for the sergeant in question is a veteran scarcely able to put 
one foot before the other. Also, Jonah, though a brute, lives 
in abject fear of his stepmother." 

Here a worm-eaten apple fell to the ground, and the woman 
paused : whereafter, with head a little raised, she resumed her 
way with greater speed. 

As for Gubin, he continued, unchecked, though with a trifle 
less •animosity — ^rather as though he were reading aloud a 
manuscript which he found wearisome: 

“ See how a man like Peter Birkin may pride himself upon 
his waalth, and receive honour during his lifetime, yet ^1 the 
while have the devil grinning ovef lus shoulder! " 

Then he, •Gubin, kejpt silence awhile, and merely breathed 
heavily, and twisted his body about. But suddenly he resumed 
in a strange whisper: 

“ Fifteen years ago — ^no, surely it was longer ago than that? 
— ^Mad^me Nadkin, Nadezhda's mother-in-law, made it her 
practice to come to this spot to meet her lover. And a fine 
gallant Ac was! " 

Somehow, as 1 watched the woman creeping along, and 

^ A festival at whi^ a fiance pays his first visit to, '.the house of the 
parents of his betrothed. 
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looking as though she were intending to commit a theft, or as 
though she fancied that at any moment she might see the 
plump brothers Birkin issue from the courtyard into the garden 
and come shuffling ponderously over the darkened ground, with 
ropes and cudgels grasped in coarse, red hands which knew no 
pity; somehow, as I watched her, I felt saddened, and paid 
little heed to Gubin’s whispered remarks, so intently were my 
eyes fixed upon the granary wall as, after gliding along it 
awhile, the woman bent her head and disappeared through 
the dark blue of the washhouse door. As for Gubin, he went 
to sleep with a last drowsy remark of: 

“ Life is all falsity. Husbands, wives, fathers, children — all 
of them practise deceit.’’ 

In the east portions of the sky were turning to light purple, 
and other portions to a darker hue, while from time to time 
I could see, loonjing black against those portions, coils of smoke 
the density of which kept being stabbed with fiery spikes of 
flame, so that the vague, towering forest looked like a hill on 
the •top of which a fiery dragon was crawling about, and writhing, 
and intermittently raising tremulous, scarlet wings, and as often, 
relapsing into, becoming submerged in, the ttok of vapour. 
And, in contemplating the spectacle, I seemed actually to be 
able to hear the cruel, hissing din of combat between red and 
black, and to see pale, frightened rabbits scudding from under- 
neath the roots of trees amid showers of sparks, and panting, 
half-suffocated birds fluttering wildly amid the branches as 
further and further afield, and more and more triumphantly, 
the scarlet dragon unfurled its wings, and consumed the dark- 
ness, and devoured the rain-soaked timber. 

Presently from the dark, blurred doorway in the wall of the 
washhouse there emerged a dark figure which went flitting 
SwaV among the trees, while after it someone called in a«harp, 
incisive whisper: 

“ Do not forget. You must come.” 

Oh, I shall be only too glad! ” 

Very well. In the morning the lame woman shall call upon 
you. Do you hear? ” 

And as the woman disappeared from view the othe^ person 
sauntered across the garden, and scaled the fence with a clatter. 

That night I cguld not slgep, but, until dawn, lay watching 
the burning forest as gradually the weary moon declined, and 
the lamp of Venue, cold and green as an emerald, came into 
view over the crosses on the Prince’s Church, Indeed was the 
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latter a fitting place for Venus to illumine if really it had been 
the case that the Prince and Princess had passed their lives 
in kindly, unchanging love ” ! 

•Gradually the dew cleared the trees of the night darkness, 
and caused the damp, grey foliage to smile once more with 
aniseed and red raspberry, and to sparkle with the gold of 
their mildew. Also, there came hovering about us goldfinches 
with their little red-hooded crests, and fussy tomtits in their 
cravats of yellow, while a nimble, dark-blue woodpecker scaled 
the stem of an apple-tree, and everywhere yellow leaves fluttered 
to earth, and, in doing so, so closely resembled birds as to make 
it not always easy to distinguish whether a leaf or a tomtit 
had glimmered for a moment in the air. 

Gubin awoke, sighed, and with his gnarled knuckles gave 
his puffy eyes a rub. Then he raised himself upon all-fours, 
and, crawling, much dishevelled witll sleep, out of the watch- 
man’s hut, snuffed the air (a process in whjjch his movements 
approximated comically to those of a keen-nosed watch-dog). 
Finally he rose to his feet, and, in the act, shook one of* the 
trees so violently as to cause a bough to shed its burden of ripe 
fruit, and disperse the apples hither and thither over the dry 
surface of the ground, or cause them to bury themselves among 
the long grass. Three of the juiciest apples he duly recovered, 
and, after examination of their exterior, probed with his teeth, 
while kicking away from him as many of the remainder as he 
could descry. 

Why spoil those apples? ” I queried. 

“ Oh, so you are fiot asleep? ’’ he countered with a nod of 
his iflelon-shaped cranium. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, a few apples 
won’t be missed, for there are too many of them aboutf. My own 
father it was that planted the trees which have grown them.’' 

Theh^ turning upon me a keen, good-humoured ey *, anff 
chuckling, he added: 

What about that N^dezhda? Ah, she is a clever woman 
indeed! Yet 1 have a surprise in store for* her and her lover.” 

“ Why should you have? ” 

” Because I desire to benefit n^nkind at large ” (tiiis was 
said didactically, and with a frown). For, no matter where 
1 detect evil or underhatidedness, it is my duty, I feel it to be 
my duty, to expose that evil, and^to lay it bare. There exist 
people who need to be taught a lesson, and to whom 1 long to 
cry, ^ Sinners that you are, do you lead more»righteous lives! ’ ” 

From behind some clouds the sun was rising with a disk as 
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murky and mournful as the face of an ailing child. It was as 
though he were feeling conscious that he had done amiss in so 
long delaying to shed light upon the worlds in so long dallying 
on his bed of soft clouds amid the smoke of the forest fire. But 
gradually the cheering beams suffused the garden throughout^ 
and evoked from the ripening fruit an intoxicating wave of 
scent in^ which, there could be distinguished also the bracing 
breath of autumn. 

Simultaneously there rose into the sky, in the wake of the 
sun, a dense stratum of cloud which, blue and snow-white in 
colour, lay with its soft hummocks reflected in the calm Oka, 
and so wrought therein a secondary firmament as profound 
and impalpable as its original. 

Now then, Makail was Gubin’s command, and once more 
I posted myself at the bottom of the well. About three sazheni 
in depth, and l^ed with^cold, damp mud to above the level of 
my middle, the orifice was charged with a stifling odour both 
of^‘rotten wood and of something more intolerable still. Also, 
whenever I had filled the pail with fhud, and then emptied it • 
into the bucket and shouted '' Right away! the bucket would 
start swinging against my person and bumping it, as un- 
willingly it went doft, and thereafter discharge upon my head 
land shoulders clots of filth and drippings of water — meanwhile 
screening, with its circular bottom, the glowing sun and now 
scarce visible stars. In passing, the spectacle of those stars’ 
waning both pained and cheered me, for it meant that for a 
companion in the firmament they now had the sun. Hence it 
was until my neck felt almost fractured, and my spine and the 
nape of my neck were aching as though clamped in a cast of 
plaster of paris, that I kept my, eyes turned aloft. Yes, any- 
thing to gain a sight of the stars I From them I could not remove 
'Tny Vision, for they seemed to exhibit the heavens in^a new 
guise, and to convey to m4 the joyful tidings that in the sky 
there was present also the sun. 

Yet though, meanwhile, I tried to ponder on something great, 

1 never failed to find myself cherishing the absurd, obstinate 
apprehension that soon the Birkins would leave their beds, enter 
the courtyard, and have Nadezhda betrayed to tjiem by 
Gubin. 

And throughout there kept descending to me from above 
the latter’s inarticulate, as it were damp-sodden, observations. ^ 

Another rat ! ’I I heard him exclaim. “ To think that those ‘ 
two fellows, men of money, should neglect for two whole years 
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to clean out their well! Why, what can the brutes have been 
drinking meanwhile? Look out below, you! ” 

And once more, with a creaking of the pulley, the bucket 
would descend — bumping and thudding against the lining of 
the well as it did so, and bespattering afresh my head and 
shoulders with its filth. Rightly speaking, the Birkins ought 
to have cleared out the well themselves! 

At length, Let us exchange places,*’ I cried. 

“ What is wrong? ” inquired Gubin in response. 

“ Down here it is cold — I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“ Gee up ! ” exclaimed Gubin to the old horse wWch supplied 
the leverage power for the bucket : whereupon I seated myself 
upon the edge of the receptacle and went aloft, where every- 
thing was looking so bright and warm as to bear a new and 
unwontedly pleasing appearance. 

So now it was Gubin’s turn to stahd at the bottom of the 
well. And soon, in addition to the odour of de^ay, and a subdued 
sound of splashing, and the rumblings and bumpings of the 
iron bucket against its chain, there began to come up from the 
damp, blackxavity a perfect stream of curses. 

The infernal skinflints ! ” I heard my companion exclaim^ 
" Hullo, here is something ! A dog or a baby, eh ? The damned, 
old barbarians ! ” 

And the bucket ascended with, among its contents, a sodden 
and most ancient hat. With the passage of time Gubin’s temper 
grew worse and worse, 

“ If I should find a baby here,” next he exclaimed, I shall 
report the matter to the police, and get those blessed old brothers 
I into trouble.” 

Each movement of the leathem-hided, wall-eyed steed which 
did our bidding was accompanied by a swishing of a sand^ tail 
which had for its object the brushing away of autumn’s har-^ 
bingers, the bluebottles. Almost with the tranquil gait of a 
religious did T;he animaJiaccomplish its periodical journeys from 
the wall to the entrance-gates, and back again; after which it 
always heaved a profound sigh, and stood with its bony crest 
lowered. * 

Preseatly from a comer of the yard that lay screened behind 
some rank, pale, Withered, trampled herbage a door screeched, 
and into the yoxd there issued Nadezhda Btrkin, carrying a 
j bunch of keys, and followed by a lady who, elderly and rotund 
of ‘figure, had a fe\jr dark hairs growing on her full and rather 
haughty upper lip. As the two walked towards the cellar 
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(Nadezhda being clad only in an under-petticoat, with a chemise 
half-covering her shoulders, and slippers thrust on to bare feet), 
1 perceived from the languor of the younger woman’s gait that 
she was feeling weary indeed. 

Why do you look at \is like that? ” her senior inquired of 
me as she drew level. And as she did so the eyes that peered 
at me from above the full and, somehow, displaced-looking 
cheeks hid in them a dim, misty, half-blind expression. 

That must be Peter Birkm s mother-in-law,'’ was my un- 
spoken reflection. 

At the door of the cellar Nadezhda handed the keys to hei 
companion, and with a slow step whic'h set her ample bosom 
swa 3 nng, and increased the disarray of the bodice on her round, 
but broad, shouldeis, approached myself, and said quietly: 

Please open the gutter-sluice and let out the water int^ 
the street, or the yard ^i]\ soon he flooded. Oh, the sm» 1] 
it! What is that, thing there A rat^ O hatu'fskkaj wli a 
horrible mess ! ’ 

der face had about it a drawn look, and under her eyes ttic re 
were a pair of dark patches, and in their depths the dry JiiUr 
of a person who has spent a night of waking. True, it was l«» e 
still fresh of hue; yet beads of sweat were standing on the 
forehead, and her shoulders looked giey and heavy - as grey 
and heavy as unleavened bread which the fire has coated with 
a thin crust, yet failed to bake throughtiut. 

“ Please, also, open the wicket ” she continued. \nd in 
case a lame old beggar-woman should call, come aiul tell . 
I am the Nade/hda Ivanovna for whom ’she will iiiquiie. Do 
you understand? ” 

Prom the well, at tins point, there issued the words: 

“ Who is that speaking ’ 
ft is the mistress," I replied. 

‘‘ What? Nadezhda.'' With her I have a bone to pick.” 

" What did he say? ” the woman ask^d tensely as she raised 
her dark, thinly pencilled brows, and made as though to go and 
lean over the well. Independently of my own volition I fore- 
stalled what Gubin might c next have been going to say by 
remarking: r 

** I must tell you that last night he saw you walking in the 
garden here.” ' c 

“ Indeed? ” she ejaculated, and drew herself to her full 
height. Yet in doing so she blushed to Jier shoulders, and, 
clapping plump hands to her bosom, and opening dark pyes to 
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their fullest, said in a hasty and confused whisper as, again 
paling, and shrinking in stature, she subsided like a piece of 
pastry that is turning heavy: 

“Good Lord! What did he see? . . . If the lame woman 
should call, you must not admit her. No, tell her that she will 

not be wanted, that I cannot, that I must not But see 

here. Here is a rouble for you. Oh, good Lord 1 ” 

By this time even louder and more angry exclamations had 
begun to ascend from Gubin. Yet the only sound to reach my 
ears was the woman’s muttered whispering, and as I glanced 
into her face I perceived that its iiitherto high-coloured and 
rounded contours had fallen in, and turned grey, and that her 
flushed lips were trembling to such an extent as almost to 
prevent the articulation of her words. Lastly, her eyes were 
frozen into an expression of pitiful, doglike terror. 

Suddenly she shrugged her shoulders, straigl^tened her form. 
Mill away from her the expression of terror, and said quietly, 
but incisively: 

“ You will not need to say anything about this. Allow nfe.” 

' nd with a swaying step she departed — a step so short as 
* ‘most tb convby the impression that her legs were bound 
together. Yet while the gait was the gait of a person full of 
suppressed fuiy^, it was also the gait of a person who can scarcely 
see an inch in advance. 

Haul away, you! ” shouted Gubin. 

I hauled him up in a state of cold and wet: whereafter he 
fell to stamping around the coping of the well, cursing, and 
waving his arms. 

“ What have you been thinking of all this time? he voci- 
ferated. “ Why, for ever so long I shouted and shouted to you ! ” 

“ I have been telling Nadezhda that last night you saw her 
walking in the garden.” 

Pie sprang towards me with a vicious scowl. 

“ Who ga^e you lea^^e to do so? ” he exclaimed. 

“ Wait a moment. I said that it was oply in a dream that 
you saw her crossing the garden to the washhouse.” 

“ Indeed? And why did you do that? ” 

Somqjiow, as, barelegged, and dripping with mud, he stood 
blinking his eyes at me with a most disagreeable expression, 
he looked extremely comical. 

“ See here,” I remarked. “ You mve only to go and tell hex 
husband about her for me to go and tell him the same story 
about your having *seen the whole thing in a dream.” 
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Why? ” cried Gubin, now almost beside himself. Presently, 
however, he recovered sufficient self-possession to grin and ask 
in an undertone : 

How much did she give you ? ” 

I explained to him that my soJc reason for what 1 had done 
had been that I pitied the woman, and feared lest the brothers 
Birkin should do an injury to one who at least ought not 
to be betrayed. Gubin began by declining to believe me, but 
eventually, after the matter had been thought out, said: 

** Acceptance of money for doing what is right is certainly 
irregular; but at least is it better than acceptance of money 
for conniving at sin. Well, you have spoilt my scheme, young 
fellow. Hired only to clean out the well, I would nevertheless 
have cleaned out the establishment as a whole, and taken 
pleasure in doing so.” 

Then once more he relupsed into fury, and muttered as he 
scunied round and round the well : 

” How dared you poke your nose into other people’s affairs? 
Who are you in this establishment? ” 

The air was hot and arid, yet still the sky was as dull* as 
though coated throughout with the dust of stimmer, and, as 
yet, one could gaze at the sun’s purple, rayless orb without 
blinking, and as easily as one could have gazed at the glowing 
embers of a wood fire. 

Seated on the fence, a number of rooks were directing in 
telligent black eyes upon the heaps of mud which lay around 
the coping of the well. A.nd from time to time they fluttered 
their wings impatiently, and cawed. 

“ 1 got you some work,” Gubin continued in a grumbling 
tone, and put heart into you with the prospect of employ- 
ment. And now you have gone and treated me like ” 

* At diis point I caught the sound of a horse trotting towards 
the entrance-gates, and heard someone shout, as the animal 
drew level with the house : 

“ Your timber toc^ has caught alight! ” 

Instantly, frightened by the shout, the rooks took to their 
wings and flew away. Also, a window^sash squeaked, and the 
courtyard resounded with sudden bustle — ^the culinary regions 
vomiting the elderly lady and the tousled, half-clad Jonah, 
and an open window the uoper half of the red-Jieaded Peter. 

” Men, harness up as quickly as possible! ” the latter tried, 
his voice charged ivith a plaintive note. 

And, indeed, he liad hardly spoken before Gubin led out a 
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fat roan pony, and Jonah pulled from a shelter a light buggy 
or hritchka. Meanwhile Nadezhda called from the veranda 
to Jonah: 

Do you first go in and dress yourself! 

The elderly lady then unfastened the gates; whereupon a 
stunted, oldish muzhik in a red shirt.^limped into the yard with 
a foam-flecked steed, and exclaimed: 

“ It is caught in two places — ^at the Savelkin clearing and 
near the cemetery 1 ” 

Immediately the company pressed around him with groans 
and ejaculations, and Gubin alone continued to harness the 
pony with swift and dexterous hands — saying to me through 
his teeth as he did so, and without looking at anyone: 

That is how those wretched folk always defer things until 
too late.’’ 

The next person to present herself at the entrance-gates was 
a beggar-woman. Screwing up her eyes in a furtive manner, 
she droned: 

For the sake of Lord Je-e-esus! ” 

. “ God will give you alms! God will give you alms! ” was 
Nadezhda’s reply as, turning pale, she flung out her arms in the 
old woman’s direction. “ You see, a terrible thing has happened 
— our timber lands have caught fire. You must come again 
later.” 

Upon that Peter’s bulky form (which had entirely filled the 
window from which it had been leaning) disappeared with a 
jerk, and in its stead there came into view the figure of a woman. 
Said she contemptuously : 

See the visitation with which God has tried us, you men of 
faint hearts and indolent hands! ” 

The woman’s hair was grey at the temples, and had resting 
upon 4t a silken cap which so kept changing colour in thfe sim’^ 
light as to convey to one the im'pression that her head was 
bonneted with steel, vyhile in her face, picturesque but dark 
(seemingly blackened with smoke), there gleamed two pupil-less 
blue eyes of a kind which I had never before beheld 

“ Fools,” she continued, “ how often have I not pointed out 
to you 4he necessity of cutting a wilder space between the timber 
and the cemetery? ” 

From a furrow above the woij^’s smafl, but prominent, 
nose a pair of heavy brows extended to temples that were 
silvered over. As she spoke there fell a strange silence amid 
which, save for the pony’s pawing of the mire, no sound mingled 
T 741 
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with the sarcastic reproaches of the deep, almost masculine 
voice. 

“ That again is the mother-in-law,” was my inward reflection. 

Gubin finished the harnessing — then said to Jonah in the 
tone of a. superior addressing a servant: 

“ Go in and dress yourself, you object! ” 

Nevertheless the Birkins drove out of the yard precisely 
as they were, while the peasant mounted his belathered steed 
and followed them at a trot, and the elderly lady disappeared 
from the window, leaving its panes even darker and blacker 
than they bad previously been. Gubin, slip-slopping through 
the puddles with bare feet, said to me with a sharp glance as 
he moved to shut the entrance-gates: 

“ I presume that I can now take in hand the little affair of 
which you know.” 

'' Yakov! ” at, this juncfturc someone shouted from the house. 

Gubin straighteijed himself d la militaire. 

Yes, I am coming,” he replied. 

M/hereafter, padding on bare soles, he ascended the steps. 
Nadezhda, standing at their top, turned away with a frown of 
repulsion at his approach, and nodded and beckoned th myself. 

“ What has Yakov said to you? ” she inquired. 

He has been reproaching me.” 

Reproaching you for wliat? ” 

“ For having spoken to you.” 

She heaved a sigh. 

‘'Ah, the mischief-maker!” she exclaimed. “And what is 
it that he wants? ” 

As she pouted her displeasure her round and vacant** face 
looked almost childlike. 

“ Good Lord ! ” she added. “ What do such men as^he want? ” 

Meanwhile the heavens w^ere becoming overspread with dark 
grey cloud, and presaging a flood of autumn rain, while from 
the window near the steps the voice o{ Peter’s^ iilother-in-law 
was issuing in a steady stream. At first, however, nothing was 
distinguishable save a sound like the humming of a spindle. 

“ It is my mother that is speaking,” Nadezhda explained 
softly. “ Shell give it him! Yes, she will protect me! ” 

Yet I scarcely heard Nadezhda’s words, so greatly was I 
feeling struck with the qui^t forcefulness, the absolute assur- 
ance, of what was being said within the window. 

“Enough, enough!” said the voice. “Only through lack 
of occupation have you joined the company of the righteous.” 
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Upon this I made a move to approach closer to the window; 
whereupon Nadezhda whispered: 

“ Whither are you going? You must not listen.” 

• While she was yet speaking I heard come from the window : 

Similarly your revolt against mankind has come of. idleness, 

‘ of lack of an interest in life. To you the world has been weari- 
some, so, while devising this revolt as a resource, .you have 
excused it on the ground of service of God and love of equity, 
while in reality constituting yourself the devil's workman.” 

Here Nadezhda plucked at my sleeve, and tried to pull me 
away, but I remarked: 

I must learn what Gubin has got to say in answer.” 

This made Nadezhda smile, and then whisper with a con- 
fiding glance at my face : 

'' You see, I have made a full confession to her. I went and 
said to her: ‘ Mamenka, I have ha^ a misfgrtune.' J\nd her 
only reply as she stroked my hair was, ‘ A|jl, little fool ! ' Thus 
you see that she pities me. And what makes her care the less 
that I should stray in that direction is that she yearns ioi me 
to bear her a child, a grandchild, as an heir to her property.” 

Next *Gubin was heard saying within the room : 

Whensoever an offence is done against the law I ” 

At once a stream of impressive words from the other drowned 
his utterance. 

An offence is not always an offence of moment, since some- 
times a person outgrows the law, and finds it too restrictive. 
No one person ought to be rated against another. For whom 
alone ought we to fear? Only the God in whose sight all of 
us Have erred.” 

- And though in the elderly lady's voice there were weariness 
and distaste, the words were spoken slowly and incisively. 
IJpoH this Gubin tried to murmur something or another, bfft 
again his utterance failed to edge its way into his interlocutor's 
measured p*eriods. 

“ No great achievement is it,” she said, to condemn a 
fellow creature. For always it is easy to sit in judgment upon 
our fellows. And even if a fellow preature be allowed to pursue 
an evil course unchecked, his offence may yet prove productive 
of good. Remember how in every case the Saints reached God. 
Yet how truly sanctified, by the,time that*they did so reach 
Him, were they 1 Let this ever be borne in mind, for we are 
over-apt to condepn and punish.” 

“ In former days, Natalia Vasilievna, you took away from 
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me my substance, you took my all. Also, let me recount to you 
how we fell into disagreement.” 

“No; there is no need for that ” 

“ Thereafter I ceased to be able to bear the contemplation 
of myself: I ceased to consider myself as of any value.” 

“ Let the past remain the past. That which must be is not 
to be avoided.” 

“ Through you I say, 1 lost my peace of mind.” 

Nadezhda nudged me, and whispered with gay malice: 

“ That is probably true, for they say that once he was one </f 
her lovers.” 

Then she recollected herself, and, clapping her hands to her 
face, cried through her fingers: 

0 good Lord! What have I said? No, no, you must not 
believe these tales. They are only slanders, for she is the best 
of women.” 

“ When evil has done,” continued the quiet voice within 
the window, “ it can never be set right by recounting it to 
others. He upon whom a burden has been laid should try to 
bear it. And, should he fail to boar it. the fact yrill mean that 
the burden has been be>Lnd his strength.” 

“ It was thiough you th it I lost everything. It was you that 
stripped me bare.” 

“ But to that whicli you lost I added movement. Nothing 
in life is e^ er lost ; it merely passes from one hand to another 
— from the unskilled hand to the experienced, so that even the 
bone picked of a dog may ultimately become of value.” 

“ Yes, 0 bone — that is what I am,” 

“ Why should you say that? You a’e still a man.” 

“ Yes, a man, but a man useful for what? ” 

“ Useful, e\en though the use may not yet be fully apparent.” 

*To tfes, after a pause, the speaker added; 

“ Now, depart In peat e, and make no further attempt against 
this woman. Nay, do not even speak ill of her if ycni can help 
it, but consider everything that you saw to have been seen in 
a dream.” 

“ Ah! ” was Gubin’s contrive cry. “ It shall be as you say. 
Yet, though I should hate, I could not bear, to grieve you, I 
must confess that the height whereon you stand is 

“ Is what, O frieted of mine? ” 

“Nothing; sa^e that of all souls in this world you a-e, 
without exception, the best.” 

“ Yakov Petjovitch, in this world you and I might have 
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ended our lives together in honourable partnership. And even 
now, if God be willing, we might do so.” 

'' No. Rather must farewell be said.” 

. All became quiet within the window, except that after a 
prolonged silence there came from the woman a dfep sigh, 
and then a whisper of, “ O Lord! ” 

Treading softly, like a cat, Nadezhda darted aw^ towards 
the steps; whereas I, less fortunate, was caught by the departing 
Gubin in the very act of leaving the neighbourhood of the 
window. Upon that he inflated his cheeks, ruffled up his sandy 
hair, turned red in the face like a man who has been through a 
fight, and cried in strange, querulous, high-pitched accents: 

“ Hi! What were you doing just now? Long-legged devil 
that you are, I have no further use for you — do not intend 
to work with you any more. So you can go.” 

At the same moment the dim fac«, with its great blue eyes, 
showed itself at the window, and the stern voice inquired: 

" What does the noise mean? ” • 

“ What does it mean? It means that I do not intend-* — ” 
You must not, if you wish to create a disturbance, do it 
anywhere but in the street. It must not be created here.” 

What is all this? ” Nadezhda put in with a stamp of her 
foot. ^‘ What ” 

At this point the cook rushed out with a toasting-fork, and 
militantly ranged herself by Nadezhda^s side, exclaiming: 

“ See what comes of not having a single muzhik in the 
house! ” 

I now prepared to withdraw, but, in doing so, glanced once 
mo¥e at the features of the elderly lady, and saw that the blue 
pupils were dilated so as almost to fill the eyes in their entirety, 
and to leave only a bluish margin. And strange and painful were 
thos% eyes — eyes fixed blindly, eyes which seemed ha\« 
strayed from their orbits through yielding to emotion and a 
consequent*overstraing while the apple of the throat had swelled 
like the crop of a bird, and the sheen o^ the silken headdress 
become as the sheen of metal. Involuntarily I thought to 
myself : 

a head that must be ma3e of iron.” 

By this time Gubin had penitently subsided, and was ex- 
chan^ng harmless remarks with the coqjc, while carefully 
avoiding my glance. 

'' Good day to you, madame,” at lengtjj^ I said as I passed 
the window. 
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Not at once did she reply, but when^she did so she said 
kindly : 

“ And good day to you, my friend. Yes, I wish you good 
day." 

To which she added an inclination of the head which re- 
sembled nothing so much as a hammer which much percussion 
upon an ^nvil has wrought to a fine polish. 
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The timber-built town of Buev, a town which has several times 
been burnt to the ground, lies huddled upon a hillock above 
the river Obericha. Its houses, with their many-coloured 
shutters, stand so crowded together as to form around the 
churches and gloomy law courts a perfect maze — the streets 
which intersect the dark masses of houses meandering aimlessly 
thither and thither, and throwing off alley-ways as narrow as 
^sleeves, and feeling their way along plot-fences^ and warehouse 
-walls, until, viewed from the hillock above, the town lopks as 
though someone has stirred it up with a sl5ck and dispersed 
and confused everything that it contains. Only from the point 
where Great Zhitnaia Street takes its rise from the river do 
the stone* mansions of the local merchants (for the most part 
German colonists) cut a grim, direct line through the packed 
clusters of buildings constructed of wood, and skirt the green 
islands of gardens, and thrust aside the churches: whereafter, 
continuing its way through Council Square (still running in- 
exorably straight), the thoroughfare stretches to, and traverses, 
a barren plain of scrub, and so reaches the pine plantation 
belonging to the Monastery of St. Michael the Archangel where 
^tUe latter is lurking behind a screen of old red spruces of which 
the denseness seems to prop the very heavens^ and which on 
clear, sunny days .can be seen rising to mark the spot whence 
the m<wiastery’s crosses, like the gijded birds of the forest of 
eternal silence, scintillate a constant welcome. 

At a distance of sojie ten houses before Zhitnaia Street 
debouches upon the plain which I have mentioned there begin 
to diverge from the street, and to trend towards a ravine, and 
eventually to lose themselves in the latter’s recesses, the small, 
squat sljpnties with one or two windows apiece which consti- 
tute the suburb of Tolmachikha. This suburb, it may be said, 
had as its original founders the menials of a landowner named 
,Tolmachev — ^a landowner who, after emancipating his serfs 
:3tome thirteen years before all serfs were le|||lly emancipated,.^ 

^ In the year i86i. 
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waSj for^his action, visited with such bitter revilement that, 
in dire offence at the same, he ended by becoming an inmate 
of the monastery, and there spending ten years under the vow 
of silence, until death overtook him amid a peaceful obscurity 
bom of the fact that the authorities had forbidden his exhibition 
to pilgrims or strangers. 

It is jn the very cots originally apportioned to Tolmachev’s 
menials, at the time, fifty years ago, when those menials were 
converted into citizens, that the present inhabitants of the 
suburb dwell. And never have they been burnt out of those 
homes, although the same period has seen all Buev save Zhit- 
naia Street consumed, and everywhere that one may delve 
within the township one will be sure to come across undestroyed 
hearthstones. 

The suburb, as I have said, stands at the hither end and 
on the sloping jide of one of the arms of a deep, wooded ravine, 
with its windows facing towards the ravine’s yawning mouth, 
and affording a View direct to the Mokrie (certain marshes 
bdyond the Obericha) and the swampy forest of firs into which 
the dim red sun declines. Further on, the ravine trends adross 
the plain— then bends round towards the western side of the 
town, and eats away the clayey soil with an appetite which 
each spring increases, and which, carrying the soil down to 
the river, is gradually clogging the river’s flow, and diverting 
the muddy water towards the marshes, and converting those 
marshes into a lagoon outright. The fissure in question is 
named The Great Ravine,” and has its steep flanks so over- 
grown with chestnuts and laburnums that even in summer-time 
its recesses are cool and moist, and so serve as a conv<*ment 
trysting-place for the poorer lovers of the suburb and the town, 
and witness their tea-drinkings and frequently fatal quarrels, 
as vAiW as being used by the more well-to-do for a dumping 
ground for rubbish of the nature of deceased dogs, cats, and 
horses. 

Pleasantly singiqg, there scours the bottom of the ravine the 
brook known as the Zhandarmski Spring, a brook celebrated 
throughout Buev for its crystal-cold water, which is so icy of 
temperature that even on a burning day it will make fhe teeth 
ache. This water the denizens of Tolmachikha account to be 
their peculiar property: wherefore they are proud of it, and 
drink it to the exclusion of any other, and so live to a green old 
age which in somt cases cannot even reckon its years. And by 
way of a livelihood the men of the suburb*indulge in hunting, 
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fishing, fowling, and thieving (not a single artisan proper does 
the suburb contain, save the cobbler Gorkov — a thin, con- 
sumptive skeleton of surname Tchulan); while, as regards the 
women, they, in winter, sew, and make sacks for Zimmel's mill, 
and pull tow, and in summer they scour the plantation of the 
monastery for truffles and other produce, and the forest on 
the other side of the river for huckleberries. Also, t^o of the 
suburb’s women practise as fortune tellers, while two others 
conduct an easy and highly lucrative trade in prostitution. 

The result is that the town, as distinguished from the suburb, 
believes the men of the latter to be one and all thieves, and the 
women and girls of the suburb to be one and all disreputable 
characters. Hence the town strives always to restrict and 
extirpate the suburb, while the suburbans retaliate upon the 
townsfolk with robbery and arson and murder, while despising 
AliOvSe townsfolk for their parsimony, decorum, and avarice, and 
detesting the settled, comfortable mode of life which they lead. 

So poor, for that matter, is the suburb that never do even 
•beggars resort thither, save when drunk. No, the only creatufes 
which resort thither are dogs which subsist no one knows how 
as predatorily they roam from court to court with tails tucked 
between their flanks, and bloodless tongues hanging down, and 
legs ever prepared, on sighting a human being, to bolt into the 
ravine, or to let down their owners upon subservient bellies in 
expectation of a probable kick or curse. 

In short, every cranny of every cot in the place, with the 
grimy panes of their windows, and their lathed roofs overgrown 
with velvety moss, breathes forth the universal, deadly hope- 
Ji^-ssneis induced by Russia's crushing poverty. 

in the Tolmachikhans’ backyards grow only alders, elders, 
and weeds. Evervwhere docks thrust up heads through cracks 
in the fences to catch at the legs or the skirts of passeA-by, 
while masses of nettles squeeze their way under fences to sting 
little childrerf. Apropoj, the latter are all thin and hungry, 
in the highest degree quarrelsome, and addicted to prolonged 
lamentation. Also, each spring sees a certain proportion of their 
number carried off by diphtheria, while scarlatina and measles 
are as egidemic among them as is typhoid among their elders. 

Thus the sounds of life most to be heard throughout the 
suburb are the sounds either of weeding or of jnad cursing. In 
general, however, life in Tolmachikha is lived quietly and 
Pthargically. So much is this the case that i|i spring even the 
cats forbear to squall save in crushed and subdued accents. 
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The only local person to sing is Felitzata; and even she does 
so only when she is drunk* It may be said that Felitzata is a 
saucy, cunning procuress, and does her singing in a peculiarly 
thick and rasping voice which, with many croaks and hiatuses, 
necessitates much closing of the eyes, and a great protruding 
of the apple of the throat. Indeed, it is only the women of 
the place who, turbulently quarrelsome and hysterically noisy, 
spend most of the day in scouring the streets with skirts 
tucked up, and never cease begging for pinches of salt or flour 
or spoonfuls of oil as they rail and screech at and beat their 
children, and thrust withered breasts into their babies’ mouths, 
and rush and fling themselves about, and bawl in a constant 
endeavour to right their w^oebegone condition. Yes, all are 
dishevelled and dirty, and have wizened, bony faces, and 
the restless eyes of thieves. Never, indeed, is a woman plump 
of f gure save at the period when she is ill, and her eyes are 
dim, and her gait is laboured. Yet until they are forty the 
majority of the women become pregnant with every winter, 
aid on the arrival of spring may be seen walking abroad with 
large stomachs and blue hollows under the eyes. And even 
this does not prevent them from working with the same desperate 
energy as vrhen they are not with child. In short, the inhabitants 
of the place resemble needles and threads with which some 
rough, clumsy, and impatient hand is for ever trying to darn 
a ragged cloth which as constantly parts and rends. 

:*! * * :*: * * * 

The chief person of repute in the suburb is my landlord, one 
Antipa Yologonov — a. little old man who keeps a shop oft'* oa* ^ 
wares,” and also lends money on pledge. 

Unfortunately Antipa is a sufferer from a long-standing 
tenctency to rheumatism which has left him bow-leg^d, and 
twisted and swollen his fingers to the extent that they will 
not bend. Hence he always keeps his hands tucked into his 
sleeves, though seemingly he has the less use for them in that, 
even when he withdraws them from their shelter, he does so as 
cautiously as though he were afraid of their becoming dislocated. 

On the other hand, he never loses his temper, and, -he never 
grows excited. 

“ Neither of Jhose things suits me,” he will say, for my 
heart is dilated, and might at any moment fail.” 

As for his faoe, it has high cheek-bones which in places^ 
blossom iiitp dark red blotches; an expression as calm as that 
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of the face of a Khirghiz; a chin whence dangle wisps of mingled 
grey^ red, and flaxen hair of a perpetually moist appearance; 
oblique and ever-changing eyes. which are permanently con- 
"traCted; a pair of thick, parti-coloured eyebrows which cast 
deep shadows over the eyes; and temples whereon a number 
of blue veins struggle with an irregular, sparse coating of 
bristles. Finally, about his whole personality there is something 
ever variable and intangible. 

Also, his gait is irritatingly slow; and the more so owing 
to his coat, which, of a cut devised by himself, consists, as it 
were, of cassock, sarafan,^ and waistcoat in one. As often as 
not he finds the skirts of the garment cumbering his legs: 
whereupon he has to stop and give them a kick. And thus it 
:omes about that permanently the skirts are ragged and torn. 
I No need for hurry,” is his customary remark. “ iVlways, 
|ri time, docs one win to onS’s pitch irf the market-place.” 

'' His speech is cast in rounded periods^ and .displays a great 
o\^e for ecclesiastical terms. On the occurrence of one suc^ 
:erm, he pauses thereafter as though mentally he were adding 
; 0 ' the term a ve^y thick, a very black, full-stop. Yet always 
le will converse with anyone, and at great length — ^his probable 
notive being a desire to leave behind him the reputation of a 
svise old man. 

In his shanty are three windows facing on to the street, and 
i partition- wall which divides it into two rooms of unequal 
jize. In the larger room, which contains a Russian stove, he 
limself lives: in the smaller room I have my abode. By a 
massage the two are separated from a storeroom where, closeted 
►f‘hmd*a door to which there are a heavy, old-fashioned bolt 
iriu many iron and brass screws, Antipa preserves pledges left 
jy his neighbours/ such as samovars, ikons, winter clotjjing 
md the* like. Of this storeroom he always carries the great 
ndentated key at the back of the strap which upholds his cloth 
breeches; and whenever* the police call to" ascertain whether 
le is harbouring any stolen goods a long thne ensues whilst 
le is shifting the key round to his stomach, and again a 
ong time whilst he is unfastening 4t from the belt. Mean- 
while he #iys pompously to the Superintendent or the Deputy 
Superintendent: 

“ Never do I take in goods of that kind. Of tifd truth of what 
i^ay, your honour, you have more than once assured yourself 

person.” 


Jacket, 
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Also, whenever Antipa sits d( wn the key rattles against the 
back or the seat of his chair: whereupon he bends his arm with 
difficulty, and feels to see whcthci or not the key has come 
unslung. ITiis 1 know for the reason iha^ the partition-wall 
is not So thick but that I can hear his every breath drawn, and 
divine his every movement. 

Of an evening, when the misty sun is slanting across the 
river towards the auburn belt of pines, and distilling pink 
vapours from the sombre vista to be seen through the shaggy 
mouth of the ravine, Antipa \"ologonov sets out a squat samovar 
that is dinted of side, and plated with green ovide on handle, 
turncock, and spout. Then he seats himself at his table by the 
window. 

At intervals I hear the evening stillness broken by questions 
put in a tone which implies always an expe( tation of a precise 
an wor. ^ 

“Where is Darika^ ’ 

, “ He has gone to the spring fer water.” The answxi i*. gn tn 
whiningly, and in a thin voice. 

“ And how is your sister? ” 

“ Still in pain.” 

Yes? Well, you can go now.” 

Giving a slight cough to clear his throat, the old man begins 
to sing in a quastring falsetto. 

Oiue a bullet smol* n.’s bicasl, 

And scan e tuc ] ang I telt 
13iit iir’c r the iJing could be t\prr‘v'- d 
W liitli l^n ic suKc ii ith dt till ' 

As tile samovar hisses and bubbles heavy footstC|»D ^c f<iind 
in the street, and an in<listinrt voice says: 

“ Jle thinks that because he is a Town Councillor he I'* also 
clever.” 

“ Yes; such folk are apt to glow very proud.”^ 

“ Why, all his brains put together wouldn t grease one of ray 
boots! ” ** 

And as the voices die awav the old man^ falsetto trickles 
forth anew, humming : 

" The poor man's anger Minika! Hi, you ! Cbifle in here, 

and 1 will give you a bit of sugar. How is youi father t^ing 
on? Is he drunk at present? 

“ No, sobei, for he is taking nothing but kvai and raMiag^ 
soup.”j, *' 

“ And what is he doing for a living? ” 
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Sitting at the table, and thinking/*’ 

And has your mother been beating him again? ” 

“ No — ^not again.” 

And she — how is she? ” 

'' Obliged to keep indoors." 

“ Well, run along with you.” 

Softly there next presents herself before the window Felit- 
zata, a woman of about forty with a hawk-like gleam in her 
roldly civil eyes, and a pair of handsome lips compressed into 
a covert smile. She is well known throughout the suburb, and 
once had a son, Nilushka, who was the local “ God’s fool.'' 
Also she has the reputation of knowing what is correct pro- 
cedure on all and sundry occasic)|[S, as well as of being skilled 
in lamentations, funeral rites, and festivities in connection with 
^he musterings of recruits. Lastly she has had a hip broken, 
jlo that she walks with an ificlination towards the left. 

Her fellow women say of her that her veins^ contain a drop 
of gentle blood but probably the statement is inspired J)y 
no more than the fact that she treats everyone with the same 
cold civility. Nevertheless there is something peculiar about 
her, for her hands are slender, and have long lingers, and her 
head is haughtily poised, and her voice has a metallic ring, 
even though the metal has, as it were, growm dull and rusty. 
Also, she speaks of everyone, herself included, in the most 
rough and downright terms, yet terms which are so simple 
that, though her talk may be disconcerting to listen to, it could 
never be called obscene. 

For instance, once I overheard Vologonov reproach her for 
iot leading a more becoming life. 

'‘You ought to have more self-restraint,” said he, “ seeing 
that you are a lady, and also your own mistress.” 

“ That is played out, my friend,” she replied. “ You s*ee, I 
have had very much to bear, for there was a time when such 
hunger used to gnaw atrfiiy belly as you would never believe. 
It was then that my eyes became dazzled with the tokens of 
shame. So I took my fill of love, as does every woman. And 
once a woman has become a light-oMove she may as well doff 
her shift mltogether, and use the body which God has given her. 
And, after ail, an independent life is the best life: so I hawk 
myself about like a pot of beer, and say, ‘ Drink of this, anyone 
|Who likes, while it still contains liquor.’ ” 

“ It makes one ^feel ashamed to hear such talk,” said 
Vologonov with a sigh. 
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In response she burst out laughing. 

'' What a virtuous man! ’’ was her comment upon his remaric. 

Until now Antipa had spoken rautiousjy, and in an under- 
tone, whereas the woman had replied in loud accents of challenge. 

“ Will you come in and have some tea? ” he said next as he 
leant out of the window. 

“ No, I thank you. In passing, what a thing I have heard 
about you! ” 

Do not shout so loud. Of what are you speaking? ’’ 

Oh, of such a thing! ” 

Of nothings I imagine.^’ 

" Yes, of everything” 

“ God. who created all thills, alone knows everything. 

Whereafter the pair whispered together awhile. Then Felit- 
zata disappeared as suddenly as she had come, leaving the old 
ma’i sitting motionless. At length he heaved a profound sigh, 
and muttered to himself: 

Into that Eve’s ears be there poured the poison of the 
asp! . . . Yet pardon me, O God! Yea, pardon me! ” 

The words contained not a paiticlc of genuine contrition. 
Rather, I believe, lie uttered them because he had a weakness 
not for words which signified anything, but for words which, 
being out of the way, were not used by the common folk of the 
jsuburb. 

9 ic j)c « 4: 4; 

Sometimes Vologonov knocks at the partition-wall with a 
superannuated arshin measure which has only fifteen vershohi 
of its length remaining. He knocks, and shouts. 

“ Lodger, would you care to join me in a pot of tea? ” 

During the early days of our acquaintanceship he regarded 
me ^ith marked and constant suspicion. Clearly he deemed me 
to be a police detective. But subsequently he took to scanning 
my face with critical curiosity; until at length he said with 
an air of imparting instruction: v 

Have you evci read Paradise Lost and Destroyed} ” 

“ No/' I replied. " Only Paradise Regained” 

This led him to wag his parti-coloured beaid in token that 
he disagreed with my choice, and to observe: ^ 

The reason why Adam lost Paradise is that he allowed 
Eve to corrupt him. And never did the Lord permit him to 
regain it. For who is worthy to return to the gates of Paradise?, 
Not a ijingle human being." 

And, indjsed, I found it waste of time to dispute the matter, 
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for he iperely listened to what I had got to say, and then, 
without an attempt at refutation, repeated in the same tone 
as before, and exactly in the same words, his statement that 
Adam lost Paradise for the reason that he allowed Eve to 
corrupt him.’’ 

Similarly did women constitute our most usual subject of 
conversation. , 

“You are young,” once he said, “ and therefore a human 
being bound to find forbidden fruit blocking your way at every 
step. This because the human race is a slave to its love of sin, 
or, in other words, to love of the Serpent. Yes, woman con- 
stitutes the prime impediment to everything in life, as history 
has many times affirmed. And^^first and foremost is she the 
source of restlessness. ' Charged with poison, the Serpent shall 
plunge in thee her fangs.’ Which Serpent is, of course, our 
'desire of the flesh, the Serpent at whose instigation the Greeks 
razed towns to the ground, and. ravaged Tro^ and Carthagena 
and Egypt, and the Serpent which caused an amorous passion 
for the sister of Alexander Pavlovitch^ to bring about Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia. On the other hand, both the Mohammedan 
nations and the Jews have from earliest times grasped the 
matter aright, and kept their women shut up in their back 
premises; whereas we permit the foulest of profligacy to exist, 
and walk hand in hand with our women, and allow them to 
graduate as female doctors, and to pull teeth, and all the rest 
of it. The truth is that they ought not to be allowed to advance 
beyond midwife, since it is woman’s business either to serve as 
a breeding animal or opprobriously to be called neiskusohrachnaia 
Yes, woman’s business should end there.” • 

Near the stove there ticks and clicks on the grimy wall that 
is papered with “-rules and regulations ” and sheets of yellow 
manuscript the pendulum of a small clock, with, hanging lo one 
of its weights, a hammer and a horseshoe, and, to the other, a 
copper pestld Also, in p. corner of the room a number of ikons 
make a glittering show with their silver appliqtte and the gilded 
halos which surmount their figures’ black visages, while a stove 
with a ponderous grate glowers out of the window at the ^eenery 
in Zhiti^ia Street and beyond the ravine*(l:)eyond the ravine 
everything looks bright and beautiful), and the dusty, dimly 
lighted storeroom across the passage emits a perennial odour of 
dried mushroom, tobacco leaves, and hemp oil. 

^ The Ei^ipcror Alexander I. 

* “ Maid who hast never tasted of marriage.’* 


G 741 
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Vologonov stirs his strong, stewed tea with a battered old 
teaspoon, and says with a sigh as he sips a little: 

All my life I have been engaged in gaining experience; so 
that now 1 know most things, Ind ought to be listened to with 
attentiqn. Usually folk do so listen to me, but though here 
and there one may find a living soul, of the rest it may be said: 

‘ In the Jlouse of David shall terrible things come to pass, and 
fire shall consume the spirit of lechery/ ” 

The words resemble bricks in that they seem, if possible, to 
increase the height of the walls of strange and extraneous 
events, and even stranger dramas, which lodin for ever around 
me. 

For example,” continues the old man, “ why is Mitri 
Ermolaev Polukonov, our ex-mayor, lying *dead before his 
time? Because he conceived a number of arrogant projects. 
For example, he sent hif, eldest son to study at Kazan: with 
the result that during the son’s second year at the University 
he, the son, brougiit home with him a curly-headed Jewess, and 
said to his father: ' Without this woman I cannot live — in her 
are bound up my whole soul and strength.’ Yes, a pass indeed ! 
And from that day forth nothing but misfortune befell, in that 
Yashka took to drink, the Jewess gave way to repining, and 
Mitri had to go perambulating the town with piteous invitations 
to * come and see, my brethren, .to what depths I have 'sunk! ’ 
And though, eventually, the Jewess died of a bloody flux, of 
a miscarriage, the past was beyond mending, and, while the 
son went to the bad, and took to drink for good and all, the 
father ' fell a victim by night to untimely death/ Yes, the 
lives of * two folk were thus undone by ‘ the thom-bearing 
company of Judaea.’ Like ourselves, the Hebrew has a destiny 
of his own. And destiny cannot be driven- out with a stick. 
Of each of us the destiny is unhasting. It moves slowly and 
quietly, and can never be avoided. ‘ Wait,’ it says. ' Seek 
not to press onward.’ " 

As he discourses ^Vologonov’s eyes ceaselessly change colour 
— ^now turning to a dull grey, and wearing a tired expression, 
and no^ becoming blue, and assuming a mournful air, and now 
(and most frequently of all) beginning to emit green %ishes of 
an impartial malevolence. 

Similarly, tl^ Kapustins, once a powerful family, came at 
length to dust — became as nothing. It was a family the members 
of which were evei^in favour of change, and devoted to anything 
that was new. In fact, thev went and set\iD a piano! Well, 
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of them only Valentine is still on his legs, and he (he is a doctor 
of less than forty years of age) is a hopeless drunkard, and 
saturated with dropsy, and fallen a prey to asthma, so that 
his cancerous eyes protrude horribly. Yes, the Kapustins, like 
the Polukonovs, may be ‘ written down as dead.’ ” , 
Throughout Vologonov speaks in a tone of unassailable con- 
viction, in a tone implying that never could thingj happen, 
never could things have happened, otherwise than as he has 
stated. In fact, in his hands even the most inexplicable, the most 
grievous, phenomena of life become such as a law has inevitably 
decreed. 

'' And the same thing will befall the Osmukhins,” he next 
remarks. “ Let them be a warning to you never to make friends 
with Germans, and never to engage in business with them. In 
Russia any housewife may brew beer; yet our people will not 
drink it — they are more used to spirits. Also, Russian folk 
like to attain their object in drinking at once] and a skkalik^ 
of vodka will do more to sap wit than fivrf kruzhki ^ of beer. 
Once our people liked uniform simplicity; but now they ‘are 
become like a man who was born blind, and has suddenly 
acquired sight, A change indeed ! For thirty-three years did 
Ilya of Murom * sit waiting for His end before it came: and all 

who cannot bide patiently in a state of humility^ ” 

Meanwhile cloud.s shaped like snow-white swans are traversing 
the roseate heavens, and disappearing into space, while below 
them, on earth, the ravine can be seen spread out like the pelt 
of a bear which the broad shoulders of some fabulous giant 
have sloughed before taking refuge in the marshes and forest. 
In fact, the landscape reminds me of sundry ancient tales of 
marvels, as also does Antipa Vologonov, the man who is so 
strangely conversant with the shortcomings of human life, and 
so paisionately addicted to discussing them. 

For a moment or two he remains silent as sibilantly he purses 
his lips and* drinks sopie saffron-coloured tea -from the saucer 
which the splayed fingers of his right hapd are balancing on 
their tips, ^^ereafter, when his wet moustache has been dried, 
his level voice resumes its speech in tones as measured as those 
of onei’eading aloud from the Psalter, 

^ A measure equal to the fortieth part of a vedro (2.7 gallons). 

“ A measure equal to 2.r6 Imperial pipts. i 

• Ilya Murometz, the legendary figure most frequently met wth in 
Russian hilini (folk songs), and probably identical with Elijah the 
Vropliet, though credited with many of the attribfites proper, rather, to 
the pagan god Perurf the Thunderer. 
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Ila\e you noticed a shop in Zhitnaia Street kept by an 
old mail named Asiev? Once that man had ten sons. Six of 
them^ however, died in infancy. Of the remainder the eldest, 
a fine singei, was at once extravagant and a bookworm: where- 
fore, whilst an ofFicci’s seivant at Tashkend, he cut the throats 
ol his master and mistress, and for doing so was executed by 
diooting.^ As a matter ol fact, the tale has it that be had been 
making lc\ < to his mistress, and then been thrown over in favour 
of his master once more. And another son, Grigori, after being 
given a high school education at St. Petersburg, became a 
lunatic. And another, Alexei, entered the ahny as a cavalry- 
man, but is now acting as a circus rider, and probably has 
also become a drunkaid. And the youngest son of all, Nikolai, 
lan away as a boy, and, eventually arriving in New way with 
a piecious scheme for catching fish in the Aictic Ocean, met 
with failure through thedact that he had overlooked the cir- 
cumstance that we Russians have fish of our own and to spaie, 
and had to have ftis interest assigned by his father to a local 
mohastery. So much for fish of tie Arctic Seas! Yet if 
Nikolai had only waited, if he had only been more patient, 
he ” 

Here Vologonov loweis his voice, and continues with some- 
thing of the growl of an angiy dog: 

“ I too have had sons, one of wdiom was killed at Kushka (a 
document has certified to that effect), another was di owned 
whilst drunk, tliiec moic died in inlancy, and only two are 
still alive. Of these last, I know that onc^ is ac ting as a waiter 
in a hotel at Smolensk, while tin other, Mclenti, w^as educated 
for the Clmrch, sent to stud}* in a seminary, induced to almond 
and get into trouble, and eventually dispatched to Siheiia. 
There now! Yes, the Russian is what might be called a ' light- 
" weighted ’ individual, an individual who, unless he hold* liim* 
self down by the head, is soon carried off by the wnnd like a 
chicken s feather. For wc are too self-confident and restless. 
Before now 1 myseh have been a gull, a man lac'kiiig balance: 
for never does youth realise its own insignificance, oi know how 
to wait.” 

Dis'-crtations of the kind drop from the pld man like water 
from a leaky pipe on a cold, blustery day in autumn. Wagging 
his grey beard, he talks an^l talks, until 1 begin to think that 
he must be an evil wizard, and master ol this remote, barren, 
swampy, ravine-pited icgion — that he it is who origmally 
planted the .town in this uncomfortable, clayey hollow, and 
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has tlirown the houses into heaps, and entangled the streets, 
and wantonly created the town’s unaccountably rude and 
rough and deadly existence, and addled men’s brains with 
dibconnected nonsense, and consumed their hearts with a fear 
of life. Yes, it comes to me that it must be he wh® during 
the long six months of winter causes cruel snowstorm's from 
the plain to invade the town, and with frost compsesses the 
buildings of the town until their rafters crack, and stinging 
cold brings birds to the ground. Lastly, I become seized with 
the idea that it must be he who, almost every summer, envelops 
the town in those terrible visitations of heat by night which 
seem almost to cause the houses to melt. 

I lowever, as a rule he maintains complete silence, and merely 
mvikcs chewing fnotions with his strong -toothed jaws as he sits 
wagging his beard from side to side. At su<'h times there is in 
his eyes a bluish fire like the gleam of charcoal, while his crooked 
^lngors writhe like worms, and his outward appearance becomes 
sheerly that of a magician of iniquity. * 

'')nce I asked him: 

* What in particular ought men to wait for? ” 

Lor a while he sat (dasping his beard, and, with contracted 
eyes, ga/ing as at something behind me. Then he said quietly 
and didactically: 

“ Some day there will aiise a Strange Man who will proclaim 
to the world the Word to winch there never was a beginning. 
But to which of us is the hour when that Man will arise 
known? To none of us. And to wiiich of us are known the 
miracles which that Word will perform? I'o none pf us.’' 

• • 

•!« * “j! Je * He 

Once upon a time tlierc used to glide past the window of my 
room •the fair, ( urly, wavering, golden licad of Nilushfta the 
idiot, a lad looking like a thing which the earth has begotten 
of love. Vos* Nilushka was like an angel in some sacred pit ture 
adorning the southern or the northern gates of an ancient 
church, as, with his flushed face smeared with wax smoke and 
oil, and his light blue eyes gleaming in a cold, unearthly smile, 
and a irame clad in ti red smock reaching to below his knees, 
and the soles of his feet showing black (always he walked on 
tiptoe), and his thin calves, as stre^ght and vihite as the calves 
of a woman, covered with golden down, he walked the streets. 

Sometimes hopping along on one leg, and smiling, and waving 
his arms, and causing the ample folds and sleeves of his smock 
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to flutter until he seemed to be moving in the midst of a nimbus^ 
Nilushka would sing in a halting whisper the childish ditty: 

O Lo:ord, pardon me! 

Wo-oives run. 

And do-ogs run, 

And the himters wait 
To kill the wolves. 

O Lo-ord, pardon me ! 

Meanwhile he would diffuse a cheering atmosphere of happi- 
ness with which no one in the locality had anything in 
common. For he was ever a lighthearted, winning, essentially 
pure innocent of the type which never fails to evoke good- 
natured smiles and kindly emotions. Indeed, as he roamed the 
streets the suburb seemed to live its life with less clamour, 
to appear more decent of outward guise, since the local folk 
locked upon the imbecile with far more indulgence than they 
did upon their oyn children, and he was intimate with, and 
bejpved by, even ihe worst. Probably the reason for this was 
that the semblance of flight amid an atmosphere of golden 
dust which was his combined with his straight, slender little 
figure to put all who beheld him in mind of churches, angels, 
God, and Paradise. At all events, all viewed him in a manner 
contemplative, interested, and more than a Tittle deferential. 

A curious fact was the circumstance that whenever Nilushka 
sighted a stray gleam from a piece of glass, or the glitter of a 
morsel of copper in sunlight, he would halt dead where he v/as, 
turn grey with the ashiness of death, lose his smile, and remain 
dilating to^^n unnatural extent his clouded and troubled eyes. 
And so, With his whole form distorted with horrof, and hiS tliin 
hand crossing himself, and his knees trembling, and his smock 
fluttering around his frail wisp of a body; and his features 
growihg stonelike, he would, for an hour or more, continue to 
stand, until at length someone laid a hand in his,^ and led him 
home. 

The tale had it that, born, in the first instance, “ soft-headed," 
he finally lost his reason five years before the period of which 
I am writing, when a great. fire occurred, and that thenceforth 
anything, save sunlight, that in any way resembled fire*plunged 
him into this torpor of dumb dread. Naturally the people of 
the suburb devoted to him e. great deal of attention. 

There goes God^s fool,” would be their remark. “ It will 
not be long before he dies and ^becomes a Saint, and we fall 
down and worship him.” 
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Yet there were persons who would go so far as to crack rude 
jests at his expense. For instance, as he would be skipping 
along, with his childish voice raised in his little ditty, some 
idler or another would shout from a window, or through the 
crannv of a fence: 

'‘I-Ii,Nilushka! Firel Fire!’’ 

Whereupon the angel-faced imbecile would sink to.earth as 
though his legs had been cut away at the knee from under him, 
and he would huddle, frantically clutching his golden head in 
his permanently soiled hands, and exposing his youthful form 
to the dust, under the nearest house or fence. 

Only then would the person who had given him the fright 
repent, and say with a laugh : 

“ God in heavfen, what a stupid lad this is! ” 

And, should that person have been asked why he had thus 
terrified the boy, he would probably have replied: 

“ Because it is such sport to do so. As a lad who, cannot feel 
things as other human beings do, he inclines folk to make fun 
of him.” 

. As for the omniscient Antipa Vologonov, the follo^ving was 
his frequfent comment on Nihishka: 

Christ also had to walk in terror. Christ also was persecuted. 
Why so? Because ever lie endured in rectitude and strength. 
Men need to learn what is real and what is unreal. Many are 
the sins of earth come of the fact tliat the seeming is mistaken 
for the actual, and that men ke^p pressing forward when they 
ought to be waiting, to be proving themselves.” 

Hence Vologonov, like the rest, bestowed muqh attention 
iiporj? Nilushlm, and ikequently held conversations ^th him. 

“ Do you now pray to God,” he said once as he pointed to 
heaven with one of his crooked fingers, and with the disengaged 
hand Clasped his dishevelled, variously coloured beard. * 

Whereupon Nilushka glanced fearfully at the mysteriously 
y^ointing finger, and, plucking sharply at his forehead, shoulders, 
and stomach with two fingers and a thumb, intoned in thin, 
plaintive accents: 

Our Father in Heaven — 

WMch art in Heaven.” 

“ Yes, in the Heaven of Heavens.” 

'Ah, well! God wiU understand. He is# the friend of all 
‘ blessed ones.’ ” ^ 

^Idiots; since pe^ssons mentally defici^t are ^popularly deemed to 
stand in a peculiarly dose relation to the Almighty. 
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Agairij great was Nilushka’s interest in an3^hing spheriraL 
Also, he had a love for handling the heads of children; when, 
softly approaching a group from behind, he would, with his 
bright, quiet smile, lay slender, bony fingers upon a close- 
cropped. little poll; with the result that the children, not 
relishing such fingering, would take alarm at the same, and, 
bolting tp a discreet distance, thence abuse the idiot, put out 
their tongues at him, and drawl in a nasal chorus: 

Nilka, the bottle-neck, the neck without a nape to it I 

Yet their fear of him was in no way reciprocated, nor. for 
that matter, did they ever assault him, despite the fact that 
occasionally they would throw con old boot or a chip of wood 
in his direction — throw it aimlessly, and without really dcsirin;. 
to hit the mark aimed at. 

Also, anything circular— for example, a pbte or the wbee 
of a toy — engaged NilusW^a’s attention and led him to carets 
it as cai^erly as he did globes and balls. 'E/idcntly tJio rotundity 
of the object vas tiic point that excited his interest. And i he 
turfied the object o\er and ovei, and felt the flat part of 
he would mutter: 

“ But what about the other one? ’’ 

What the other one meant I could never divine. Yor 
could Antij)a. Once, drawing the idiot to him, he said: 

Why do you always say ‘ What about the other one ' ^ ” 

Tioubled and nervous, Nilushka merely muttered some 
unintelligible reply as his fingers turned an(l turned about the 
circular object which he was holding. 

“ Nolhing,’’ at length he replied. 

Nothing of what? ’ 

“ Nothing here.” 

'"Ah, he is too foolish to understand,” said Vologotiov wdh 
a sigh us his eyes darkened in meditative fashion. 

“ Yes, though it may seem foolish to say so,” he added 
“ some people would envy him.” 

” Why should they? ” 

“ For more than one reason. To begin with, he lives a life 
free from care — he is kept comfortably, and even held in respect ; 
since no one can properly understand him, and cveryoite fears 
him, through a belief that folk without vvdt, the ‘ blessed ones of 
God,’ are more esj^ecially the* Almighty's favourites than pci sons 

^ l^robably the active ness of this iormula la> latlier in the ihyimnti 
of the Russian vt jrd-# (“ Nilka, bulilka, bashka b^z zatilka' ”) than in 
their actua) meaning. 
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possessed of understanding. Only a very wise man could deal 
with such a matter, and the less so in that it must be remembered 
that more than one ‘ blessed one ' has become a Saint, while 
some of those possessed of understanding have gone — ^well, have 
gone whither? Yes, indeed ! ” 

And, thoughtfully contracting the bushy eyebrows which 
hoked as though they had been taken from the face of another 
’nan, Vologonov thrust his hands up his sleeves, and stood eyeing 
Nilushka shrewdly with his intangible gaze. 

Never did Fclitzata say for certain who the boy's father had 
een. but at least it was known to me that in vague terms she 
had designated two men as such — ^the one a young “ survey 
I' uclent,'’ and the other a merchant by name Viporotkov, a 
man notorious t<3 the whole towti as a most turbulent rake and 
b. 'Uy. But once when she and Antipa and I were seated gossiping 
le enirance-gates, and I inquired 9i her whiithor Nilushka's 
'\er were still suiviving, she replied in a careless way: 

' He is so, damn him ! " 

Then who is he? " 

• j/elitzata, as usual, licked her faded, but still comely, lips 
with the tip of her tongue before she replied: 

A monk." 

“Ah!" Vologonov exclaimed with unexpected animation. 
“ That, then, explains things. At all events, wc have in it an 
intelligible theory of things." 

Whereafter he expounded to us at length, and with no 
sparing of details, the reason why a monk should have been 
Nilushka’s father rather than either the merchant or the young 
' survey student." And as Vologonov proceeded he ^rew un- 
wont cdly enthusiastic, and went so far as to clench his fists: 

V){ presently he -heaved a sigh, as though mentally hurt, and 
said fiowiiingly and reproachfully to the woman: 

“ Why did you never tell us t\as before? It was exceedingly 
negligent of ^ou." 

V^’clitzata looked at the old man with saiicasm and sauciness 
;lcaming in her brown eyes. Suddenly, however, she contracted 
her brows, counterfeited a sigh, and whined : 

“ x\h^I was good-looking then, and desired of all. In those 
days I had both a good heart and a happy nature," 

“ But the monk may prove to ha,ve been an» important factor 
the question," was Antipa’s thoughtful remark. 

“ Yes, and many another man than he has run after me for 
his pleasure," continued Felitzata in a tone of reminiscence- 
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This led Vologonov to cough, rise to his feet, lay his hand 
upon the woman’s claret-coloured sleeve of satin, and say 
sternly: 

“ Do you come into my room, for I have business to transact 
with you/' 

As she complied she smiled and winked at me. And so the 
pair deported — he shuffling carefully with his bandy legs, and 
she waU'hing her steps as though at any moment she «iight 
collapse on to her left side. 

Thenceforth Felitzata visited Vologonov almost daily; and 
once during the time of two hours or so that the pair were 
occupied in diinking tea I heard, through the partition-wall, 
the old man say in vigorous, level, didactical tones: 

“ These tales and rumours ought not to ht dismissed save 
with caution. At least ought they to be given the benefit of 
the doubt. Fot though ^11 that he says may *:eem to us un- 
intelligible, there may yet be enshrined therein a mcanin*", 

such as ” 

You say a meaning^ 

“ Yes, a meaning whi( h, eventually, will be vouchsafed 1 o you 
in a Vision. For example, you may one day see issue from a 
dense forest a man of God, and hear him cry aloud: ' Fein Mta. 
O servant of God, 0 sinner most dark of soul ’ 

“ What a croaking, to be sure! ” 

''Be silent! No nonsense! Do you blame yourbelf icUhci 
than sing )^our own praises. And in that vision you raa)- hear 
the man of God cry: ' Fchtzata, go you forth and do that 
which one who shall meet you may request you to pei form 1 ’ 
And, having gone forth, you may find the man oi God oe 
the monk whom we have spoken of.” 

“ A-a-ah! ” the woman drawled with an air ol bcim^ 
to say something more. 

*' Come, fool! ” 

‘ »You see ” 

Have I, this time abused vou? ” 

'‘No, but ’ 

" I have an idea that the man of God will he holding a f rook.’’ 

” Ot course,” a^jjented Felitzata. 

Similarly, on another occasion, did 1 hear Antipa muttei 
confidentially to ibis companion: 

“ The fact that all his sayings are so simple is not a fa\ curable 
sign. For, you See, they do not harmonise with the affair ir 
Its entirety— in sudi a connection words should be mysterious 
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and, so, able to be interpreted in more than one way, seeing that 
the more meanings words possess, the more are those words 
respected and heeded by mankind.” 

‘ Why so?” queried Felitzata. 

“ Why so? ” re-echoed Vologonov irritably. Are.we not, 
then, to respect anyone or anything} Only he is worthy of 
respect who does not harm his fellows; and of thosi^ who do 
not harm their fellows there are but few. To this point you 
must pay attention — you must teach him words of variable 
import, words more abstract, as well as more sonorous.” 

But 1 know no such words.” 

I will repeat to you a few, and every night, when he goes 
to bed, you shall repeat them to him. For example, ‘ Adorn 
ispolneni, pokailes.’ ^ And mark that the exact words of the 
Church be adhered to. For instance, ‘ Dushenbitzi, pozhaleite 
Boga, okayanme/ ^ must be said rather than ‘ Pushenbitzi, poz- 
j'-aleite Boga, okayanni; since the latter, though the shorter 
form, is also not the correct one. But pefhaps I had better 
instruct the lad myself.” 

" Certainly that would be the better plan.” 

So frohi that time onwards Vologonov fell to stopping Nil- 
ushka in the street, and repeating to him something or another 
in his kindly fashion. Once he even took him by the hand, and, 
leading him to his room, and giving him something to eat, said 
persuasively : 

” Say this after me. ' Do not hasten, 0 ye people.' Try if 
you can say that.” 

” ' A lantern,' ” began Nilushka civilly. 

“ * A lantern? ' Yes. Well, go on, and say, * I am*a lantern 
unto thee ' ” 

I want to sing it,*' 

“ T*here is no peed for Lhat, though presently yow shfiil sing 
It. For the moment your task is to learn the correct speaking 
of things. So say after me ” 

“ 0 ]iO~ord, have mercy! ” came in a quiet, thoughtful chant 
from the idiot. Whereafter he added in the coaxing tone of a 
child : ^ 

W® shall all of us have to die.” 

” Yes, but come, come? ” expostulated Vologonov. “ What 
are you blurting out now? That,in|ich I kfiow without your 
telling me — ^always have I knov/n, little friend, that each of us 

^ “ Do ye people.who are filled with venom rejlfent.” 

® Murderers of the soul, accursed ones, repent ye before God.” 
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is hastening towards his death. Yet your want of understanding 
exceeds what should be. " 

** Dogs run ” 

“Dogs? Now, enough, little fellow. ’ 

“ Dogs run like chickens. They run here, in the ravine/’ 
continued Nilushka in the murmuring accents of a child of three. 

“ Nevertheless," mused Vologonov, “ even that seeming 
nothing of his may mean something. Yes, there may lie in it 
a great deal. Now, say: ‘ Perdition will arise before him who 
shall hasten.’ " 

“ No, T want to sing something." 

With a splutter Vologonov said: 

“ Truly you are a diPicult subject to deal with! " 

And with that he fell to pacing the floor with long, thoughtful 
strides as th(* idiot’s voice cried in quavering accents: 

“ O Lo-ord, have me-ercy upon us! 

* * K { ¥ * ^ 

Thus the winsome Nilushka proved indisjiensable to the foul, 
mean, unhealthy life of the sufmib. Of that life he c(>l(*urcJ 
and rounded off the senselessness, the ugliness, the superfluity 
—he resembled an apple hanging forgotten on a gnarled old 
worm-eaten tree whence all the fruit and the leavv's have fallen 
until only the branches wave in the autumn wind. Rather, lie 
resembled a sole-surviving picture in the jxages of a ragged, 
soiled old book which has neither a beginnma nor an ending, 
and therefore can no longer be read, is no longer worth the 
reading, .since now its pages contain nothing intelligible. 

And smiling his gracious smile, the lad’s patlietic, legeftdar_ ’ 
figure flitted past the mouldy Imts and cracked fences and 
riotous beds of nettles, there would readily recur to the memory, 
and si-cceed one another, visions of some of the fitior and more 
reputable personages of Russian lore — there would file before 
one’s mental vision, in endless sequence, men whose hiograj«hies 
mfonn us how, in frar for their souls, they left the life of tiie 
world, and, hieing them to the forests and the caves, abandoned 
mankind for the wild things of natuie. And at the same time 
would there recur to one’s memory poems concerning the blind 
and the poor— in particular, the poem concerning Alexei the 
Man of (rod, an^ all the multitude ol other fair, but unsab- 
stantipJ, forms ^'herein Russia has embodied her sad and terrified 
soul, her humble apd protesting grief. Yet it was a process to 
depress one almost to the point of distractioh. 
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Once, forgetting that Nilushka was imbecile, I conceived an 
rrepressible desire to talk with him, and to read him good 
poetry, and to tell him both of the world^s youthful hopes and 
of my own personal thoughts. 

The occasion happened on a day when, as I was sitting on 
the edge of the ravine, and dangling my legs over the ravine’s 
depths, the lad came floating towards me as though on air. 
In his hands, with their fingers as slender as a girl’s, he was 
holding a large loaf; and as he gazed at it the smile of his clear 
blue eyes was, as it were, pervading him from head to foot. 

“ Whither, Nilushka? ” said I. 

With a start he raised his head and eyes heavenward. Then 
timidly he glanced at the blue shadow of the ravine, and ex- 
tended to me his leaf, over the veins of which there was crawling 
a ladybird. 

“ A bukany' he observed. 

It is so. And whither are you going to tjike it? ” 

“ We shall all of us die. I was going to feke and bury it.’’ 

But it is alive: and one does not bury things before tfiey 
are dead.” 

Nilushka closed and opened his eyes once or twice. 

“ I should like to sing something,” he remarked. 

** Rather, do you say something.” 

He glanced at the ravine again — his pink nostrils quivering 
and dilating; then sighed as though he w^as weary, and in all 
unconsciousness muttered a foul expression. As he did so I 
noticed that on the portion of his neck below his right ear there 
was a large birthmark, and that, covered with golden down 
^like relvet, and resembling in shape a bee, it seemfed to be 
endowed with a similitude of life, through the faint beating of 
a vein in its vicinity. 

Presently the ladybird raised her upper wings as though she 
were preparing for flight; whereupon Nilushka sought with a 
finger to defain her, and, in so doing, let fall the leaf, and 
enabled the insect to detadi itself, and fly &way at a low level. 
Upon that, bending forward with arras outstretched, the 
idiot went softly in pursuit, much as though he himself were 
launching his body into leisurely flight, but, when ten paces 
away, stopped, raised his face to heaven, and, with arms 
pendent before him, and the paling of his hands turned out- 
,^rds as though resting on something which I could not see, 
remained fixed and motionless. 

From the ravine* there were tending upwards towards the 
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sunlight some green sprigs of willow, with dull yellow flowers 
and a clump of grey wormwood, while the damp cracks which 
seamed the clay of the ravine were lined with round leaves of 
the “ mother-stepmother plant/’ and round about us little 
birds wjere hovering, and from both the bushes and the bed of 
the ravine there was ascending the moist smell of decay. Yet 
over our^heads the sky was clear, as the sun,, now sole occupant 
of the heavens, declined slowly in the direction of the dark 
marshes across the river; only above the roofs of Zbitnaia 
Street could there be seen fluttering about in alarm a flock of 
snow-white pigeons, while waving below them was the black 
besom Which had, as it were, swept them into the air, and from 
afar one could hear the sound of an * angry murmur, the 
mournful, mysterious murmur of the town. ‘ 

Whiningly, like an old man, a child of the suburb was raising 
its voice in lamientation;* and as I listened to the sound it put 
me in mind of a clerk reading Vespers amid the desolation of 
an empty church. ^ Presently a brown dog passed us with shagg>» 
hehd despondently pendent, and eyes as beautiful as those of 
a drunken woman. « • 

And, to complete the picture, there was standing*, outlined 
against the nearest shanty of the suburb, a shanty which lay 
at the extreme edge of the ravine — there was standing, face to 
the sun, and back to the town, as though preparing for flight, 
the straight, slender form of the boy who, while ^ien to all, 
caressed all with the eternally incomprehensible smile of his 
angel-like eyes. Yes, that golden birthmark so like a bee I can 
see to this day! 

♦ ♦ sje * ♦ ♦ 

Two weeks later, on a Sunday at mid-day, Nilushka passed 
into tile other world. That day, after returning home frirm late 
Mass, and handing to his motW a couple of wafers which had 
been given him as a mark of charity, the lad said 

Mother, please^ lay out my bed on the chest, for I tliink 
that I am going to lie down for, the lai^ time.” 

Yet the words* in no way surprised Felitzata, for he had 
often before remarked, before retiring to rest: - 
** Som^.day we shall all of us have to die.” 

At the same l^ime, where^as, on previous occasions, Nilushka 
had never gone to sleep without first of all singing to himsdf 
his little song, apji then chanting the eternal, universal Lor^, 
have mercy upon us! ” he, on this occasion, merely folded bis 
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hands upon his breast, closed his eyes, and relapsed into 
slumber. 

That day Felitzata had dinner, and then departed on business 
of her own; and when she returned in the evening she was 
astonished to find that her son was Still asleep. Next, on looking 
closer at him, she perceived that he was dead. 

“ I looked,'" she related plaintively to some of the suburban 
residents who came running to her cot, and perceived his 
little feet to be blue: and since it was only just before Mass 
th|it I had washed his hands with soap, I remarked the more 
readily that his feet were become less white than his hands. 
And when I felt one of those hands I found that it had stiffened."’ 

On Felitzata’s face, as she recounted this, there was manifest 
a nervous expression. Likewise, her features were a trifle 
flushed. Yet gleaming also through the tears in her languorous 
eyes there was a sense of relief — one flight almost have said a 
sense of joy. 

‘‘ Next,” continued she, “ I looked closer^till, and then fell 
on my knees before the body, sobbing: * O my darling, whitlier 
aft thou fled.J^ 0 God, wherefore hast Thou taken him from 
me?/” • , 

Here Felitzata inclined her head upon her left shoulder, 
contracted her brows over her mischievous eyes, clasped her 
hands to her breast, and fell into the lament: 

Oh, gone is my dove, my i adiant moon ! 

O star of mine eyes, thou hast set too soon! 

In darksome depths thy light lies drown’d. 

And time must yqt complcie its rpund, 

And the trump of the Second Advent sound, 
o Ere ever my-i — * 

"Here, you! Hold your tongue 1” grunted Vologonov 
irritably. 

Foramyself, I had, that day, been walking in the forest* until, 
as I returned, I was brought up short before the windows of 
Felitzata’s c6t by the fact, that some of the erstwhile turbulent 
denizens of the suburb were whispering *softly together as, 
with an absence of all noise, they took turns to raise themselves 
on tiptoe, and, craning their necks, to peer into one of the black 
window^spaces. Yes, like bees on^ the step of a hive did they 
look, and on the great majority of faces, and in irthe great 
majority of eyes, there was quivering an air of tense, nervous 
|,ex^ctancy. 

Only Vologonov was nudging Felitzata, and saying to her 
in a loud, authoritative tone; 
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Very ready are you to weep, but I should like first to hear 
the exact circumstances of the lad’s death.” 

Thus invited, the woman wiped her eyes with the sleeve of 
her bodiccj licked her lips, heaved a prolonged sigh, and fell 
to regarding Antipa’s red, hardbitten face with the cheerful, 
unabashed glance of a person who is under the influence of 
liquor, from under her white head-band there had fallen over 
her temples and her right cheek a few wisps of golden hair; 
and indeed, as she drew herself up, and tossed her head and 
bosom, and smoothed out and stretched the creases in her 
bodice, she looked less than her years. Everyone now fell to 
eyeing her in an attentive silence, though not, it would seem, 
without a touch of envy. 

Abruptly, sternly the old man inquired: 

** Did the lad ever complain of ill-health^ ” 

“ No, never,” Fclitzata replied. “ Never once did he speak 
of it — ^never once.” 

“ And he had ni;t been beaten ” 

^ Oh, how can you ask me such a thing, and especially seeing 
that, that ” 

“ I did not say beaten by you^ 

“ Well, I cannot answer for anyone eke, but at least had he 
no mark on his body, seeing that when I lifted the smock T 
could find nothing save for scratches on legs and back.” 

Her tone now had in it a new ring, a ring of increased 
assurance, and when she had finished she closed her bright eyes 
languidly before heaving a soft, as it were, voluptuous, and, 
withal, very audible sigh. 

Someone here murmured: 
wShe did use to heat him.” 

“ What? ” 

“ Ai all events she used to lose her temper with him.’^ 

This led to the putting of a further dozen or so of leading 
questions; whereafter Antipa, for a while, preserved a sug- 
gestive silence, and the crowd too remained s lent, as though 
it had suddenly been lulled to slumber. Only at long last, and 
with a clearing of his throat, did Antipa say 

'' Friends, we must suppose that God, of His infinite Mercy, 
has vouchsafed to us here a special visitation, in that, as all of 
us have perceived^ a lad bereft of wit, the same radiant lad whom 
all of us have known, has here abided in the closest of Com- 
anunion with the Blessed Dispenser of life on earth.” 

Then X moved away, for upon my heart there was pressing 
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a burden of unendurable sorrow, and I was yearning, ob, so 
terribly, to see Nilushka once more. 

The back portion of Felitzata’s cot stood a little sunken into 
the ground, so that the front portion had its cold window panes 
and raised sash tilted a trifle towards the remote heavens. I 
bent my head, and entered by tlie open door. Near the thres- 
hold Nilushka was lying on a narrow chest against {he wall. 
The folds of a dark-red pillow of fustian under the head set off 
to perfection the pale blue tint of his round, innocent face under 
its corona of golden curls; and though the eyes were closed, 
and the lips pressed tightly together, he still seemed to be 
smiling in his old quiet, but joyous, way. Tn general, the tall, 
thin figure on the mattress of dark felt, with its bare legs, and 
its slender handstand wrists folded across the breast, reminded 
me less of an angel than of a certain image of the Holy Child 
with which a blackened old ikon had rendered n;ie familiar from 
T*.v boyhood upwards. 

Everything amid the purple gloom was stAl. Even the flies 
w* le forbearing to buzz. Only from the street was there gratlhg 
^kTough the shaded window the strong, roguish voice of Felitzata 
as it traced the strange, lugubiioiis word-pattern: 

With my bosom pressetl to the warm, j-nv'v oaith, 

To Ihee, ^rcy earth, to th(( , O my mother ol old. 

T beseech thee , I who im a mothei like Ibet , 

\ncl a motlier ik pam, to c^ntol I m thy aims 
I'his mv ?on, this my dead sod, this my ruby, 

'Luis my drop ot inj' beart’s blood, tins mv 

Suddenly I caught sight of Antipa standing in the doorway. 
w;^s wiping his eyes with the back of his hand. Presently 
Sii a gruft and unsteady voice he said : 

“It is all very fine for you to weep, good woman, but the 
piesent is not the light moment to sing such verses as »those 
—they were meant, rather, to be sung in a graveyard at the 
side of a tomb. Well, tell me everything without reserve. 
Important is it that I should know evcryihittg.^^ 

Whereafter, having crossed himself with a faltering hand, he 
carefully scrutinised the corpse, and at last let his eyes halt 
upon the lad’s sweet features. Then he muttered sadly: 

“ How extraordinarily he has grown! Yes, death has indeed 
enlarged him! Ah, well, so be it! Soon I too shall have to be 
stretching myself out. Oh that it were now! ** 

^ Then with cautious movements of his de/ormed fingers he 
straightened the folds of the lad's smock^ and drew it over the 
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legs. Whereafter he pressed his flushed lips, to the hem of the 
garment. 

Said I to him at that moment: 

“ What is it that you have been wanting of him? Why is it 
that yoji have been trying to teach him strange words? ” 

Straightening himself, and glancing at me with dim eyes, 
Antipa repeated: 

“ What is it that I have been wanting of him? ’’ To the 
repetition he added with manifest sincerity, tliough also with 
a self-depreciatory movement of the head: 

To tell the truth, I scarcely know what it is that I have 
been wanting of him. By God I do not. Yet, as one speaking 
the truth in the presence of death, I say that never during my 
long lifetime had 1 so desired aught else, f . . Yes, I have 
waited and waited for fortune to reveal it to me: and ever 
has fortune remained mvTte and tongueless. Foolish was it of 
me to have expected otherwise, to have expected, for instance, 
that some day th4re might occur something marvellous, some- 
thing unlooked-for.” 

With a short laugh, he indicated the (‘orpse with his eye'', 
and continued more firmly: 

'' Yes, bootless was it to have expected anything from such a 
source as that. Never, despite one’s wishes, was an 3 d:hing 
possible of acquisition thence. . . . This is usually the case. 
Felitzata, as a clever woman indeed (albeit one cold of heart), 
was for having her son accounted a God’s fool, and thereby 
gaining some provision against her old age.” 

“ But you yourself were the person who suggested that? 
You yourself wished it? ” 

I? ” 

Presently, thrusting his hands up his sleeves, he added dully 
and b’’okenly: 

“ Yes, 1 did wish it. Why not, indeed, seeing that at least 
it would have brought comfort to the poor people of this place? 
Sometimes I feel \'cry sorry for them with their bitter, troublous 
lives — lives which may be the lives of rogues and villains, yet 
are lives which have produced amongst us a pravednik." ^ 

All the evening sky was now aflame. Upon the ear there fell 
the mournful lament: 

When, snow has vetljyd the earth in white, 

The snowy plain the wild wolvcb tread. 

1 hey wail for the rberrmg warmth of spring 
As I bewail the bairn that’s dead. 

^ A ** just person/* a human being without sin» 
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Vologonov listened for a moment. Then he said firmly: 

“ These are mere accesses of impulse which come upon her. 
And that is only what might be expected. Even as in song or 
in vice there is no holding her^ so remorse, when it has fastened 
upon such a woman’s heart, will know no bounds. I jnay tell 
you that on one occasion two young merchants took her 
stripped her stark naked, and drove her in their carrjage down 
Zhitnaia Street, with themselves sitting on the seats of the 
vehicle, and Fclit/ata standing upright between them — yes, 
in a state of nudity I Thereafter they beat her almost to death.” 

As I stepped out into the narrow vestibule, Antipa, 
who was following me, muttered * 

“ Such a lament as hers could come only of genuine grief.” 

We found Felitzata in front of the hut, with her back covering 
the window. There, with hands pressed to her bosom, and her 
skirt all awry, sJic was straining her»dis]ieveHpd head towards 
the heavens, while the evening breeze, stirring her fine auburn 
fiair, scattered it promiscuously over Lei flushed, sharply- 
(‘efined features and wildlv protruding eyes. A bizarre, pitiaole. 
«iad extraordinary figure did she cut as she wailed in a throaty 
voice which constantly gatheied strength: 

( ) wind'^ of itc, winds cruel and rude, 

Press v»n my heait till its tlirobbings tail! 

A,irest the curiciit ot ni\ blr)od* 
j unj tlif sc liot mdtuig trais to lidiP 

Before her there was posted a knot ot women, compassionate 
nmtcmplators of the singer’s distracted, grief-wrought features. 
I’hrough the ravine’s dark opening 1 coilld sec the sun sinking 
holow the suburb helure plunging into the marsliy fbrest and 
having his disk pierced by sharp, black tips of pine-trees. Already 
everything around him was red. Already, seemingly, he had 
been wounded, and was bleeding to deatli. 
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In a town of the steppes where I found life exceedingly dull 
the best and the brightest spot was the cemetery. Often did 
I use to walk theie^ and once it happened that I fell asleep on 
some thickj rich, sweet-smelling grass in a cradle-like hollow 
between two tombs. 

From that sltfep I was awakened with the sound of blows 
being struck against the ground near my head. The concussion 
of them jarred me not a little, as the •arth quiucred and tinkled 
like a bell. Raising myself to a sitting posfure, I found sleep 
still so heavy upon me that at first my eyefe remained blinded 
with unfathomable darknesa, and could not discern what the 
•inatter was. The only thing that I could see amid the golden 
glare of tlie June sunlight was a wavering blur which at intervals 
seemed to adhere to a grey cross, and to make it give forth a 
succession of soft creaks. 

Presently, however — against my wish, indeed — that wavering 
blur resolved itself into a little, elderly man. Sharp-featured, 
with a thick, silvery tuft of hair beneath his under lip, and a 
bushy white moustache, curled in military fashion, on his 
upper, he was using the cross as a means of support as, with 
his disengaged hand outstretched, and sawing the ah', he dug 
his foot repeatedly into the ground, and, as he did so, bestowed 
upon me sundry dry, covert glances from the depths of a ptiir 
of daik eyes. 

What have you got there? ” I inquired. 

“ A snake*’’ he replied in an educated bass voice as with a 
rugged forefinger he pointed downwards:* whereupon I per- 
ceived that wriggling on the path at las feet^ and convulsively 
whisking its tail, there was an echidna. 

“ Oh^ it is only a grassworm,’’ I said vexedly. 

The old man pushed away the dull, iridescent, rope -like 
thing with the toe of his boot, r^sed a striiw hat in salute, 
and strode firmly onwards. 

“ I thank you,’’ I called out: whereuponthe replied without 
looking behind him: 
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If the thing really aav a grassworm, of course there was 
no danger.” 

Then he disappeared amono: the tombstones 

Looking at the sky, I perceived the time to be about five 

0 clock 

The steppe wind was sighing over the tombs, and causmg 
long stems of grass to rock to and fro, and freighting the 
heated air with the silken rustling of birches and limes and 
other trees, and leading one to detect amid the humming of 
summer a note of quiet grief eminently calculated to evoke 
lofty, direct thoughts concerning life and one s fellow-men. 

Veilmg, with greenery, grey and white tombstones worn with 
the snows of winter, crosses streaked with maiks of ram, and 
the wall with which tlic graveyard was encircled the rank 
vegetation served to conceal also the propinquity of a slovenly, 
clamorous town which Lxj coated with rich sooty grime amid 
an atmosphere of dust and smtllb 

As 1 set off foi ^ ramble amou the tombs and tangled grass 

1 could discern through openings m the curtain of verdure a 
belfry s gilded cross whi<h leaiccl itself solemnly over erosst*? 
and memorials At the foot of those me moiuls the sactamental 
vestment of the eemeterv was studded with a kaleidoscopic 
sheen of flowei*> omt which bees and wasps were so hovenng 
and humming that the ,,rass s %ad, pnaycrful muimur seemed 
charged with a song of life whw h yc t did not hinder reflections 
on death Flutterin« a]>o\e me on noiseless ’ving were birds 
the flight of which sometimes made me stait, and stand wonder- 
ing whether the obicet befoie my gaze was really a bud or not 
and evciywheie the shimmer of gilded sunlight was settmg the 
close-packed graveyard m a quiver which made the mounds of 
Its tombs lemmiscent of a sc .i when, afUi a storm, the wind 
has faacn and all the giecii level is an expanse of smooth, 
foamless billows 

Beyond the wall of the cemetery the blue void of the firma- 
ment was pierced vath smoky chimneys of oil mills and soap 
far tones, the roofs of which showed up like particoloured stains 
against the darker rags and tatters of other buildings, while 
blinkmg in the sunlight I could di^’cem clatter-emitting v^ndows 
which looked to me like watchful eyes Only on the nearer 
side of the wall jvas a sparse stnp of turf dotted over with 
ragged, withered, tremulous stems and be>ond this, again, lav 
the site ol a burnt ,Jbmlding which constituted a black patch of 
earth-heaps, broken stoves, dull grey ashes, and coal dust. To 
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heaven gaped the black, noisome mouths of burning-pits where- 
in the more economical citixens were accustomed nightly to get 
rid of the contents of their dustbins : among the tall stems of 
steppe grass waved large, glossy leaves of ergot; in the sun- 
light splinters of broken glass sparkled as though tjiey were 
laughing; and from two spots in the dark brown plot which 
formed a semicircle around the cemetery there projjcctcd, like 
teeth, two buildings the new yellow paint of which nevertheless 
made them look mean and petty amid the tangle of rubbish, 
pigweed, groundsel, and dock. 

indolently roaming hither and thither, a few speckled hens 
resembled female pedlars^ and some pompous red cockerels a 
troupe of firemen; ixl the orifices of the l)urning-pits a number 
of mourn ful-cyed, homeless dogs were lying sheltered; among 
the shoots of the steppe scruli some lean cats were stalking 
sparrows; and a band of children vi\o were playing liide-and- 
seck among the orifices above-mentioned presented a pitiful 
sight as they went skipping over the filtfiy earth, and dis- 
appearing in the crevices among the piles of heaped-up diA- 
• •Beyond the site of the burnt-out building tlicre stretched a 
series of mean, closc-packcd huts which, crammed exclusively 
with needy folk, stood staring, with their dim, humble eyes of 
windows, at the cmmbling bricks of the cemetery wall, and 
the dense mass of trees which that wall enclosed. Here, in one 
such hut, had 1 myselt a lodging, in a diminutive attic which 
not only smelt f)f lamp-oil, but stood in a j)osition to have 
wafted to it the least 2 asp or ejaculation on the part of my 
landlord, Iraklei V^lubo^', a clerk in the local treasury. In 
hoist, 1 could never glance out of the winaow at the cemetery 
on the other side of the strip of dead, burnt, polluted earth 
without reflecting tl at, by comparison, that cemetery was a 
^placebof sheer beauty, a place of ceaseless attraction. 

And ever, that day, as though he had been foUowing me, 
could there ’be sighted among the tombs the dark figure of the 
old man who had so abniptly awakened rr^ Irom slumber; and 
since his straw hat reflected the sunlight as brilliantly as the disk 
of a sunflower as it meandered hither and thither, I, in my turn, 
found «fiyself following htm, though thinking, all the while, of 
Iraklei Virubov. Only a week was il since Iraklei’s wife, a thin, 
shrewish, long-nosed woman with^ green anc^ catlike eyes, had 
set forth on a pilgrimage to Kiev, and Iraklei had hastened to 
import into the hut a stout, squint-eye4 damsel whom he 
had introduced to* me as his niece by marriage.’' 
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“ She was baptised Evdokia,” he had said on the occasion 
referred to. “ Usually, however, I call her Dikanka. Pray be 
friendly with her, but remember, also, that she is not a person 
with whom to take liberties.” 

Large,, round-shouldered, and clean-shaven like a ch^, Viru- 
bov was for ever hitching up breeches which had slipped from a 
stomach ruined with surfeits of water-melon. And always 
were his fat lips parted as though athirst, and perpetually had 
lie m his colourless eyes an expression of insatiable hunger. 

One evening I overheard a dialogue to the following effect. 

“ Dikanka, pray come and scratch my back. Yes, between 
the shoulder-blades. 0-o-oh, that is it. My word, how strong 
you are! ” 

Whereat Dikanka had laughed shrilly. And only when I 
had moved my chair, and thrown down my book, had the 
laughter and unc,tuous whispering died away, and given place 
to a vv^hisper of: 

Holy Father Nirholas, pray for us unto God! Is the supper 
kvaS ready, Dikanka^ ” 

And softly the pair had departed to the kitchen- there to 
grunt and squeal once more like a couple of pigs. . , . 

The old man with the grey moustache stepped over the turf 
with the elastic stride of youth, until at length he halted before 
a large monument in drab granite, and stood reading the 
inscription thereon. Featured not altogether in accordance 
with the Russian type, he had on a daik-blue jacket, a turned- 
down collar, and a lilack stock finished (>ff with a large bow — 
the latter contrasting agreeably with the thick, silvery, as 
it were nwlten chin-tuft. Also, from the centre of a fr^rce 
moustache there projected a long and gristly nose, while over 
the grey skin of his cheeks there ran a netv^ork of small red 
^ veins. ^Tn the act of raising his hand to his hat (presumably 
for the purpose of saluting the dead), he, after conning the dark 
letters of the inscription on the tomb, turned a sidelong eye 
upon myself: and singe T found the fact embarrassing, I frowned, 
and passed onward, full, still, of thoughts of the street where 
I was residing, and where I desired to fathom the mean existence 
eked out by Virubov and his niece.” 

As usual, the tombs were also being patrolled by Pimesha, 
otherwise Pimen ^ Krozootoy, a bibulous, broken-down ex- 
merchant who used to spend his time in stumbling and falling 
about the graves iij search of the supposed resting-place of his 
wife. Bent of body, Pimesha had a small, ttrd-lik6 face over- 
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grown with grey down, the eyes of a sick rabbit, and, in general, 
the appearance of having undergone a chewing by a set of sharp 
teeth. For the past three years he had thus been roaming the 
cemetery, though his legs were too weak to support his under- 
sized, shattered body; and whenever he caught his foot he fell, 
and for long could not rise, but lay gasping and fumbling 
among the grass, and rooting it up, and sniffing with a nose 
as sharp and red as though the skin had been flayed from it. 
True, his wife had been buried at Novotrbe\ kassk, a thousand 
versts away, but Pimen refused to credit the fact, and always, * 
on l:>eing told it, stuttered with much I'^linking of his wet, faded 
eyes: “Natasha? Natasha is here.” 

Also, there used to visit the spot, well-nigh daily, a Madame 
Christoforov, a tail old lady who, wearing black spectacles and 
a plain grey, shroudlike dress that was trimmed with black 
velvet, never failed to have a stick between her abnormally 
long fingers. Wizened of face, wfith ( hcckst hanging down like 
bags, and a knot of grey, rather, grey-greeft, hair c ombed Qver 
her temples from under a lace scarf, and almost concealing her 
ears, this lady pursued her way with deliberation, and entire 
assuranefe, and yielded the path to no one whom she might 
encounter. 1 have an idea that there lay buried there a son 
who had been killed in a roisterers’ brawl. 

Another liabi trial visitor was thin-legged, short-sighted 
Aulic Councillor Praotzev, ex-schoolmaster. With a book 
stufted into the ijoiket of his c'anvas pea-jacket, a white um- 
brella grasped in his red hand, and a smile extending to ears 
as sharp and pointed as a rabbit’s, he could, any Sunday after 
diniJer, be seen skipping from tomb to tomb, with hfs umbrella 
brandished like a white flag soliciting terms of peace with death. 

And, on returning home before the bell rang for W-spers, 
he v^uld find that a ciowd of hoys had collected outride his 
garden wa^l: whereupon, danc'ing about him like puppies 
around a stork, they would fall to shouting in various merry 
keys: 

“The Councillor, the Councillor! Who was it that fell in 
love wqth Madame Sukhinikh, and then fell into the pond?” 

Losftig his temper, and opening a great mouth, until he looked 
like an old rook which is about to caw, the Councillor would 
stamp his foot several times, as though prefmring to dance to 
the boys’ shouting, and lower his head, grasp his umbrella 
like a bayonet, aqd charge at the lads with«a panting shout of : 

“ /’ll tell vour fathers ! Oh, /'ll tell your mothers I ” 
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As tor the Madame Sukhinikh referred to, she was an old 
bej 2 [gar-woman who, the year round » and in all weathers, sat 
on a little bench beside the cemetery wicket, and stuck to it 
like a stone. Her large face, a face rendered brickhke by years 
of inebriety, was covered with dark blotches bom of frostbite, 
alcoholic inflammation, sunburn, and exposure to wind, and 
her eyes were perpetually in a state of suppuration. Never did 
anyone pass her but she proffered a wooden cup in a suppliant 
hand, and cried hoarsely, rather as though she were curbing 
the person concerned : 

“Give something for Christ's sake! Give in memory of your 
kinsfolk there! ” 

Once an unexpected storm blew in from the steppes, and 
brought a downpour which, overtaking the olfl woman on her 
way home, < aused her, her sight being poor, to fall into a pond, 
whence Praotzev attempted to rescue her, and into which, 
in the end, he slipped himself. From that day onwards he was 
twjtted on the subject by the boys of the town. 

Other frequenters of the cemetery I sc'c before me — dark, 
silent figure's, figures of persons whom still unsevered cords bf ' 
memory seemed to have bound to the place for the rest of their 
lives, and compelled to wander, like unbunc'd corpses, in 
quest of suitable tombs. Yes, they were persons whom life 
had rejected, and death, as yet, refused to acc'ept. 

Also, at times there would emerge from the long grass a 
homeless dog with large, sullen eyes, c*yes startling at once in 
their intelligence and in then absolute fshmaelitismj until 
almost one expected to hear issue from the animars mouth 
reproaches couched in human language. 

And sometimes the dog would still remain halted in the 
cemetery as, with tail lowered, it swayed its shelterless, shaggy 
head t6 and fro with an air of profound reflc'ction, while occas- 
ionally venting a subdued, long-drawn yelp or howl. 

Again, among the dense old lime-trees there would te scurrying 
an unseen mob ol starlings and jackdaws whose young would, 
meanwhile, maintain a soft, hungry piping, a sort of gently 
persuasive, chirruping chorus: until in autumn, when the wind 
had stripped bare the boughs, these birds* black nesti^ would 
come to look like mouldy, rag-swathed heads of human beings 
which someone had torn from their bodies, and flung into the 
trees, to hang for ever around the white, sugarloaf-shapcd 
church of the martyred St. Barbara. During that autumn 
season, indeed, everything in the cemetery's ^cinity looked sad 
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and tarnished, and the wind would wail about the place, and 
sigh like a lover who has been driven mad through bereave- 
ment. . . . 

Suddenly the old man halted before me on the path, and, 
sternly extending a hand, towards a white stone monument 
near us, read aloud: 

“ ‘ Under this cross there lies buried the body of thejespected 
citizen and servant of God, Diomid rctrovilch Us^jox,’ ** etc., 
etc. 

Whereafter the old man replaced his hat, thrust his hands 
into the pockets of his pea-jacket, measured me with eyes dark 
in colour, but exceptionally clear for his time of life, and said: 

“ It would se('m that folk could find nothing to say of this 
man beyond that he was a ‘ servant of God.' Now, how can a 
‘servant’ be w^orthy of honour at the hand of ‘citizens'?’^ 

“ Possibly he was an ascetic,” was* my hazarded conjecture; 
whereupon the old man rejoined with a '.tani^p of his foot: 

Then in such case one ought to write— 

“ To write what? ” 

To write everythiug, in fullest possible detail.” 

And with the long, firm stride of a soldier my interlocutor 
passed onwards towards a more remote portion of the cemetery 
—myself walking, this time, beside him. His stature placed 
his head on a level with my shoulder only, and caused his straw 
hat to conceal his features. Hence, since I wished to look at 
him as he discouised, I lound myself forced to walk with head 
bent, as though I had been escorting a woman. 

“ No, that is not the way to do it,” presently he continued 
in the soft, civil voice of one who has a complaint to present. 
“Any such proceeding is a mark of barbarism merely — of a 
complete lack of observation of men and life.” 

With a hand taken from one of his pockets he traced a large 
circle in the air. 

“ Do you know the meaning of that? ” he inquired. 

“ Its meaning is death,” was my difiidcMt reply, made with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

A shake of his head disclosed to me a keen, agreeable, finely 
cut face as he pronounced the following Slavonic words: 

“ * Smertii smert vsekonechnie pogublena bwist.' ” ^ 

“ Do you know that passage? ” yre‘»ently hp added. 

Yet it was in silence that we walked the next ten paces — ^he 
threading his way along the rough, grassy p^th at considerable 
» “ Death hath beea for ever overthrown by death." 
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spee^. Suddenly he halted, raised his hat from his head, and 
proffered me a hand. 

Young man,’' he said, “ let us make one another’s better 
acquaintance. I am Lieutenant Sawa Yalovlev Khorvat, 
formerly^ of the State Remount Establishment, subsequently 
of the Department of Imperial Lands. I am a man who, after 
never having been found officially remiss, am living in honour- 
able retirement — a man at once a householder, a widower, 
and a person of hasty temper.'' 

Then, after a pause, he added: 

“ Vice-Governor Khorvat of Tambov is my brother — a 
younger brother; he being fifty-five, and 1 sixty-one, si-i-ixty- 
one.” 

His speech was rapid, but as precise as theugh no mistake 
was permissible in its delivery. 

“ ^so,’’ he continued, “,as a man cognisant of every possible 
species of cemetery, I am much dissatisfied with this one. In 
fact, never satisfieoLwith such places am I.’’ 

Sere he brandished his fist in the air, and described a large 
arc over the crosses. • .• 

“ Let us sit down,” he said, “ and I will explain things.” 

So, after that we had seated ourselves on a bench beside a 
white oratory, and Lieutenant Khorvat had taken off his hat, 
and with a blue handkerchief wiped his forehead and the thick, 
silvery hair which bristled from the knobs of his scalp, he 
continued : 

Mark you well the word kladbistcheT ^ Here he nudged 
me with his elbow — continuing, thereafter, more softly: “ In 
a kladhistche one might reasonably look for kladi, for treasures 
of intellect and enlightenment. Yet what do we find? Only 
that which is offensive and insulting. All of* us does it insult, 
for theceby is an insult paid to all who, in life, are bearing still 
their ‘ cross and burden.’ You too will, one day, be insulted by 
the system, even as shall I, Do you understand? I repeat, 
' their cross and burden ’—the sense of the words being that, 
life being hard and difficult, we ought to honour none but 
those who still are bearing their trials, or bearing trials for 
you and me. Now, these folk here have ceased toepossess 
consciousness.” 

Each time thal^the old mg,n waved his hat in his excitement, 
its small shadow, bird-like, ffew along the narrow path, and 

'The word, thougli customarily used for cemet^y, means, primanly, 
a treasure-hou^. 
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over the cross, and, finally, disappeared in the direction of the 
town. 

Next, distending his ruddy cheeks, twitching his moustache, 
and regarding me covertly out of boylike eyes, the Lieutenant 
resumed: 

“ Probably you are thinking, * The man with whom I have 
to deal is old and half-witted/ But no, young fellov^; that is 
not so, for long before your time had I taken the measure of 
life. Regard these memorials. they memorials ? For what 
do they commemorate as concerns you and myself? They 
commemorate, in that respect, nothing. No» they are not 
memorials ; they are merely passports or testimonials conferred 
upon itself by human stupidity. Under a given cross there 
may lie a Maria; and under another one a Daria, or an Alexei, 
or an Evsei, or someone else — all ^ servants of God,’ but not 
otherwise particularised. An outrage this, sir! For in this place 
folk wdio have lived their difficult portion life on earth are 
seen robbed of that record of their existences which ought, to 
have been preserved for your and my instruction. Yes, a 
■ description of the life lived by a wan is what matters. A tomb 
might then become even more interesting than a novel. Do 
you follow me? ” 

“ Not altogether,” I rejoined. 

He heaved a very audible sigh. 

It should be easy enough,” was his remark. “ To begin 
with, I am not a ‘ servant of God.’ Rather, I am a man intelli- 
gently, of set purpose, keeping God’s holy commandments so 
far as lies within my power. And no one^ not even God, has 
any dight to demand of me more than I can give. * That is 
30, is it not? ” 

1 nodded. 

” l^ere! ” the Lieutenant cried briskly as, cocking hSs hat, 
he assumed a still more truculent air. Then, spreading out his 
hands, he growled in his flexible bass: 

** What is this cemetery? It is merely a place of show.” 

At this moment, for some reason or another, there occurred 
to me an incident which involved the figure of Iraklei 
Virubo’<^, the figure which had carpet slippers on its pon- 
derous feet, thick lips, a greedy mouth, deceitful eyes, and a 
frame so huge and cavernous that ihe dapper, little Lieutenant 
j could have stepped into it complete. 

The day had been a Sunday, and the houi; eventide. On the 
burnt plot of ground some broken glass had been emitting a> 
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reddish gleam, shoots of ergot had been diffusing their gloss, 
children shouting at play, dogs trotting backwards and forwards, 
and all things, seemingly, faring well, &unken in the stillness of 
the portion of the town adjoinmg the rolling, vacant steppe, 
with, above them, only the sky’s level, dull-blue canopy, and, 
around them, only the cemetery, like an island amidst a 
sea. 

With Virubov, I had been sitting on a bench near the wicket- 
gate of his hut, as intermittently he had screwed his lecherous 
eyes in the direction of the stout, ox-eyed lacemakcr, Madame 
Ezhov, who, after disposing of her form on a bank hard by, had 
fallen to picking lice out of the curls of her eigJit-year-old Petka 
Koshkodav. Presently, as swiftly she had i ummaged the boy’s 
hair with fingers grown used to such rapid mo'i^ement, she had 
said to her husband (a dealer in second-hand articles), who had 
been seated within doors', and therefore rendered invisible - 
she had said with oily derision : 

‘‘flOh, yes, you bald-headed old devil, you! Of course you 
got your price. Ye-es. Then, fool, you ought to have had a 
slipper smacked across that Kalmuck snout of yours. Talk* 
of my price, indeed! ” 

Upon this Virubo\ had remarked with a sigh, and in sluggish, 
sententious tones: 

To grant the serfs emancipation was a sheer mistake. I am 
a humble enough servant of my countiy, yet I can see the 
truth of what I have si^atcd, since it follows as a matter of course. 
What ought to have been done is that all the estates of the 
lando^vnors should have been conveyed to the Tsar. Beyond 
a doubt that is so. Then both the peasantry and the townyfolk, 
the whole people, m short, would have had but a single landlord. 
Kor never can the people live properly so long as it is ignorant 
of the point where it stands: and since it loves authority, it 
loves to have over it an autocratic fore e, for its control. Always 
can it be seen seeking such a force.” 

Then, bending foi ward, and infusing into each softly uttered 
word a perfect lusciousness of falsity, Virubov had added to 
his neighbour: 

** Take, for example, the working-woman who standsf free of 
every tie,” 

** How do 1 stand free of anything? ’* the neighbour had 
retorted, in complete readiness for a quarrel. 

‘‘ Oh, 1 am not fjpeaking in your despite, Pavlushka, but to 
your credit,’’ hastily Virubov had protested.' 
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*' Then keep your blandishments for that heifer, your * ” 

had been Madame Ezhov’s response. 

Upon this Virubov had risen heavily, and remarked as he 
moved away towards the courtyard: 

“ All folk need to be supervised by an autocratic eye.” 

Thereafter had followed a bout of choice abuse between his 
neighbour and his ''niece,” while Virubov himself, .framed in 
the wicket-gale, and listening to the contest, had smacked his 
lips as he gazed at the pair, and particularly at Madame Ezhov. 
At the beginning of the bout Uikanka had screeched; 

" It is my opinion, it is my opinion, that ” 

" Don’t treat me to any of your slop ! ” the long-fanged Pavla 
had interrupted for the benefit of the street in general. And 
thus had the affair continued . . . 

I jeu tenant Khorvat blew the fag-end of his cigarette from 
his mouthpiece, glanced at me, and said with, seemingly, a not 
over-civil twitch of bis bushy moustache: 

" Of what are you thinking, if I might inquire? ” 

" 1 am trying to understand you.” 

** You ought not to find that difficult,” was his rejoinder as 
again he dofted his hat, and fanned his face with it, “ The 
whole thing may be summed up in two words. It is that we lack 
respect both for oui selves and for our fellow men. Do you 
follow me now? ” 

Ills eyes had grown once more young and clear, and, seizing 
my hand in his strong and agreeably warm fingers, he c ontinued: 

" Why so? For the very simple reason that I cannot respect 
myself when 1 can learn notlimg, simply nothing, about my 
fellows.” 

Moving nearer to me, he added in a mysterious undertone: 

" In this Russia of ours none of us really knows why he has 
come^nto existence. True, each of us knows that he wa^ bom, 
end that he is alive, and that one day he will die: but which 
of us knows *the reason why all that is so? ” 

Through renewed excitement its coloue had come back to 
the Lieutenant's face, and his gestures became so rapid as to 
cause the ring on his finger to flash through the air like the link 
of a cMhin. Also, I was enabled to detect the fact that on the 
small, neat wrist under his left cuff there was a bracelet finished 
with a medallion. 

" All this, my good sir, is because (partially through the feet 
that men forget the point, and partially thmogh the fact tShat 
that point fails to be understood aright) the Vfork don^ hf a 
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man is concealed from our knowledge. For my own part, I 

have an idea, a scheme — ^yes, a scheme — ^in two words, a, a 

“ N-n-o-u, n-n-o-u! ’’ the bell of the monastery tolled over 
the tombs in languid, chilly accents. 

“ — a scheme that every town and every village, in fact, every 
unit of homogeneous population, should keep a record of the 
particular unit's affairs, a, so to speak, * book of life.' Winch 
' book of life ' should be more than a list of the results of the 
unit's labour; it should also be a hving narrative of the worka- 
day activities accomplished by each member of the unit. Eh^ 
And, of course, the record to be compiled without official intei- 
ference — ^solely by the town council or district administration, 
or by a special ‘ board of life and works ' or some such body, 
provided only that the task be not earned out by nominees of 
the Government And in that record there should be entered 
everything — that is to say, everything of a nature which ought 
to be made publy' — concerning each several man who has 
lived among us, and has since gone from our midst.” 

Here the Lieutenant stretched out his hand again in the 
direction of the tombs. * 

My right is it,” he added, ** to know how those folk there 
spent their lives. For it is by their labours and their thoughts, 
and even on the product of their bones, that I myself am now 
subsisting. You agree, do you not? ” 

In silence I nodded, whereupon he cried triumphantly: 

Ah! You see, do you? Yes, ap indispensable point is 
it that whatsoever a man may have done, whether good or 
evil, should be recorded. For example, suppose he has manu- 
factured k stove specially good for heating purposes: record 
the fact. Or suppose he has killed a mad dog: record the fact. 
Or suppose he h^ built a school, or cleansed* a dirty street, or 
been a pioneer in the teaching of sound farming, or striven, by 
word and deed, his life long, to combat official iyegularities: 
record the fact. Again, suppose a woman has borne ten or 
fifteen healthy children: record the fact. Yes, and this last 
with particular care, since the conferment of healthy children 
upon the country is a work of absolute importance.'^ 

Further, pointing to a grey headstone with a worn insefiption, 
he shouted (or almost did so): 

“ Under that stone lies buisied the body of a man who never in 
his life loved but one woman, but one woman. Now, that is a 
fact which ought to have been recorded about him, for it is not 
merely a string of names that is wanted, out a narrative of 
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deeds. Yes, I have not only a desire, but a ri^t, to know the 
lives which men have lived, and the works which they have 
performed: and whenever a man leaves our midst we ought 
to inscribe over his tomb full particulars of the ‘ cross and 
burden ’ which he bore, as particulars ever to be held in remem- 
brance, and inscribed there both for my benefit and for the 
benefit of life in general, as constituting a clear epd circum- 
stantial record of the given career. Why did that man live? 
To the question write down, always, the answer in large and 
conspicuous characters. Eh? 

“ Most certainly.’^ 

This led the Lieutenant's enthusiasm to increase still more 
as, for the third time waving his hand in the direction of the 
tombs, and mmitliing each word, he continued: 

“ The folk of that town are liars pure and simple, for of set 
purpose they conceal the particulars of careers, that they may 
depreciate those careers in our eyes, and, yhile showing us the 
insignificance of the dead, hll the living with a sense of similar 
insignificance, since insignificant folk are the easiest to manage. 
Ves, it is a scheme thought out with diabolical ingenuity. Yet, 
for myself — well, try and make me do what 1 don’t intend to 
doT’ 

To which, with his face wrinkled with disgust, he added in 
a tone like a shot from a pistol : 

“ Machines are we! Yes, machines, and nothing else! 

Curious was it to ^\atch the old man’s excitement as one 
listened to the strong bass voice amid the stillness of the ceme- 
ter>^ Once more over the tombs there came floating the languid, 
melallic notes of ** N-n-o-u! N-n-o-u! ’’ 

Tlie oily gloss on the withered grass had vanished, faded, 
and everything turned dull, though the air remained charged 
witb the spring perfume of the geraniums and stoeks and " 
narcissi which encircled some of the graves. • 

“ You se*e,” continued the Lieutenant, “ one could not deny 
that each of us has his value. By the time that one has lived 
threescore years one perceives that fact very clearly. Never 
conceal things, since every life lived ought to be set in tlie light, 
and incapable of being so, in that every man is a workman for 
the world at large, and constitutes au instructor in good or in 
evil, and that life, when looked jnto, constitutes, as a whole, 
the sum of all the labour done by the aggregate of us petcy, in- 
significant individuals. That is why we ought not to hide away 
a man's work, but to publishjt abroad, and to inscribe on the 
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cross over his tomb his deeds^ his services, in their entirety. 
Yes, however negligible may have been those deeds, those ser- 
vices, hold them up for the perusal of those who can discover 
good even in what is negligible. Now do you understand me^ ’’ 

“ I do,” I replied. Yes, I do.” 

“ Good! " 

The bell, of the monastery struck two hasty beats — ^then 
became silent, so that only the sad echo of its voice remained 
reverberating over the cemetery. Once more my *nterlocutor 
drew out his cigarette-case, silently offered it to myselt, and 
lighted and puffed industriously at another cigarette. As he 
did so his hands, as small and brown as the claws of a bird, 
shook a little, and his head, bent down, looked like an Easier 
egg in plush. 

Still smoking, he looked me in ihe eyes with a self-difiidcnr 
frown, and muttered : • 

“ Only through Ijic labour of man does the earth attain 
dev^opment. And « only by familiarising himself with, and 
remembering, the past can man obtain support in his work 
on eaitb.” 

In speaking, the Lieutenant lowered his arm; whereupon 
on to his wrist there slipped the broad golden bracelet adorned 
with a medallion, and there ga/ed at me tlienc e the miniature of 
a fair-haired woman : and since the hand below it ivas freckled, 
and its flexible fingers w^re swollen out of shape, and had lost 
their symmetry, the woman's fine-diawn face looked the more 
full of life, and, clcaily picked out, could be seen to be smiling 
a sweet and slightly impel ions smile, 

“ Your wife or your daughter? ” I queried. 

‘'My God! My God!” was, with a subdued :>igh, the only 
response vouchsafed. Then the Lieutenant raised his arm, 
and the ‘bracelet slid back to its resting-place under his cufftr 

Over the town the columns of curling smoke were growing 
redder, and the clattering windows blushing to a tint of pink 
that recalled to my* memory the livid cheeks of Virubov’s 
“ niece,” of the woman in whom, like her uncle, there was 
nothing that could provoke one to " take liberties.” 

Next theie scaled the cemetery wall, and stealthily strAched 
themselves on the ground, so that they looked not unlike the 
far-flung shadows ^of the cesnetery^s crosses, a file of dark, 
tattered figures of beggars, while on the further side of the slowly 
darkening greenery . a cantor drawled in sjuggish, careless 
accents: 
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E-e-temal me-e *’ 

" Eternal memory of what? ” exclaimed Lieutenant Khorvat 
with an angry shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ Suppose, in his day, a 
man has been the best cucumber-salter or mushroom-pickler 
in a given town. Or suppose he has been the best cobbler there, 
or that once he said something which the street wherein he 
dwelt can still remember. Would not that man* be a man 
whose record should be preserved, and made accessible to my 
recollection? ” 

And again tlie Lieutenant's face wreathed itself in solid 
rings of pungent tobacco smoke. 

Blowing softly for a moment, the wind bent the long stems 
of grass in the direction of the declining sun, and died away. 
All that remained audible amid the stillness was the peevish 
voi(‘es of women saying : 

' To the left, 1 say.” 

“ Oil, what is to be done, Tancchka? ” 

Expelling a fresh cloud of tobacco smolft in cylindrical f©rm, 
the old man muttered: 

*“It would seem that those women have forgotten the 
precise "spot where their relative or friend happens to lie 
buried.” 

As a hawk flew over tlie sun-reddened belfry-cross the bird's 
shadow glided over a memorial stone near the spot where we 
were sitting, glanced off the corner of the stone, and appeared 
anew beyond it. And the watching of this shadow I somehow 
found a pleasant diversion. 

Went on the Lieutenant: 

‘*7 say that a graveyard ought to evince the victory of life, 
^hc triumph of intellect and of labour, rather than the power of 
^ath. However, imagine how things would work out under 
y Scheme. Under it the record of wliich I have spoken would 
institute ^ history of a town's life wh ch, if* anything, would 
inciease men's respect for their fellows. Yes, such a history as 
that is what a cemetery ought to be. Otherwise the place is 
useless. Similarly will the past prove useless if it can give us 
nothing. Yet is such a history ever compiled ? If it is, how can 
one sS.y that events are brought about by, forsooth, ‘ servants 
of God'?:; 

Pointing to the tombs with a gesture as though he were 
swimming, he paused for a moment or two. 

You are a gejod man," I said, “ and a*man who must have 
lived a good and interesting life," 
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He did not look at me. but aT«swered quietly and thought- 
fully: * 

“ At least a man ought to be his fellows’ friend, seeing that 
to them he is beholden for everything that he possesses, and for 
everything that he contains. I mvself have lived 

Here, with a contraction of his brows, he tell to gazing about 
him, as though he were seeking the necessary word: until, 
seeming to fail to find it, he continued gravely: 

Men need to be brought closer together, until life shall have 
become better adjusted. Never foiget those who are departed, 
for anything and everything in the life of a ‘ servant of God ’ ’ 
may prove instructive and of profound significance.*’ 

On the white sides of the memorial-stones the setting sun was 
casting warm, lurid reflections, until the stonework looked as 
though it had heen splashed with hot blood. Moreover, every 
thing around us seemed cfiriously to have swelled and grown 
larger and softer and less cold ot outline- the whole scene, 
thovsgh as motionlef'j as ever, appeared to have taken on a 
sort of bright-red humiditv, and deposited that humidity in 
purple, scintillating qui\ enng dew on the turf’s various spikes 
and tufts. Gradually, also, the shadows were deepening and 
lengthening, while on the further side of the cemetery wall a 
cow lowed at intervals, in a gross and di unken fashion, and a 
party of fowls cackled what seemed to be curses in response, 
and a saw grated and screcclied. 

Suddenly the Lieutenant burst into a peal of subdued laughter, 
and continued to do so until his shoulders shook. At length 
he said through the paroxysms, as, giving me a push, he cocked 
his hat boyisUy: 

“ I must confess that, that— that the view which I first took 
of you was rather a tragic one. You see, when I saw a man 
lying prone on the grass I said to myself: ‘ H’m! What is ttfat^ ’ 
Next I saw a yoiing fellow roaming about the cemetery with o 
frown settled on his face, and his breeches bulging; and again 
I said to myself ” 

“ A book is lying in my breeches pocket,'" I interposed. 

' Ahl Then I understand. Yes, I made a mistake, J)Ut a 
very welcome one. However, as I say, when I first saw you 
I said to myself: ‘ There is a man lying near that tqfltnb. Per- 
haps he has a bultet, a wouitd, in his temple? ’ And, as you 
know 

He stopped to wink at me with another outbqrst of soft, 
good-humoured laughter. Then he continued: 
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“ Nevertheless the scheme of which I have told you cannot 
really be called a scheme, since it is merely a fancy of my own. 
should like to see life lived in better fashion.” 

‘ He sighed, and paused, for evidently he was becoming lost 
in thought. 

“ Unfortunately,” he continued at last, “ the latter is a 
desire whidi I have ^conceived too late. If only I had done 
so fifteen years ago, when I was filling the post of Inspector of 
the prison at Usman^ 

His left arm stretched itself out, and once more there slid on 
to his„ wrist the bracelet. For a moment he touched its gold 
with a rapid, but careful and delicate, movement — ^then he 
restored the trinket to its retreat, rose suddenly, looked about 
him for a second or two with a frown, and said in dry, brisk 
tones as he gave his iron-grey moustache an energetic twist: 

Now I must be going.” 

For a while I accompanied him on nis way, for I had a keen 
desire to hear him say something more in ^at pleasant, power- 
ful bass of his: but though he stepped past the gravestones 
with strides as careful and regular as those of a soldier on parade, 
be failed again to break silence. 

Just as we passed the chapel of the mona^ery there floated 
forth into the fair evening stillness, from the bars of a window, 
while yet not really stirring that stillness, a hum of gruff, lazy, 
peevish ejaculations. Apparently they were uttered by two 
persons, vrho were engaged in a dispute, since one of them 
muttered : 

“ What have you done? What liave you done? ” 

j\pd the other responded carelessly: 

Hold your tongue, now! Pray hold "your tongue! ” 
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The water of the river was smooth, and dull silver of tint. 
Also, so barely perceptible was the current that it seemed to be 
0 Itnost stagnant under the mist of the noontide heat, and only 
by the changes in the aspect of the banks could one realise 
how quietly and evenly the river was carrying on its surface 
th.) old yellow-hulled steamer with the white-rimmed funnel, 
and also the clun»y barge which was being towed in her wake. 

Dreamily did the floats of the paddle-wheels slap the water. 
Linder the planks of the deck the engin^js toiled without ceasing. 
Steam hissed and panted. At intervals the engine-rqpm bell 
jarred upon the ear. At intervals, also, tl^f) tiller-chains slid 
to and fro with a dull, rattling sound. Yet, owing to the som- 
nolent stillness settled upon the river, these sounds escaped, 
failed to catch, one’s attention. 

Through the dryness of the summer the water was low. 
Periodically, in the steam r’s bow, a deck hand like a king, a 
man with'a lean, yellow, black-avised face and a pair of lan- 
guishing eyes, threw overboard a polished log as in tones of 
melting melancholy he chanted: 

Se-nm, se-em, sJhest ! ^ 

It v\5{is as though he were wailing: 

Seyem, seyem, a yest — nishevo * 

rtfeajlwhile the steamer kept turning her stearlet-like^ prow 
deliberately and alternately towards either ban^ as the \)arge 
yawed behind her, and the grey hawser kept tautening and 
quivering, and sending out showers of gold and silver sparkles. 
Ever and anon, too, the captain on the bridge kept shouting 
hoarsely through a speaking-trumpet: 

“ Abcgit, there!” 

Under the Stem of the barge a wave ran which, divided into 
a pair of white wings, serpentined away towards either bank. 

Seven, seven, six! ” (the depth of water, reckoned in swsheni or 
‘fathoms). 

* " Let us eat, let uft eat, but to eat there is — nothing ! " 

^ The stearlet is a fish of the salmon species. 
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In the meadowed distance peat seemed to be being burnt* 
and over the black forest there had gathered an opalescent 
cloud of smoke which suffused also the iicighbouiing marshes. 

To the right the bank of the river tov^ered up into lofty/ 
precipitous, clayey slopes intersected with ravines wherein 
aspens and birches found shelter. 

Everything ashore had about it a restful, sultry, deserted 
look. Even in the dull blue, torrid sky was there nought save 
a white-hot sun. 

In endless vista were meadows studded with trees — trees 
sleeping in lonely isolation, and, in places, surmounted with 
either the cross of a luial church wnich looked like a day star 
or the sails of a wind.nill; while further back from the hanks 
lay the tissue <'lolhs of ripening crops, with, here and there, 
a human habitation. 

'throughout, the si en<* was indistinct. Everything in it was 
calm, tom hingly* simple, intimate, intelligible, grateful to the 
.spul. So much soHhat as one contemplated the slowly- varying 
vistas presented by the loftier bank, the immutable stretches 
of meadowland, and the green, timbered dance-rings where the 
forest approached the river, to gaze at itself in the watery 
mirror, and recede again into the peaceful distance; as one 
gazed at all this one could not but reflect that nowhere else 
could a spot more simply, more kindly, beautiful be found 
than these peaceful shores of the great river. 

Yet already a few shrubs by the river’s margin were beginning 
to display yellow leaves, though the landscape as a whole was 
smiling the doubtful, meditative smile of a young bride who, 
about to bear her first child, is feeling at once nervofis and" 
delighted at the prospect. 

* iie * 

The hour ^as past noon, and the third-clajs passengers, 
languid with fatigue induced by the heat, were engaged in 
drinking either lea or beer. Seated mostly on the bulwarks 
of the steamer, they silently scanned the banks while the deck 
quivered, crockery clattered at the buffet, and the deck hand 
in the bows sighed soporifically: 

Six! Six! Six-and-a-half! 

, f 

From the mgine-room a grimy stoker emerged. RoDing 
along, and scr. ping his bare feet audibly ggainst the deck, he 
approached .the boatswain’s cabin, where the said boatswain. 
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a fair-haired, fair-bearded man from Kostroma was standing 
in the doorway. The senior official contracted his rugged eyes 
quizzically, and inquired: 

“ Whither in such a hurry? 

“ To pick a bone with Mitka.” 

*‘Good!” 

With a wave of his black hand the stoker resumed his way, 
while the boatswain, yawning, fell to casting his eyes about 
him. On a locker near the companion of the engine-room a 
small man in a buff pea-jacket, a new cap, and a pair of boots 
on which there were clots of dried mud was seated. 

Through lack of diversion the boatswain began to feel inclined 
to hector somebody, so cried sternly to the man in question: 

Hi, there, chaWbacon ! ” 

The man on the locker turned about — turned nervously, and 
iSinuch as a bullock turns. That is to say, 416 turned with his whole 
body. 

“ Why have you gone and put yomselt gthere ? ’’ inquire^ 
the boatswain. Though there is a notice to tell you not to 
sit there, it is there that you must go and sit 1 Can^t you read? 

Rising, the passenger inspected, not the notice, but the 
locker. Then he replied : 

Read? Yes, I can read.” 

Then why sit there where you oughtn't to? ” 

'' I cannot see any notice.'" 

Well, it"s hot there anyway, and the smell of oil comes up 
from the engines. . . . Whence hai^e you come? ” 

“ From Kashira.” 

‘‘ Long from home?. ” 

” Three weeks, about.” 

^Any rain at your place? ” 

^ Nof But why? ” 

How come your boots to be so muddy? ” 

The passenger lowered his head, extended cautiously first 
one foot, and then the other, scrutinised them*both, and replied: 
“ You see, they are not my boots.” 

With a roar of laughter that caused his brilliant beard to 
project ftom his chin, the boatswain retorted: 

“ I think you must drink a bit.” 

The passenger said nothing more^but retreajed quietly, and 
*with short strides, to the stern. From the fact that the sleeves 
his pea-jacket reached far below his wrists it was clear that 
the garment had originated from the shoulders of another mexii 
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As for the boatswain, on noting the circumspection and diffi- 
dence with which the passenger walked, he frowned, sucked at 
his beard, approached a sailor who was engaged in vigorously 
scrubbing the brass on the door of the captain’s cabin with a 
naked palm, and said in an undertone: 

“ Did you happen to notice the gait of that little man there 
in the light pea-jacket and dirty boots ^ ” 

“ I did ” 

‘ Then see here. Do you keep an eye upon him."’ 

“ But why^ Is he a bad lot^ ” 

Something like it, 1 think. ’ 

I will, then.” 

At a table near the hatchway of the first-dass cabin a iat 
man in grey was drinking beer. Already he had reached a state 
of moderate fuddlcment, for his eyes were protruding sightlessly, 
and stanng unwinkmgly at the opposite wall. Meanwhile a 
number of flies y^ere swarming in the sticky puddles or the 
table, or else craving ovei his greyish beard and the bne k cd 
sTfin of his motionless features. 

The boatswain winked in his direction, and remaiki d 

‘‘ Half-seas over, he is ' 

Tis his way,” a pockmarked, eyebrow-less sailor respo led. 

Here the drunken man sneezed: with the result that a cloud 
ol flies were blown over the table Looking at them, d 
sighing as his companion had done, the boatswain thought 11"* 
observed: 

“ Why, he regularly snet/fs flies, eh^ ” 

^ a Ic f; }. 4 ^ 

* # 

The resting-place which I mysell had selected was a stack of 
firewood over the stokehole shoot , and as I lay upon it I co^Ud 
see the hills gradually darkening the water with a mf'urrulijii 
veil as calmly^they advanced to meet the steamer, while in the 
meadows a last Imgeiing glow of the sunset’s ‘radiance was 
reddening the stems of tJic birches, and making the nev 
mended roof of a hut look as though it were cased in red fusti 
and communicating to everytliing else in the vicinity a semblar 
of floating amid fire, and effacing all outline, and causing i 
scene as a whole to dissolve into streaks <>£ red and orange ai 
blue, save where, on a hiU^above the hut, a black grove of fl 
stood thrown in'to tense, keen, and clear-cut relief. 

Unifcr a hill a party of fishermen liad lit a wood fire, the flames 
of wmSi could be seen playing upon, and plbking out, the white 
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biuU of a boat^ the dark figure of a man therein^ a fishing-net 
suspended from some stakes, and a woman in a yellow bodice 
who was sitting beside the fire. Also, amid the golden radiance 
there could be distinguished^ quivering of the lea^^ on the 
lower branches of the tree whereunder the woman sat shaded. 

All the river was calm, and not a sound occurred to break the 
stillness ashore, while the air under the awning of t^ie third- 
class portion of the vessel felt as stifling as during the earlier 
part of the day. By this time the conversation of the passengers, 
damped by the shadow of dusk, had merged into a single soimd 
which resembled the humming of bees; and amid it one could 
not distinguish nor divine who was speaking, nor the subject 
of discussion, since every word therein seemed disconnected, 
even though all appeared to be talking amicably, and in order, 
o»i erning a common topic. At one moment a suppressed 
from a young woman would rej^h the ear; in the cabin 
.. ou.ty who had agreed to sing a song of general acceptation 
w,.r *^ailing to hit upon one, and disputing t^e point in low and 
ili/.p'- ‘onate accents; and in each such sound there was some- 
. “)ertinai, gently sad, softly prayer-like. 

‘ d the firewood near me a thick, rasping voice said 
i' e<’bei.^te tones: 

* first he was a useful young fellow enough, and clean and 
'^ jru r; but lately he has become shabby and dirty, and is 
in^ to the dogs.'’ 

Another voice, loud and gruff, replied : 

Aha! Avoid the ladies, or one, is bound to go amiss.” 

The saying has it that always a fish makes for deeper water.” 
‘‘ Besides, he is a fool, and that is worse still. By the way, he 
p relative of yours, isn’t he? ” 

Yes. He is my* brother.” 

Indeed? Then pray forgive me.” 

'' Certainly: but, to speak plainly, he is a fool. • 

At this mdment I saw the passenger in the buff pea-jacket 
approach the sally-port, grasp with his left .hand a stanchion, 
and step on to the grating under, which one of the paddle-wheels 
was churning the water to foam. There he stood looking over 
the bulwarks with a swinging motion akin to that of a bat 
w »en, grappling some object or another with its wings, it hangs 
suspended in the air. The fact tha^ the man’s cap was drawn 
tightly over his ears caused the latter to stidc out almost to 
t|ie point of absurdity. 

Presently he turfied and peered into the gloom unw the 
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awning, though, seemingly, he failed to distinguish myself 
reposing on the firewood. This enabled me to gain a clear view 
of a face with a sharp nose, some tufts of light-coloured hair on 
cheeks and chin, and a pair of small, muddy-looking eyes. He 
stood there as though he were listening to something. 

All of a sudden he stepped firmly to the sally-port, swiftly 
unlashed, from the iron top-rail a mop, and threw it overboard. 
Then he set about unlashing a second article of the same species. 

Hi! ’’ I shouted to him. “ What are you doing there? ’’ 

With a start the man turned round, clapped a hand to his 
forehead to discover my whereabouts, and replied softly and 
rapidly, and with a stammer in his voice: 

“ How is that your business? Get away with you! 

Upon this I approached him, for I was astonished and amused 
at his impudence. 

“ For what you have# done the sailors will make you pay 
right e»ough,’* I ijemarked. 

He tucked up tlje sleeves of his pea-jacket as though he were 
preparing for a fight. Then, stamping his foot upon the slippery 
grating, he muttered : 

“ I perceived the mop to have come untied, and to be in 
danger of falling into the water through the vibration. Upon 
that I tried to secure it, and failed, for it slipped from my hands 
as I was doing so.” 

“ But,” I remarked in amazement, “ my belief is that you 
wilfully untied the mop, to throw it overboard ! ” 

“Come, come!” he rctor4;ed. “Why should I have done 
that? What an extraordinary thing it would have been to do! 
How could it have been possible? ” 

Here he dodged me with a dexterous movement, and, re- 
arranging his sleeves, walked away. The length of the pea-jacljjet 
madeehis legs look absurdly short, and caused me to notfee that 
in his gait there was a tendency to shuffle and hesitate. 

Returning to my retreat, I stretched myself upon the firewood 
once more, inhaled its resinous odour, and fell to listening to 
the ^slow-moving dialogue of some of the passengers around me. 

“ Ah, good sir,” a gruff, sarcastic voice began at my side: 
but instantly a yet gruffer voice intervened with: 

“ Well? ” 

“ Oh, nothingi, except th^t to ask a question is easy, and to 
answer it may be difficult.” 

“ True.” 

From th‘e,ravines a mist was spreading oVer the river. 
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At length night fell, as folk relapsed into slumber the 
babel of tongues became stilled. The ear, as it grew used to 
the boisterous roar of the engines and the measured rhythm of 
the paddle-wheels, did not at first notice the new sound born 
of the fact that into the sounds previously made familiar there 
began to intrude the snores of slumberers, and the padding of 
soft footsteps, and an excited whisper of: 

“I said to him — yes, I said: ‘Yasha, you must not, you 
shall, not, do this.' " . 

The banks had disappeared from view. Indeed, one con- 
tinued to be reminded of their existence only by the slow 
passage of the scattered fires ashore, and the fact that the dark- 
ness lay blacker ajid denser around those fires than elsewhere. 
Dimly reflected in the river, the stars seemed to be absolutely 
^i^olionless, whereas the trailing, golden reproductions of the 
. teamer's lights never ceased to quiver, as though striving to 
break adrift, and float away into the obscurity. Meanwhile 
f(iam like tissue paper was licking our darkfhull, while at out 
stern^ and sometimes overtaking it, there trailed a barge with 
a couple of lanterns in her prow, and a third on her mast, which 
at one moment marked the reflections of the stars, and at 
anotlur became merged with the gleams of firelight on one or 
the other bank. 

On a bench under a lantern near the spot where I was lying 
a stout woman was asleep. With one hand resting upon a small 
bundle under her liead, she had her bodice torn under the arm- 
pit, so that the white flesh and d tuft of hair could be seen 
p'-oiruding. Also, her face was large, dark of brow, .and full 
to a point that caused the cheeks to roll to her very 
ears. Lastly, her thick lips were parted in an ungainly, corpse- 
lilrS smile. ^ 

Fro^ my own position on a level higher than^hers I looked 
dreamily dowai upon her, and reflected: “ She is a little over 
forty years of age, and (probably) a good woman. Also, she is 
travelling to visit either her daughter and* son-in-law or her 
son and daughter-in-law, and therefore is taking with her some 
present^ Also, there is in her large heart much of the excellent 
and maternal.** 

Suddenly something near me flashed as though a match had 
been struck, and, opening my eyesj I perceiVi^ the passengw 
i in the curious pea-jacket to be standing near the woman spoken 
of, and engaged int shielding a lighted match with his sleeve. 

K 741 
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Presently he extended his hand and cautiously applied the 
particle of flame to the tuft of hair uipder the woman’s armpit. 
There followed a faint hiss, and a noxious smell of burning hair 
was wafted to my nostrils. 

I leapt up, seized the man by the collar, and shook him 
soundly. 

“ What are you at? I exclaimed. 

Turning in my grasp, he whispered with a scarcely audible, 
but exceedingly repulsive, giggle: 

Havm't I given her a good fright, eh? 

Then he added: 

“ Now, let me go ! Let go, I say ! ” 

“ Have you lost your wits? ’’ I retorted with a gasp. 

For a moment or two his blinking eyes continued to glance 
at something over my shoulder. Then they returned to me, 
while he whispered: 

“ Pray let me go. Thfe truth is that, unable to sleep, I con 
ccived^^fhat I would play this woman a trick. Was there any 
harm in that? Set, now. She is still asleep.*’ 

As I thrust him away his short legs, legs which might almost 
have been amputated, staggered undpr him. Meanwhile I 
reflected: 

“ No, I was not wrong. He did of set purpose throw the mop 
overboard. What a fellow I ” 

A bell sounded from the engine-room. 

“ Slow ! ” someone shouted with a cheerful hail. 

Upon that steam issued with such resounding shrillness that 
the woman awoke with a jefk of her head: and as she put up 
her left hand to feel her armpit her crumpled features gathered 
themselves into wrinkles. Then she glanced at the lamp, ’raised ' 
herself to a sitting position, and, fingering the place where the 
hair had been destroyed, said softly to herself: 
dh, holy Mother of God!” 

Presently the steamer drew to a wharf, and,- with a loud 
clattering, firewood was dragged forth and cast into the stoke- 
hole with uncouth, warning cries of Tru-us-shaV ^ 

Over a little town which had its back pressed against a hill 
the waning moon was rising, and brigteening alTttl\e black 
river, and causing it to gather life as the^ radiance laved, as it 
were, the landscape in warm ’water. 

Walking aft, i seated myself among some bales, and contemn 

^The word means ship’s hold or stokehole, but i^re is, probably’, 
equivalent -to the English “ He%ds below! 
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plated the town's frontage. Over one end of it rose, tapering 
like a walking-stjck, a Victory chimney^ while at the other end, 
as well as in the middle, rose belfries one of which had a 
gilded steeple, and the other one a steeple either green or blue, 
but looking black in the moonlight, and shaped like a ragged 
paint-brush. 

Opposite the wharf there was stuck in the wide gable of a 
two-storied building a lantern which, flickering, diffused but a 
dull, anaemic light from its dirty panes, while over the long 
strip of the broken signboard of th<^ buildings there could be 
seen struggling, and executed in large yellow letters, the words, 

“ Tavern and ” No more of the legend than this was 

visible. 

Lanterns wertf hanging in two or three other spots in the 
drowsy little town; and wherever their murky stains of light 
hung suspended in the air there stood out in relief a medley of 
gables and drab-tinted trees and false windgws in whi 4 « paint, 
on walls of a dull slate colour. 

Somehow I found contemplation of the scene depressing. 
Meanwhile the vessel continued to emit steam as she rocked 
1 0 and fro with a creaking of wood, and a slap-slapping of water, 
and a scrubbing of her sides against the wharf. At length 
someone ejaculated surlily: 

“Fool, you must be asleep! The winch, you sAy? Why, 
the winch is at the stern, damn you ! ” 

“ Ofi again, thank the Lord I " added the rasping voice already 
heard from behind the bales, while to it an equally familiar 
voice rejoined with a yawn : 

“ k's time we were off I " 

Said a hoarse voice: 

*•“ Look here, young fellow. What was it he shouted? " 
HaSitily and inarticulately, with a great deal of smacking of 
the lips and stuttering, someone replied; 

“ He shouted: ‘ Kinsmen, do not kill me ! Have some mercy, 
for Christ's sake, and I will make over to you every^thing — 
yes, everything into your good hands for ever ! Only let me go 
away, and expiate my sins, and save my soul, through prayer, ^ 
Aye, IVill go oiv a pilgrimage, and remain hidden my life long, 
to the very end. Never shall you hear of me again, nor see me.’ 
Then Uncle Peter caught him a blqjv on the hgad, and his blood 
splashed out upon me. As he fell I — well, I ran away, and made 
for the tavern, where I knocked at the door and shouted: 

‘ Sister, they have* killed our father ! ’ Upon that she put her 
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head out of the window, but on’y said: ‘That merely means 
that the rascal is making an excuse fot vodka.’ . . . Aye, a 
terrible time it was— was that night ^ And how frightened I 
felt! T made, at first, for the garret, but presently thought to 
myself : ‘ No ; they would soon find me there, and put me to 
an end as well, for T am the heir direct, and should be the first 
to succeed to the property.’ So 1 crawled on to the roof, and 
there lay hidden behind the chimney-stack — sat holding on 
with arms and legs, while unable to speak for sheer terror.” 

“ What were you afraid of ” a brusque voice inlerruptc^d. 

‘‘ What was I afraid of? ” 

“ At all events, you joined yoiu uncle in killing your father, 
didn’t you? ’ 

“ Tn such an hour one has not time to think— one just kills 
a man because one can’t help oneself, or because it seems so 
easy to kill.*’ » 

“ Truft**’ the hoi\rser voice commented in dull and ponderous 
accents. “ When oi^^ce blood has flowed the fact leads to more 
blood, and if a man has started out to kill, he cares nothing 
tor any reason — he finds good enough the reason which emnes 
first to his liand.” 

“ But if this young fellow is speaking the truth, he had 
a business reason — ^though, properly speaking, even property 
ought not to provoke quarrels.” 

“Similarly one ought not to kill just when one chooses. 
Folk who commit such crimes should have justice meted out 
to them,” 

“Yes, but it is difficult always to obtain such justice. For 
instance, this young fellow seems to have spent ov^t a year in 
prison for nothing.” 

“ ‘ For nothing ’ ? Why, did he not entice his father into the 
hut, aiid then shut the door upon him, and throw a coafr over 
his head? He fxas said so himself. ‘ For nothing,’ indeed ! ” 

Upon this the rapid stream of sobbed, disconnecied words 
which 1 had heard before from some speaker poured forth anew. 
Somehow I guessed that it came from the man in the duly 
boots as once more he recounted the story of the murder. 

“ I do not wish to justify myself,” he said. “ I say ‘merely 
that, inasmuch as I was promised a reprieve at the trial, 1 told 
ever^hing, and ;was therefore allowed to go free, while my 
uncle and my brother were sentenced to penal servitude.’ 

“ But you knew that they had agreed to kill him? ” 

“ Well, it is my idea that at first they intended only to give 
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him a good fright. Never did my father recognise me as his 
son — always he called lAe a Jesuit.” 

The gruffer of the two voices pulled up the speaker, 

“ To think/* it said, “ that you can actually talk about it 
all!” 

“ Why shouldn’t I? My father brought tears to the eyes ot 
many an innocent person.” 

A fig for people’s tears 1 If our causes of tears were one and 
all to be murdered, what would the state of things become? 
Shed tears, but never blood; for blood is not yours to shed. 
And even if you should believe your own blood to be your own, 
know that it is not so, that your blood does not belong to you, 
but to Someone Else.” 

“ The point iA question was my father’s property. It all 
shows how a man may live awhile, and earn his living, and then 
suddenly go amiss, and lose his wtts, and even conceive a 
ijrudge against his own father. . . . Now, I must get some 
sleep.” 

Behind the bales all grew quiet. Presently I rose to peer 
in that direction. The passenger in the buff pea-jacket was 
silting huddled up against a coil of rope, with his hands 
thrust into his sleeves, and his chin resting upon liis arms. As 
the moon was shining straight into his face, I could see that 
the latter was as livid as that of a corpse, and ha 3 its brows 
drawn down over its narrow, insignificant eyes. 

Beside him, and close to my head, there was l3dng stretched 
on the top of the coil of rope a broad-shouldered peasant in a 
short smock and a pair of patched boots of white felt. The 
ringlets of the wearer’s curly beard were thrust up\^ards, and 
his hands clasped behind his head, as with ox-like eyes he stared 
at the zenith where a few stars were shining and the moon was 
begirihing to sink. 

At lengthy in a trumpet-like voice (though tte seemed to do 
his best to soften it) the peasant asked: 

“ Your uncle is on that barge, I suppose? ” 

He is. And so is my brother.” 

'' Yet you are here ! How strange ! ” 

The^ark barge, towed against the steamer’s blue-silver wash 
of foam, was cleaving it likfe a plough, while under the moon the 
lights of the barge showed white, aad the hull^nd the prisoners’ 
cage stood raised high out of the water as to our right the black, 
indentated bank gjided past in sinuous convolutions. 

From the whole soft, liquescent, fluid scene the impression 
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which I derived was melancholy, ft evoked in my spirit a sense 
ot instability, ot a lack of restfulness. 

Why are you travelling? *’ 

** Because I wish to have a word with him.” 

With your uncle? ” 

“ Yes.*' 

'' About the property ’ 

'' What else? ” 

“ Then look here, my young fellow. Drop it ill - both your 
uncle and the property, and betake yourself to a monastery, 
and there live and pray. For if you have shed blood, and 
especially if you have shed the blood of a kinsman, you will 
stand for ever estranged from all, while, moreover, bloodshea 
is a dangerous thing — it may at any time Vome back upon 
you.” 

“ But the property? ” <the young fellow asked with a lift of 
his hea^i ^ 

Let it go,’' the^oeasant vouchsafed as he closed his eye-). 

On the younger man’s face the down twitched as though 
a wind had ^sti^red it. He yawned, and looked about ’Inm 
lor a moment. Then, descrying myself, he cried m a tone of 
resentment: 

AVhat arc you looking it? And why do you keep following 
me dbour?”' 

Here the big peasant opened his eyes, and, with a gbruc 
first at the man, and then at myself, grpwJcd : 

“ Less noise there, you mifetcn-facel ” 

As I retired to my nook and lay down I reflected that wnat 
the big peasant had said was apposite enough — that the young 
fellow’s face did in very truth resemble an old and shabby 
woollen mitten 

Presently I dreamt that 1 was painting a beliry, and that, 
as I did so, huge, goggle-eyed jackdaws kept flying aiound the 
belfry's gables, and flapping at me with their wings, and hinder- 
ing my work: until, as I sought to beat them off, I missed 
my footing, fell to earth, and awoke to find my breath Aioking 
amid a dull, sick, painful feeling of lassitude and weakness, and 
a kaleidoscopic njist quavering before my eyes till it rendered 
me dizzy. From my head, behind the ear, a thin stream of blood 
was trickling. 

Rising with some difficulty to my feet, t stepped aft to a 
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pump, washed4ny head under a jet of cold water, bound it with 
my handkerchief, and, returning, inspected my resting-place in 
a state of bewilderment as to what could have caused the 
accident to happen. 

On the deck near the spot where I had been asleep there was 
standing stacked a pile of small logs, prepared for the cook’s 
galley; while in the precise spot where my head had rested 
fiiere was reposing a birch faggot of which the withy-tie had 
come unfastened. As I raised the fallen faggot I perceived it 
to be clean and composed of silky loppings of birch-bark which 
rustled as I fingered them: and, consequently, I reflected that 
the ceaseless \dbration of the steamer must have caused the 
faggot to become jerked on to my head. 

Reassured by this plausible explanation of the unfortunate, 
but absurd, occurrence df which I have spoken, I next returned 
to the stern, where there were no •oppressive odours to be 
encountered, and whence a good view was obtainable;* 

The hour was the turn of the night, th# hour of maximixn 
tension before dawn, the hour when all the world seems plunged 
in a profundity of slumber whence there can be no awakening, 
and when the completeness of the silence attunes the soul to 
special sensibility, and when the stars seem to be hanging 
strangely close to earth, and the morning star, in. particular, 
to be shining as brightly as a miniature sun. Yet already had 
the heavens begun to grow coldly grey, to lose their nocturnal 
softness and warmth, while the rays of the stars were drooping 
like petals, and the moon, hitherto golden, had turned pale, 
ind become dusted over with silver, and moved further from 
the earth as intangibly the water of the river slou^eS its thick, 
viscous gleam, and swiftly emitted, and withdrew, stray, pearly 
reflections of the changes occurring in the heavenly tints. 

In the east there was rising, and lianging suspended over the 
black speara of the pine forest, a thin pink mist the sensuous 
hue of which was glowing ever brighter, and assuming a density 
ever greater, and standing forth more boldly and clearly, even 
as a whisper of timid prayer merges into a song of exultant 
thank^lness. Another moment, and the spiked tops of the 
pines Wazed into points of red fire resembling festivd candles 
in a Sanctuary. 

Next, an unseen hand threw ov%r the water, drew along its 
surface, a transparent and many-coloured net of silk. This 
was the morning breeze, herald of dawn, as with a coating of 
tissue-like, silvery scales it rippled the river until the eye grew 
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weary of trying to follow the play of gold and mother-of-pearl 
and purple and bluish-green reflected from the sun-renovated 
heavens. 

Next^ like a fan there unfolded themselves the first sword- 
shaped "beams of day, with their tips blindingly white; while 
simultaneously one seemed to hear descending from an illimit- 
able height a dense sound-wave of silver bells, a sound-wave 
advancing triumphantly to greet the sun as his roseate rim 
became visible over the forest like the rim of a cup that, filled 
with the essence of life, was about to empty its contents upon 
the earth, and to pour a bounteous flood of creative puissance 
upon the marshes whence a reddish vapour as of incense was 
arising. Meanwhile on the more precipitous of the two banks 
some of the trees near the river's margin were throwing soft 
green shadows over the water, while gilt-like dew was sparkling 
on the herbage, and birds were awakening, and as a white gull 
skimm<5^ the water’s surface on level wings the pale shadow 
oi those wings follocved the bird over the tinted expanse, while 
the sun, suspended in flame behind the forest, like the Imperial 
bird of the fairy-tale, rose higher and higher into the greenish- 
blue zenith, until silvery Venus, expiring, herself looked like a 
bird. 

Here and there on the yellow strip of sand by the river’s 
margin long-legged snipe were scurrying about. Two fishermen 
were rocking in a boat in the steamer’s wash as they hauled 
their tackle. Floating from the shore there began to reach us 
such vocal sounds of morning as the crowing of cocks, the 
lowing of cattle, and the persistent murmur of human voices. 

Similarly the buff-coloured bales in the steamer’s ^tern 
gradually reddened, as did the grey tints in the beard of the 
large peasant where, sprawling his ponderous form over the 
deck, fie was lying asleep with mouth open, nostrils distended 
with stertorous ‘snores, brows raised as though in £u?tonishment, 
and thick moustache intermittently twitching. 

Someone amid the piles of bales was panting as he fidgeted, 
and as I glanced in that direction I encountered the gaze of a 
pair of small, narrow, inflamed eyes, and beheld before jie the 
ragged-mittenlike face, though now it looked even thinner and 
greyer than it had done on the previous evening. Apparently its 
owner was feeling cold, for»he had hunched his chin between 
his knees, and clasped his hirsute arms around his legs, as his 
eyes star^ gloomily, with a hunted air, in ray direction. Then 
wearily, lifelessly he said : 
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Yes, you have found me. And now you can thrash me if 
you wish to do so — you can give me a blow, for I gave you one, 
and, consequently, it’s your turn to do the hitting.” 

Stupefied with astonishment, I inquired in an undertone: 

“ It was you, then, that hit me? ” 

It was so, but where are your witnesses? ” 

The words came in hoarse, croaked, suppressed accents, with 
a separation of the hands, and an upthrow of the head and pro- 
jecting ears which had such a comical look of being crushed 
beneath the weight of the battened-down cap. Next, thrusting 
his hands into the pockets of his pea-jacket, the man repeated 
in a tone of challenge: 

“ Where, 1 say^ are your witnesses ? You can go to the devil t ” 

I could discern in him something at once helpless and froglike 
which evoked in me a strong feeling of repulsion; and since, 
with that, I had no real wish to converse with him, or even to 
revenge myself upon him for his cowardly blbw, I turned away 
in silence. 

Bjit a moment later I looked at him again, and saw that he 
was seated in his former posture, with his arms embracing his 
knees, his chin resting upon them, and his red, sleepless eyes 
gazing lifelessly at the barge which the steamer was towing 
between wide ribbons of foaming water — ^ribbona sparkling 
in the sunlight like mash in a brewer’s vat. 

And those eyes, that dead, alienated expression, the gay 
cheerfulness of the morning, and the clear radiance of the 
heavens, and the kindly tints of 1:he two banks, and the vocal 
sounds of the June day, and the bracing freshness gf the air, 
and the whole scene around us served but to throw into the 
more tragic relief., 

*3!r 4 c* 9|( ife 9|c )(c :ic 

Just as the steamer was leaving Sundir the ms^ threw liimself 
into the water — ^in the sight of everybody he sprang overboard. 
Upon that all shouted, jostled their neighbours as they rushed 
to the side, and fell to scanning the river where from bank to 
bank it lay wrapped in blinding glitter. 

The^whistle sounded in fitful alarm, the sailors threw life- 
belts overboard, the deck rumbled like a drum under the crowd’s 
surging rush, steam hissed affrightedly, a woman vented an 
hysterical cry, and the captain Bawled froift the bridge the 
imperious command: 

Avast hea\nng*li£ebelts ! By now the fool will have got one! 
Damn you, calm the passengers ! ” 
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An unwashed, untidy priest with timid, starii^ eyes thrust 
back his long, dishevelled hair, and fell to repeating, as his fat 
shoulder jostled all and sundry, and his feet tripped people 
up: 

“ A muzhiky is it, or a woman? A muzhiky eh? ” 

By the time that I had made my way to the stern the mem 
had fallen far behind the stern of the barge, and his head looked 
as small as a fly on the glassy surface of the water. However, 
towards that fly a fishing-boat was already darting with the 
swiftness of a water beetle, and (ausing its two oars to show 
quiveringly red and grey, while from the marshier of the two 
banks there began hastily to put out a second boat which leapt 
in the steamer's wash with the gaiety of a yoyng calf. 

Suddenly there brok<' into the painful hubbub on the steamer’s 
dcf k a faint, heartrending try of ‘‘ A-a-ah! ” 

L* answer to it a shatp-nosed, black-bearded, well-drtsstd 
peasant^ muttered ^^ith a smack of his lips: 

^ “ Ah ! That is hirn shouting. What a madman he must ha\ e 
been! And an ugly customer too, wasn't he^ ’ 

The pc‘asant with the cuily beard rejoined in a tone of ‘ or- 
viction engulfing all other utterances: 

‘‘ It is his tonsticnce that is catching him. Think w^ha^ you 
like, but iTpver tan conscience he suppressed.’’ 

Therewith, constantly interrupting one another, the ])air 
betook themselves to a public recital of the tragic story of the 
lair haired )rOung fellow, whom the fishermen had now liticd 
from the watei*, and were coAveying towards the steamer wilh 
oius that ^oscillated ett top speed. 

The bearded peasant lontinued: 

‘ As soon as it was seen that he was but running after the 
.soldier’s wife ” 

‘ Besides,’’ \he other peasant interrupted, the propeny 
V as not to he thvided after the death of the father.’* 

With which the bearded muzhik eagerly recounted the history 
of the murder done by the brother, the nephew, and a son, 
while the spruce, spare, well-dressed peasant interlarded the 
general buzz of conversation with words and comment^. i heer- 
iully and stridently delivered, much as though he were driving 
in stakes for the erection of a fence, 

“ Every man is drawn m<fet in the dirc< tion whither he finds 
it casieg^to go.” 

4 it will be the Devil that will be drawing him, since 
the .ttion of Hell is always the easiest.” 
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Well, you will not be going that way, I suppose? You 
don^t altogether fancy it? ” 

“Why should I? 

“ Because you have declared it to be the easiest way.'* 

“ Well, I am not a saint.” 

“ No, ha-ha ! you are not.” 

“ And you mean that ? ” 

“ I mean nothing. If a dog’s chain be short, he is not to be 
blamed.” 

Whereupon, setting nose to nose, the pair plunged into a 
quairel slill more heated as they expounded in simple, but often 
curiously apposite, language opinions intelligible to themselves 
alone. The one peasant, a lean fellow with lengthy limbs, cold, 
sarcastic eyes, arfd a dark, bony countenance, spoke loudly and 
sonorously, with frequent shrugs of the shoulders, while the 
other peasant, a man stout and broad of build who until now 
Ivid seemed calm, self-assured, of demeanour, and a -man of 
re tiled \news, breathed heavily, while his, oxlike eyes glowed 
with an ardour causing his face to flush patchily, and his beard 
to stick out from liis chin. ' 

“ Look here, for instance,” he growled as he gesticulated 
and rolled his dull eyes about. “ How can that be? Does not 
even God know wherein a man ought to restrain himself? 

“ If the Devil be one’s master, God doesn’t conie into the 
matter.” 

“ Liar! For who was the first who raised his hand against 
his fellow? ” 

“ Cain.” 

“ And the first man who repented of a sin.'* ” 

“ Adam.” 

•“Ah! You see!” 

Heft} there broke into the dispute a shout of “ They afe just 
getting him ^aboard I ” and the crowd, rushing Way from the 
stern, carried with it the two disputants — the sparer peasant 
lowering his shoulders, and buttoning up his jacket, as he went, 
while the bearded peasant, following at his heels, thrust his 
head forward in a surly manner as he shifted his cap from the 
one ea^ to the other. 

With a ponderous beating pf paddles against the current the 
steamer heaved to, and the captain^houted thiough a speaking- 
trumpet, with a view to preventing a collision between the 
barge and the sterq of the vessel: 

“.Put her over! Put her o-o-over ! ” * 
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Soon the fishing-boat came c longside, and the half drowned 
man, with a form as limp as a half-empty sack, and water 
exuding fiom every stitch, and his hitherto haggard face grown 
smooth and simple looking, was hoisted on board 

Next, on the sailors laying him upon the hatchway of the 
baggage hold, he sal up leaned forward, smoothed his wet 
hair with the palms of his hands and asked dully, without 
looking at anyone 

‘ Have they also recovered my cap? ’ 

Someone among the throng around him exclaimed reprovingly 
It IS not about ;youi cap that ;^ou ought to be thinking, 
but about youi soul ” 

Upon this he hiccuptd loudly and Irccly, like a eamcl and 
emitted a stream of turgid water from his mouth Then, looking 
at the crowd with lack lustre eyes he said in an apathetic tone 
I et me be take n clscv/hcre ’ 

In answer the boatswain sternly bade him stretch himself 
out and this the ,voung fellow did, with bis hands clasped 
under his head, and his e>es elosed, while the boalswdin added 
brusquely to the onlookc 1 s 

‘‘ Mo\e away move awa^, good people What js thcie to 
stare at? This is not a show Hi, you mu hi ’ Why d d 
\ou p^ay us such a tuck damn you? ’ 

The crowd, howexcr was not to be uppressed, but indulged 
in comments 

‘ He muidered his lather, didn’t he? 

“What? wulehed cicaturc? ’ 

As foi the boatswain he squatted upon his heels ind 
proceeded to subject the lescucd man to a course of stiict 
interrogation 

^ What IS the destination marked on >our ticket? ” 

‘ Perm ” 

“Then >ou ought to leave the boat at Kazan And what s 
your name? ” 

“ Yakov ” 

“ And your surname? ” 

“ Bashkin — ^though we are known also as the Bnkolov 
family ” 

“ Your family has a double surname, then? ” 

With the full power of kis trumpet like lungs the bearded 
pcas^ (evidently he had lost his temper) broke in 

ough his uncle and his brother havc| been sentenced to 
p servitude, and are travelling together on that barge, he 
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— well, he has received his discharge! That is only a personal 
matter, however. In spite of what judges may say, one ought 
never to kill, since conscience cannot bear the thought of blood. 
Even nearly to become a murderer is wrong/’ 

By this time^ore and more passengers had collected as 
they awakened from sleep and emerged trom the first- and 
second-class cabins. Among them was the mate, a man with 
a black moustache and rubicund features who mquiied of 
someone amid the confusion: You are not a doctor, 1 sup- 
j)ose? ” and received the astonished, high-pitched reply: “ No, 
sii, nor ever have been one.” 

To this someone added with a drawl: 

“ Why IS a doctor needed? Surely the man is a fellow of no 
paiticular importance^ ’ 

Over the river the radiance of the summer daylight had 
fathered increased stiength, and, sme o the date was a Sunday, 
odhwere sounding sediu lively horn a hill, and a couple of 
women in gala apparel who wcie follow ing^thc niirgm of thf 
iivei w«ived handkerch'efs tt^waids the steamer, and shouted 
oine'giocting. 

Meanwhile the young fellow la> motionless, with his eyes 
closed. Divested of his pex jacket, and wrapped about with wet, 
flinging underclothiiri , he looked more symmetric d tiun pre- 
viously -his chest seemed better developed, his bod]i^ plumper, 
and his face moie rotund <ind Ic^s ugly. 

Yet though the passengeis gazed at him with LompiS'jion or 
distaste or severity or fear, as the case might be, all did so 
Aithout ceremony, but, lather, as tliou^h he had not been a 

ving»man at all * 

F«ir instance, a gaunt gentleman in a grey frock-coat said to 
a Udy in a yellow straw bat adorned with a pink ribbon: 

“ At? our place, in Riazan, when a certain master- watchmaker 
w mt and haiiged himself to a ventilatoi, he fiisff of all stopped 
every watch and cloc k in his shop. Now, the question is, why 
did he stop them? ” 

An abnormal case indeed! ” 

On the othei hand, a dark-browed woman who had her hands 
hidden l^cneath her shawl stood gazing at the rescued man in 
silence, and with her side turned towards him. As she did so 
tears were welling in her grey-blue *yes. , 

Presently two sailors appeared. One of them bent over the 
young fellow, touchpd him on the shoulder, and said : 

“ Hi ! You are to get up.” 
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Whereupon the young fellow ro<;e^, and was removed else- 
whither. 

Me ^ + 

When, after an interval, he reappeared on d^ck he was clean 
and dry, and clad in a cook’s white jumper and a sailor’s blue 
serge trousers. Clasping his hands l^hind his back, hunching 
his shoulders, and bending his head forward, he walked swiftly 
to the stern , with a tlirong of idlers- at first one by one, and then 
in parties of from three to a dozen— following in his wake. 

The man seated himself upon a coil of rope, and, craning his 
neck in wolf-like fashion to eye the bystanders, frowned, let fall 
his temples upon hands thrust into his fla\cn hair, and fixed 
his gaze upon the barge. » 

Standing or sitting about in the hot sunshine, people stared 
at him without stint. JJvidently they would have liked, but 
did n<^ dare, to epgage him in conversation. Ihesently .nc big 
peasant also arrived on the scene, and, after glancing at all 
present, took off his hat, and wiped his perspiring fare Ncxr, 
a grey-headed old man with a red nose, a thin wisp of boaul, 
and watery eyes cleared his throat, and in Ivmeyed tones took 
the initiative. 

“ Would you mind telling us how it all happe ned ? he began. 

“ Why should I do so? ” retorted the young fellow wit brut 
moving. 

Taking a red handkerchief fiom his bosom, the old man 
shook it out and applied it rcautiously to his eyes. Then lie 
said through its folds in the quiet accents of a man who is 
determined to persevere; 

“ Why, you say? For the reason that the occasion is one 
when all ought to know the tru - 

Lunching forward, the bearded pCv sant interposed ii/ith a 
rasp: 

Yes, do you tell us all about it, and things will become 
easier lor you. For a sin always needs to be made known. 

While, like an echo, a voic'e said m bold and sarcastic accents: 

It would be better to seize him and tie him up.” 

Upon this the young fellow raised his brows a litfie, and 
retorted in an undertone; 

I^t me bide.” * 

‘ TJ'ie raf^'a!!’’ the crowd commented, while the old man, 
folding and replacing his handkerchief, raised a hand as 
V *.s a cock’s leg, and remarked with a sharp, knowing smile: 
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Possibly it is^not merely oi?t of idle curiosity that folk are 
making this request.” 

Go and be damned to you! ” the young fellow exclaimed 
with a grim snap. Whereupon the big peasant bellowed out. 
in blustering fashion: ^ 

“ What.^ Then you will not tell us at least your destination.? ” 

Whereafter the same speaker continued to hold forth on 
humanity, God, and the human conscience — staring wildly 
around him as he did., so, and waving his arms about, and 
growing ever more frantic, until really it was curious to watch 
iiim. 

At length the crowd grew similarly excited, and took to 
encouraging the speaker with cries of “ True! That is so! ” 

As for the youpg fellow, he listened awhile in silence, without 
noving. Then, straightening his back, he rose, thrust his hands 
nto the pockets of his trousers, and,^ swaying his body to and 
'■’'o, began to glare at the crowd with greenish eyes ^diigh were 
:;inifestly lightening to a vicious gleam. At length, thrusting 
■ '^'th tus chest, he cried hoarsely: • * 

“ 1^0 you ask me whither I am bound? I am bound for the 
brigands’ lair, for the brigands^ lair, where, unless you first 
:ake and put me in fetters, I intend to cut the throat of every 
nan that I meet. Yes, a hundred murders will I commit, 
for all folk will be the same to me, and not a soul will I spare. 
Aye, the end of my tether is reached, so take and fetter me 
whilst you can." 

His breath was issuing with difficulty, and as he spoke his 
shoulders heaved, and his legs trembled beneath him. Also, 
hih face had turned grey and become distorted with tremors. 

Upon this the crowd broke into a gruff, ugly, resentful roar, 
md edged away from the man. Yet, in doing so, many of its 
memljprs looked curiouj- V like the man himself in the way that 
fhey lowered their heads, caught at their breath, and let their 
'"-yes flash. Clearly the man was in imminent danger of being 

Si jidenly he recovered his subdued demeanour — he, as it 
were, thawed in the sunlight: until, as suddenly, his legs gave 
way b«tieath him, and, narrowly escaping injury to his face 
from the corner of a bale, he fell forward upon his knees as 
though felled with an axe. Thereafter, clutching at his throat, 
he shouted in a strange voice, an3 crowding^the words upon 
cne another: 

“ Tell me what 4 am to do. Is all of it my fault? Long 
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I lay in prison before I was tried and told to go free: 
yet 

Teaiing at his ears and cheeks, he rocked his bead to and 
fro as though seeking to rend it from its socket. ITien he 
continued : 

Vet 1 am not free. Nor is it in my power to say what 
will become of me. For me there remains neither life nor 
death.'' 

“ Aha! exclaimed the big peasant; and at the sound the 
crowd drew back as in consternation, while some hastened to 
depart altogether. As tor the remainder (numbering a dozen 
or so), they herded sullenly, nervously, involuntarily into a 
group as the young fellow continued m distracted tones and 
with treniblmg head: , 

“ Oh that 1 could sleep for the next ten years! For then 
could I prove myself, and decide whether I am guilty or not. 
Last night I struck ii man with a faggot. As 1 was walking 
about f saw asleejj a man who had ^ ngered me, and thereupon 
thought, ' Come* should like to deal him a blow, but 
I actually do it.^ * And strike liim I did. Was it m> fault? 
Always I keep asking myself, ‘ Can I, or can 1 not, do a thing? ' 
Aye, lost, lost am I ! " 

Apparently this outlmist caused the man to reach the end 
of lus powfr, for presently he sank from knees to heels -liien 
on to his side, with hands clasping his head, and his tongue 
finally uttering the words, '' Better had you kill me! " 

A hush fell, for all now stood confounded and silent, witli, 
about them, a greyer, a more subdued, look which made all 
more resepble their fellows. In fact, to all had the atmosphere 
become oppnvssive, as though everyone's breast had had clamped 
into It a large, soft clod of humid, viscid earth. Until at last 
someone said in a low, shamefaced, but friendly, tone : 

Good brother, we are not your judges.” 

To which someone else added with an equal* measnu of 
gentleness: 

“ Indeed, we may be no better than you.” 

“ We pity you, but we must not judge you. Only pity is 
permitted.” 

As for the well-dressed peasant, his loud, triumphant utter- 
ance was: 

** Let God jud^e him, but men suffer him. Of judging of one 
r there has been enough.” 

u a fifth man remarkeci to a friend as he walked away: 
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“ What are we to make of thfs? To judge by the book, the 
young fellow is at once guilty and not guilty/’ 

“ Bygones ought to be bygones. Of all courses that is the 
best.” 

‘‘Yes, for we are too quick. What good can that do.^” 

“ Aye, what? ” 

At length the dark-browed woman stepped forward. Letting 
fall her shawl to her shoulders, straightening hair streaked with 
grey under a bright blue scarf, and deftly putting aside a skirt- 
tail, she so seated herself beside the young fellow as to screen 
hir.i from the crowd with the height of her figure. Then, raising 
a kindly face, she said civilly, but authoritatively, to the 
bystanders : 

“ Do all of you*go away.” 

Whereupon the crowd began to depart — the big peasant 
^aying as he went : 

“I'here! Just as I foretold has the matter turned out. 
Conscience has asserted itself.” 

Yet the words were spoken without 'self-complacency — 
rathtfr, thoughtfully, and with a sense of awe. 

As for the red-nosed old man, who was walking like a shadow^ 
behind the last speaker, he opened his snuff-box, peered therein 
with his moist eyes, and drawled to no one in particular: 

“ How often does one see a man play with consofcnce, yes, 
even though he be a rogue! He erects that conscience as a 
screen to his knaveries and tricks and wiles, and masks the 
whole with a cloud of words. Yes,<e^e know how it is done, even 
though folk may stare at him, and say to one another, ‘ How 
■ervemtly his soul is glowing!’ Aye, all tne time that he is 
holding his hand to his heart he will be dipping the other hand 
iat« your pocket.” 

The^lovcr of proverbs, for his part, unbuttoned his jacket, 
thrust his hands under his coat-tails, and said ift a loud voice: 

“ There is a saying that you can trust any wild beast, such as 
a fox or a hedgehog or a toad, but not ” 

“ Quite SO; dear sir. The common folk are exceedingly 
degenerate.*^ 

“ WdB, they are not developing as they ought to do.”^ 

“ No, they are over-cramped,” was the big peasant’s rasped- 
out comment. “ They have no room for growth^' 

“Yes, they ^^agrow, but only as regards beard and mouj^tache, 
us a tree grows to branch and sap.” 

With a glance at the purveyor of proverbs the old man 
L 741 
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assented by remarking: Yes, true it is that the common folk 
are cramped.” Whereafter he thrust a pinch of snuff into his 
nostrils, and threw back his head in anticipation of the sneeze 
which failed to come. At length, drawing a deep breath through 
his parted lips, he said as he measured the peasant again with 
his eyes: 

“ My friend, you are of a sort calculated to last.” 

In answer the peasant nodded. 

“ Some day,” he remarked, we shall get what wc want.” 

In front of us, now, was Kazim, with the pinnacles of its 
chuiches and mosques piercing the blue sky, and looking like 
garlands ot exotic blooms. Around them lay the grey wall of 
the Kremlin, and above them soared the grim Tower of Sumbek. 

Here one and all were due to disembark. 

I glanced towards the stein once more. The dark-browed 
woman w^as breaking off morsels Irom a wheaten scone that was 
lymg ki her lap, and saying as she did so: 

“ Presently we will have a cup of tea, and then keep togelher 
as far as Chiistopol.'* 

In response the young fellow edged nearer to her, and thought- 
lully eyed the large hands which, though inured to hard woiK, 
could also be very gentle. 

1 have been trodden upon,” he said. 

Trodd'en upon by whom? ” 

“ By all. And I am afraid of them.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I am.” 

Breathing upon a morsel of the scone, the woman offered it 
him with' the quiet words : 

“ You Itave had much to bear. Now, .shall 1 tell you my 
history, or shall we first have tea? ” 

« « 4c * * 

e 

On the bank there was now to be seen the trbntage of the 
gay, wealthy suburb of Uslon, with its brightly-dressed, lain- 
bow-tinted women and girls tripping through the streets, and 
the water of its foaming river sparkling hotly, y4St dimly, in 
the sunlight. 

It was a scene like a scene beheld in a vision. 
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The wind is scudding over the steppe, and beating upon the 
rampart of the Caucasian heights until their backbone seems 
to be bellying like a huge sail, and the earth to be whirling and 
whizzing through unfathomable depths of blue, and leaving 
behind it a rack of wind-torn clouds which, as their shadows 
glide over the surface of the land, seem ever to be striving to 
keep in touch with the onrush of the gale, and, failing to 
maintain the effort, dissolving in tears and despondency. 

The trees too are bending in the?^ attitude of flight — their 
boughs are brandishing iticir foliage as a deg worries a* fleece, 
and littering the black soil with leaves a^nong which runs 
constant, querulous hissing and rustling. Also, storks are 
uttering their snapping cry, sleek rooks cawing, steppe grass- 
hoppers maintaining their tireless chirp, sturdy, well-grown^ 
husbandmen uttering shouts like words of command, the 
threshing-floors of the rolling steppe diffusing a rain of golden 
chaff, and edd}nng whirlwinds catching up stray poultry 
feathers, dried onion-strips, and leaves yellowed with the heat, 
to send them dancing again over the trim square of the little 
Cossack hamlet. • 

Similarly does the sun keep appearing and disappearing as 
^ though he were pursuing the fugitive earth, and ever ajjd anon 
halting through weariness before his decline into the dark, 
sh&dowy vista where the snowclad peaks of the western moun- 
tains *are rearing their heads, and fast-reddening clouOs are 
reminding one of the surface of a ploughed field*. 

At times those clouds part their bulk to reveal in blinding 
splendour the silvery saddle of Mount Elburz, and the crystal 
fangs of other peaks — all, apparently, striving to catch and 
detain ^Ihe scudding vapours. And to such a point does one 
come to realise the earth's flight through space that one can 
scarcely draw one's breath for the tension, the rapture, of the 
thought that with the rush of thAt dear anij beautiful earth 
oneself is keeping pace towards, and ever tending towards, the 
region where, behind the eternal, snow-clad peaks, there lies 
' a boundless ocean of blue — an ocean Ji)eside which there may lie 
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stretched yet other proud and 'marvellous lands, a void of a'zure 
amid which one may come to descry far-distant, many-tinted 
spheres of planets as yet unknown, but sisters, all, to this earth 
of ours. 

Meanwhile from the steppe slow, ponderous grey oxen with 
sharp horns are drawing an endless succession of waggon-loads 
of threshed grain through rich, black, sootlike dust. Patiently 
the beast^* round eyes regard the earth, while on the top of 
each load there lolls a Cossack who, with face sunburnt to the 
last pitch of swarthiness, and eyes reddened with exposure to 
the wind, and beard matted, seemingly solidified, with dust 
and sweaty is clad in a shirt drab with grime, and has a shaggy 
Persian cap thrust to the back of his head. Occasionally, also, 
he may be seen riding on the pole in front of his team, and being 
buffeted from behind by the wind which inflates his shirt,, 
And as sleek and comfortable as the carcasses of the bullocks 
are tl^se Cossack^s’ frames — in proportion their’ eyes are slug- 
gishly intelligent, and in their every movement is the deliberate 
air of men who know precisely what they have to do. 

Tsob,* tsobe such fellows shout to their teams. ‘This 
year they are reaping a splendid harvest. 

^ Yet though these folk, one and all, look fat and prosperous, 
their mien is dour, and they speak reluctantly, and through 
their teeth. Possibly this is because they are over-weary with 
toil. However that may be, the full-fed country people of the 
region laugh but little, and seldom sing. 

In the centre of the hamlet soars the red brick church of the 
place — an edifice which, with its five pinnacles, its belfry over 
its porch,* and its yellow plaster window-mouldings, lookr like, 
an edifice that has been fashioned of meat, and cemented with 
grease. Nay, its very shadow seems so richly heavy as to*be 
the shadow of a fane erected by men endowed with a plethora 
of this world^s ‘goods to a god otiose in his grandeur. Ranged 
around the building in ring fashion, the hamlet’s* squat white 
huts stand girdled with belts of plaited wattle, shawled in the 
gorgeous silken scarves of gardens, and crowned mth a flowered 
brocade-work of reed-thatched roofs. In fact, they resemble 
a bevy of buxom babi,^ as over and about them wavS silver 
poplar ’trees, with quivering, lacelike leaves of acacias, and 
dark-leaved chestnuts (the Jeaves of the latter like tlie palms 
of human hands) ’which rock to and fro as though they would 
fain,j8??f'"/e and detain the driving clouds. Also, from court to 
^ Peasant women. 
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court scurry Cossack women whb, with skirt-tails tucked up to 
reveal muscular legs bare to the knee, arc preparing to array 
the^mselves for the morrow’s festival, and, meanwhile, chattering 
to one another, or shouting to plump infants which may be 
seen bathing in the dust like sparrows, or picking up handfuls 
of sand, and tossing them into the air.^ 

Sheltered from the wind by the churchyard wall, there may 
be seen also, as they sprawl on the dry, faded herbage, <a score 
of “ strollers for work ’’ — ^that is to say, of folk who, a com- 
munity apart, consist of “ nowhere people,” of dreamers who 
live constantly in expectation of some stroke of luck, some 
kindly smile from fortune, and of wastrels who, intoxicated with 
the abundant bounty of the opulent region, have fallen passive 
victims to the Russian craze for vagrancy. These folk tramp 
► from hamlet to hamlet in parties of two or three, and, while 
purporting to seek- employment, meaily contemplate that em- 
ployment lethargically, express astonishment at the planitude 
which it produces, and then decline to put their hands to t(jil 
save when dire necessity renders it no lon^r possible to satisfy 
hunger’s pangs through the expedients of mendicancy and theft. 
Dull, or cowed, or timid, or furtive of eye, these folk have lost 
all sense of the difference between that which constitutes honesty 
and that which does not. 

The morrow being the Feast of the Assumption, diese people 
have, in the present instance, gathered from every quarter of 
the country, for the reason that they hope to be provided 
with food and drink without fiist being made to earn their 
entertainment. 

, Ftr the most part they are Russians from the central provinces 
— vagabonds whose faces arc blackened, and heads blanched, 
wkh the unaccustomed sunshine of the South, but whose bodies 
are cfed merely in rags tossed and tumbled by the wind# True, 
the wearers of those rags declare themselves* to be peaceful, 
respectable citizens whom toil and life’s buffetings have ex- 
hausted, and compelled to seek temporary rest and prayer; 
yet never does a creaking, groaning, ponderous grain waggon, 
with its Cossack driver, pass them by without their according 
the latter a humble, obsequious salute as, with straw in^mouth, 
and omitting, always, to raise his cap, the man glances at them 
askance and with contempt, or, more frequently, does not even 
descry these tattered, grimy hulks between whom and himself 
there is absolutely nothing in common. 

Lower even, anS more noticeably, more pretentiously, than 
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the rest does a certain ** need)^ ” native of Tula named Konev 
salute each Cossack. A hardbitten muzhik as sunburnt as a 
stick of ergot, he has a black beard distributed irregularly over 
a lean face, a fawning smile, and eyes deep-sunken in their 
sockets- 

Most of these persons I have met for the first time to-day; but 
Konev is an old acquaintance of mine, for he and I have more 
than once encountered one another on the road between Kursk 
and the province of Ter. An “ artelni,” that is to say, a member 
of a workman’s union, he cultivates his fellows’ good graces for 
the reason that he is also an arrant coward, and accustomed, 
everywhere save in his own village (which lies buried among 
the sands of Alexin), to assert that: 

“ Certainly, this countryside is rich, yet I eannot hit things 
off with its inhabitants. In my own part of the country folk are 
more spiritual, more trul^ Russian, by far than herc—they are 
folk w^h whom the natives of this region arc not to be com- 
pared, since in the one locality the population has a human 
soul, whereas in the^other locality it is a flint-stone.” 

And with a certain quiet reflectiveness he loves also to recount 
a marvellous example of unlooked-for enrichment. He will say 
to you: 

‘‘ Maybe you do not believe in the virtue of horseshoes? Yet 
1 tell you that once, when a certain peasant of Efremov found 
a horseshoe, the next three weeks saw' it befall that that peasant’s 
uncle, a tradesman of Efremov, was burnt to death with all 
his family, and the property (Revolved to the peasant. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing? What is going to happen cannot be 
foretold, for at any moment fortune may pity a man, and isend 
him a windfall.” 

As Konev says this his dark, pointed eyebrows will go sbootipg 
up hii^ forehead, and his eyes come protruding out ofetheir 
sockets, as though he himself cannot believe what he has just 
related. 

Again, should a Cossack pass him without returning his 
salute, he will mutter as he follows the man with his eyes : 

An overfed fellow, that — fellow who can’t even look at 
a human being ! The souls of these folk, I tell you, are withered,’’ 

On the present occasion he has arrived on the scene in com- 
pany with two women. O^je of them, aged about twenty, is 
gentle-looking, phamp, and glassy of eye, with a mouth per- 
pctua|f<ialf-open, so that the face looks like that of an imbecile : 
an^^< igh-the exposed teeth of its lower portion may seem to 
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be set in a smile, you will perceive, should you peer into the 
motionless eyes under the overhanging brows, that she has 
recently been weeping in the terrified, hysterical fashion of a 
person of weak intellect. 

I have come here with that man and other strangers — 
thus I heard her narrate in low, querulous tones as with a 
stumpy finger she rearranged the faded hair under her yellow 
and green scarf. 

A fat-faced youth with high cheek-bones and the small eyes 
of a Mongol here nudged her, and said carelessly: 

You mean, rather, that your owm man has cast you off. 
Probably he was the only man you ever saw.” 

Aye,” Konev drawled thoughtfully as he felt in his wallet. 
“ Nowadays folkmeed think little of deserting a woman, since 
in this year of grace women are no good at all.” 

Upon this the woman frowned — ^thca;i blinked her eyes timidly, 
^ rid would have opened her lips to reply but that her coro^Danion 
interrupted her by saying in a brisk, incisive tone: 

“ Do not listen to those rascals! ” 

9 

3|! ^ 4: 

The woman^s companion, some five or six years her senior, 
has a face exceptional in the constant change and movemejit 
of its great dark eyes as at one moment they withdraw them- 
selves from the street of the Cossack hamlet, to gaze fixedly 
and gravely towards the steppe where it lies scoured with the 
scudding breeze, and at another .moment fall to scanning the 
faces of the persons around her, and, at another, frown anxiously, 
or sMid a smile flitting across her comely lips as she*bends her 
head until her features arc concealed. Next, the head is raised 
again, for the eyes have taken on another phase, and become 
dilateld with interest, while a sharp furrow is forming between 
the slender eyebrows, and the finely moulded lips and trim 
mouth have compressed themselves together, and the thin 
nostrils of the straight nose are snuffing the^tir like those of a 
horse. 

In fact, in the woman there is something non-peasant in its 
origin.® For instance, let one but watch her sharply clicking 
feet as, in walking, they peep front under her blue skirt, and one 
will perceive that they are not the splayed feet of a villager, 
but, rather, feet arched of instep, and at one-time accustomed 
to the wearing of boots. Or as the woman sits engaged in em- 
broidering a blue fiodice with a pattern of white peas, one will 
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perceive that she has long beerfaccustomed to plying the needle, 
so dexterously, swiftly do the small, sunburnt hands fly in and 
out under the tumbled material, eagerly though the wind may 
strive to wrest it from her. Again, as she sits bending over her 
work, <5ne will descry through a rent in her bodice a small, 
firm bosom which might almost have been that of a virgin, 
were it i;iot for the fact that a projecting teat proclaims that 
she is a Woman preparing to suckle an infant. In short, as she 
sits among her companions she looks like a fragment of copper 
flung into the midst of some rusty old scrap-iron. 

Most of the people in whose society I wander neither rise to 
great heights nor sink to great depths, but are as colourless as 
dust, and wearisomely insignificant. Hence is -It that whenever 
I chance upon a person whose soul I can pL'obe and explore 
for thoughts unfamiliar to me and words not hitherto heard 
I congratulate myself, seeing that though it is my desire to 
see lif« grow more, fair and exalted, and I yearn to bring about 
that end, there constantly reveals itself to me merely a vista 
of sharp angles and' dark spaces and poor crushed, defrauded 
people. Yes, never do I seek to project a spark of my own fire 
into the darkness of my neighbour’s soul but I see that spark 
disappear, become lost, in a chaos of dumb vacuity. 

Hence the woman of whom I have just spoken particularly 
excites m^ fancy, and leads me to attempt divinations of 
her past, until I find myself evolving a story which is not only 
of vast complexity, but has got painted into it merely fh^^ 
colours of my own hopes and aspirations. It is a story neces-:. 
sarily illusory, necessarily bound to make life seem even worse 
than before. Yet it is a grievous thing ne^)eT to distort extu- 
ality, never to envelop actuality in the wrappings of one’s 
imagination. . . . 

Closing his eyes, and picking his words with difficulty, tall, 
fair peasant dr^ls in thick, gluelike tones : ^ 

“ ‘ Very well/J said: and off we set. On the way I said 
again: * Gubin, mough you may not like to be told so, you 
are no better than a thief.’ ” ^ 

The o’s uttered by this peasant are unijformly round and 
firm — ^they roll forward > as a cart-wheel trundles along^ hot, 
dusty country road. 

The youth witjj the- high cheek-bones fixes the whites of his 
' porcine eyes (eyes the pupils of which are as indeterminate as 
thjjp^"^s of a blind man) upon the woman in the green scarf, 
.having, like a calf, plucked and chewed some stalks of 
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the withered gi'ass, he rolls up «the sleeves of his shirt, bends 
one fist into the crook of the elbow, and says to Konev with 
a glance at the well-developed muscle: 

“ Should you care to hit me? ” 

No, you can hit yourself. Hit yourself over the head. 
Then, perhaps, you’ll grow wiser.” 

Stolidly the young fellow looks at Konev, and inquires: 

How do you know me to be a fool? ” 

“ Because your personality tells me so.” 

“ Eh? ” cries the young fellow truculently as he raises him- 
self to a kneeling posture, ‘‘ How know you what Tam?” 

I have been told what you arc by the Governor of your 
province.” 

The young fellow opens his mouth, and stares at Konev. 
Then he asks: 

To what province do I belong? ’i 

“ If you yourself have forgotten to what province you])elong, 
you had better try and loosen your wits.” 

“ Look here. If I were to hit you, I 

The woman who has been sewing drops her work to shrug 
vine rounded shouIde|: as though she were cold, and ask con- 
ciliatorily : 

‘‘ Well, what province do you belong to? ” 

‘^I?” the young fellow re-echoes as he subsides on to his 
heels. “ I belong to Penza, Why do you ask? ” 

^ Oh, never mind why.” 

Presently, with a strangely youthful laugh, the woman adds 
in a murmur : 

ask because I too belong to that province.” 

And to which canton? ” 

To that of Penza.” In the woman’s tone is a touch of 
pridal^ 

The young fellow squats down before her, ae before a wood 
fire, stretch& out his hands, and says in an ingratiating voice: 

“ What a fine place is our cantonal towfll What churches* 
and shops and sjpne houses there are in it I In fact, one shop 
sells a machine on which you can play an5rthing you like, any 
sort o^a tune ! ” 

As well as, probably, the fool,” comments Konev in an 
undertone, though the young fellc»v is too enthralled with the 
memory of the amenities of his cantonal ca^tal to notice the . 
remark. Next, smacking his lips, and chewing his words, he 
continues in a munnur: 
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In those stone houses- 

Hcre the woman drops her sewing a second time to inquire: 
Is there a convent there ? ” 

“ A convent? ” 

And the young fellow pauses uncouthly to scratch his neck. 
Only after a while does he answer: 

‘‘ A convent Well, 1 do not know, for only once, to tell 
the truth, have I been in the town, and that was when some 
of us famine folk were set to a job of roadmaking.” 

Well, well ! ” gasps Konev as he rises and takes his departure 

The vagabonds, huddled against the churchyard wall, look 
like litter driven thither by the steppe wind, and as lial)le to 
be whirled away again whenever the wind shall choose. Three 
oi the party are hlcci:)ing, and the renuiindo/ cither mending 
their clothing, or killing fleas, or lethargically niunthing bread 
collected at the windows of the Cossacks’ huts. I find the sight 
ol diem weary me as much as docs the young fellow’s iatuous 
bgibble. Also, I find that whenever the elder of the Iw^o 
women lifts her eyes from her work, and halt smiles, the faint 
half-smile in question vexes me intensely. Consequently I end 
by departing in Konev s wake. 

Guarding the entrance of the churchyard, four poplar trees 
stand ftrect save when, as the wind harries them, they bow 
alternately’ to the arid, dusty earth and towards the dim vi'.ta 
of low-coloured stcppe and snowCcipped mountain peaks. Yet 
oh, how that steppe, bathed in golden sunshine, draws one to 
itself and its smooth dcsolarion of sweet, dry grasses as the 
parched, fragrant expanse rustles under the soughing wind! 

“You ask about that woman, eh? ’’ queries Konev, vthom 
I find leaning against one of the poplar trunks, and embracing 
it with an arm. 

“ Yls. From where docs she hail? ” 

“ From Riazan, she says. Another story of hers is that her 
name is Tatiana.’’ ' 

“ Has she been with you long? ” 

“No. In fact, it was only this morning, ^ome thirty versis 
from here, that I overtook her and her companion. Ifow- 
ever, I have seen her before, at Maikop-on Laba, durilig the 
season of hay harvest, when she had with her an elderly, smooth- 
faced muzhik who might have been a soldier, and certainly was 
either her lover di: an uncle, as well as a bully and a drunkard 
of the/' pe which, before it has been two days in a place, starts 
abc man \ brawls. At present, however, she is tramping with 
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none but this female companiont for^ after that the ‘ uncle ’ had 
drunk away his very belly-band and reins, he was clapped in 
gaol . The Cossack, you know, is an awkward person to deal with ’ 
Although Kanev speaks without constraint, his eyes are fixed 
upon the ground in a manner suggestive of some disturbing 
thought. And as the breeze ruffles his dishevelled beard and 
ragged pea-jacket it ends by robbing his head of his cap, of the 
tattered, peakless clout which, with rents in its lining, so closely 
resembles a tchepchik^ as t6 communicate to the picturesque 
features of its wearer an appearance comically feminine. 

Ye-es,” expectorating, and drawling the words between 
his teeth, he continues. “ She is a remarkable woman, a regular, 
so to speak, high-stepper. Yet it must have been the Devil 
liimself that ble^f this young oaf with the bloated jowl on to the 
scene. Otherwise I should soon have fixed up matters with 
her. The cur that lie is ! ’’ 

** But once you told me that you had a wife alrcady^^ ” 
13arting at me an angry glance, he turns away with a mutter gf : 
“ I to carry my wife about with me in my wallet ” 

Kere there comes limping across the square a moustachioed 
Cossack. In one hand he is holding a bunch of keys, and in the 
other hand a battered Cossack cap, peak in front. Behind him, 
sobbing and applying his knuckles to his eyes, there is creeping 
a curly-hcadcd urchin of eight, while the rear is 1:)rought up 
by a shaggy dog whose dejected countenance and lowered tail 
would seem to show that he too is in disgrace. Each time that 
the boy whimpers more loudly <han usual the Cossack halts, 
awaits the lad’s coming in silence, cuffs him over the head with 
the*peak of the cap, and, resuming his way with the gait of a 
drunken man, leaves the boy and the dog standing where they 
are— the boy lamenting, and the dog w^agging its tail as its old 
blaclt muzzle sniffs the air. Somehow i discern in tlie dog’s 
mien of holding itself prepared for anything that may turn 
up a certain resemblance to Konev’s bearing, save that the dog 
IS older in appearance than is the vagabond. 

“You mentioned my wife, I think? ” presently he resumes 
with a sigh. “ Yes, I know, but not every malady proves mortal, 
and f have been married nineteen years! ” 

The rest is well-known to me, for all too frequently have I 
heard it and similar tales. Unfoitunately, I cannot now take 
the trouble to stop him; so once more I am forced to let his 
complaints come pozing tediously into my ears. 

^ Woman’s mob-cap. 
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* The wench was plump/’ bays Konev^ “ and panting for 
love; so we just got married, and brats began to com^' tumbling 
from her like bugs from a bunk.” 

Subsiding a little, the breeze take*', as it were, to whispering. 

In tact, I could scarcely turn round for them. Even now 
seven of them are alive, though originally the stud numbered 
thirteen. And what was the use of such a gang? For, consider 
My wife is forty-two, and I am forty-three. She is elderly, and 
1 am what you behold. True, hitherto 1 have contrived to 
keep up my spirits ; yet poverty is wearing me down, and when, 
last winter, my old woman went to pieces I set foith (for what 
else could 1 do?) to tour the towns. In fact, folk like you and 
myself have only one job available — ^the job ’’of licking one’s 
(hops, and keeping one’s eyes open. Yet, to tCll you the truth, 
I no sooner perceive myself to be growing superfluous in a plate 
than I spit upon that plaoi, and clear out of it.” 

S^evor to this sturdy, invctcifite rascal does it seem to oa ur 
to insinuate that he has been doing work of any kind, or that 
he in the least tares to do any: while at the same time all self- 
pity is eschewed in his nanativc, and he relates his OKperioiK (“ 
much as though they are the experiences of another man, and 
not of himself. 

Presently, as the Cossac k and the boy draw level with us, the 
former, fingering his moustache, inquires thickly; 

“ Whence are you come ? ” 

“ From Russia.” 

“ All such folk come from thw.” 

Thereafter, with a gesture of disdain, this man of the abnoi - 
nully brodti nos^, eyes floating m fat, and flaxen head sh^ip^d 
like a flounder’s, resumes his way towards the porch of the 
church. As for the boy, he wipes his nose, and follows hmi, 
w'hile the dog sniffs at our legs, yawns, and stretches its<fil by 
the churchyard ^all. ^ 

“ Did you see? ” mutters Konev. “ Oh yes, I tell you that 
the folk here are far less amiable than our own folk in Russia. 
. . . But harkl What is that? ” 

To our ears there have come from behind the corner of the 
churchyard wall a woman’s scream and the sound of dull blows. 
Rushing thither, we behold the fair-headed peasant seated on 
the prostrate form^of the youilg fellow from Penza, and methodi- 
<^ally, gruntingly delivering blow after blow upon the young 
fellow’;^ ars with his ponderous fists, while Qountmg the blows 
as ^ )es so. Vainly, at the same time, the woman from 
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Riazan is prodding the assailantgin the back, whilst her female 
companion is shrieking, and the crowd at large has leapt to its 
feet, and, collected into a knot, is shouting gleefully, Thafs 
the way! the way ! ” 

“ Five! ” the fair-headed peasant counts. 

“ Why are you doing this? ” the prostrate man protests. 

“Six!’’ 

“ Oh dear ! ” ejaculates Konev, dancing with nervousness. 
“ Oh dear, oh dear! ” • 

The smacking, smashing blows fall in regular cadence as, 
prone on his face, the young fellow kicks, struggles, and puffs 
up the dust. Meanwhile a tall, dour man in a straw hat is rolling 
up a shirt-sleevft, and alternately bending and stretching a 
long arm, whilst ajithe, white-headed young stripling is hopping, 
sparrow-like, from one onlooker to another, and exclaiming in 
suppressed, cautious* tones: ^ 

“ Stop it, pray stop it, or wc shall be arrested for creating a 
disturbance ! ” 

Presently the 'tall man strides towards the^air-headed peasant, 
deals»him a single blow which knocks him from the back of the 
young fellow, and, turning to the crowd, says with an informing 
air: 

“ Thafs how we do it in Tambov.” 

“Brutes! Villains!” screams the woman from .Riazan cs 
she bends over the young fellow. Her cheeks are livid, and as 
she wipes the flushed face of the beaten youth with the hem 
of her gown her dark eyes are flasjiing with dry wrath, and her 
lips quivering so painfully as to disclose a set of fine, letel teeth. 

Kgnev, pecking up to her, says with an air of advic^: 

“ You had better take him away, and give him some water.” 

JJpon this the fair-headed muzhik, rising to his knees, stretches 
a fist Awards the man from Tambov, and exclaims: 

“ Why should he have gone and bragged of his strength, 
pray? ” 

“ Was that a good reason for thrashing him? ” 

“ And who are you} ” 

“Who am/?” 

“ Yes, who are you} ” 

“ Never mind. See that I don’t give you another swipe 1 ” 

Upon this the onlookers plunge ^nto a heated debate as to 
who was actually the beginner of the disturbance, while the 
lithe young fellow continues to wring his hands, and cry im- 
ploringly: 
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‘‘ DonH make so much noise about it ! Remember that we 
aie in a strange land, and that the folk hereabouts are strict.” 

So queerly do his ears project from his head that he would 
seem to be able, if he pk'ased, to fold them right over his eyes. 

Suddenly from the loseate heavens comes the vibrant note 
ot a liell; whereupon the hubbub ceases, and at the same 
moment a young Cossack \Mth a face studded with freckles, 
and, in his hands, a cudgel, makes his appearance among the 
crowd. 

“ What docs all this mean? ” he inquires not uncivilly. 

“ They have been beating a man,” the woman liom Riazan 
replies. As she docs so she looks comely in spite ot her wrath. 

The Cossack glances at her — then smiles. « 

“ And where is the party going to sleep? ” he inquires of the 
crowd. 

Here,” someone ventyics. 

“ Ttien you must not — someone might break into the chuich. 
Qo, rather, to the Ataman,^ and you will be billeted among the 
huts.” * 

“It IS a matter of no consequence,” Konev remarks as he 
l)a( es beside me. “ Yet ” 

“ They seem to be taking us for robbers,” is my interruption. 

“ As is eveiywhere the way,” he comments. “ It is but one 
thing more laid to our charge. Caution decides always that 
a stranger is a thief.” 

In front ot us walks the woman from Riazan, in company 
with the young fellow ol thejbloalcd features Ho is downcast 
ot mien, and at length muttiTS something which I cannot 
catch, but in answer to which she tosses her head, and.jsays 
in a distinct, maternal tone: 

“ You are too young to associate with such brutes.” 

I’liCibell ot the church is slowly beating, and from th^ huts 
there keep coming neat old men and women who make the 
hitherto deseitcd street assume a brisk appearance, and the 
squat huts take on a welcoming air. 

In a resonant, giilish voice there meets our ears: 

“Ma-am! Ma-amka! Where is the key of the green box? 
I want my nbands ! ” 

While in answer to the belFs summons the oxen low a deep 
echo. 

The wind has fallen, but reddish clouds still are gliding o\ er 
the det, and the mountain peaks blushing until they seem, 

4i* t* 

^ CobSdck headman or mayor. 
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thawing, to be sending streams <5f golden, liquid fire on to the 
steppes, where, as though cast in stone, a stork, standing on one 
leg, is listening, seemingly, to the rustling of the heat-exhausted 
herbage. 

^ lie ak 4: ad if: 

In the forecourt of the Ataman’s hut we are deprived of our 
passports, while two of our number, found to be without such 
documents, are led away to a night’s lodging in a dark store- 
house in a corner of the premises. Everything is executed quietly 
enough, and without the least fuss, purely as a matter of routine; 
yet Konev mutters, as dejectedly he contemplates the darkening 
sky: 

What a surpilsing thing, to be sure! ” 

“ What is? ” 

“ A passport. Surely a decent, peaceable man ought to be 
V5ble to travel without a passport? S» long as he be harmless, 

iv't him ” 

“ You are not harmless,” with angry emphasis the woman 
irom Riazan interposes. 

Konev closes his eyes with a smile, and says nothing more. 

Almost until the vigil service is over are we kept kicking our 
heels about that forecourt, like sheep in a slaughter-house. Then 
Konev, myself, the two women, and the fat-faced young fellow 
are led away towards the outskirts of the village, aifd allotted 
an empty hut with .broken-down avails and a cracked window. 

“ No going out will be permitted,” says the Cossack who has 
conducted us thither. “ Else you •will be arrested.” 

“ Then give us a morsel of bread,” Konev says with a stammer. 

‘‘ Ffave you done any work here? ” the Cossack inejuires. 

“ Yes— a little.” 

“•Forme?” 

N#. It did not so happen.” 

When it ^oes so happen I will give you somt bread.” 

And like a water-butt the fat, kindly-looking man goes 
rolling out of the yard. 

“What else was to be expected?” grumbles Konev with 
his eyebrows elevated to the middle of his forehead. “ The 
folk hereabouts are knaves. Ah, well! ” 

As for the women, they withdraw to the darkest corner of 
the hut, and lie down, while the yotmg fellow di.sappears after 
iprobing the walls and floor, and returns with an armful of straw 
which he strews upoji the hard, beaten clay. Then he stretches 
himself thereon with hands clasped behind his battered head, 

M 74* 
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“ See the resourcefulness of that fellow from Penza 1 ” com- 
ments Konev enviously. Hi, you women! There is, it would 
seem, some straw about.” 

To this comes from the women’s corner the acid reply: 

“ Then go and fetch some.” 

“Forvou?” 

“Yes,' for us.” 

“ Then I must, I suppose.” 

Nevertheless Konev merely remains sitting on the window- 
sill, and discoursing on the subject of certain needy folk who do 
but desire to go and say their prayers in church, yet are banded 
into bams. 

“ Yes, and though you may say that folk, the world over, 
have a^ soul in common, 1 tell you that this is not so — that, on 
the contrary, we Russian strangers find it a hard matter here 
to get looked upon as respectable.” 

With which he slips out quietly into the kreet, and disappears 
from view. 

The young fellow's sleep is restless — he keeps tossing about, 
with his fat arms and legs sprawlihg over the floor, and gninting, 
and snoring. Under him the straw makes a crackling sound, 
while the two women whisper together in the darkness, and the 
reeds of the dry thatch on the roof rustle (the wind is still 
drawing an occasional breath), and ever and anon a twig brtishes 
against an outside wall. The scene is like a scene in a dream. 

Out of doors the myriad tongues of the pitch-black, starless 
night seem to be debating something in soft, sad, pitiful tones 
which ever keep growing fainter: until when the hour of ten 
has beeii'* struck on the watchman’s gong, and the metal ceases ^ 
to vibrate, the world grows quieter still, much as though all 
living things, alarmed by the clang in the night, have concealed 
themf^elves in tMe invisible earth or the equally invisible htavens. 

I seat myseK by the window, and watch how the earth keeps 
exhaling darkness, and the darkness enveloping, "drowning the 
grey, blurred huts in black, tepid vapour, though the church 
remains invisible — evidently something stands interposed 
between it and my viewpoint. And it seems to me tha.t the 
wind, the seraph of many pinions which has spent thiee days 
in harrying the land, must now have whirled the earth into a 
blackness, a denseness, in which, exhausted, and panting, and 
scarcely moving", it is helplessly striving to remain within the 
npassing, all-pervading obscurity where, helpless and' 

^ Jy in like degree, the wind has sloughed its thousands of 
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wing-feathers — ^feathers white aiid blue and golden of tint, but 
also broken, and smeared with dust and blood. 

And as I think of our petty, grievous human life, as of a 
drunkard’s tune on a sorry musical instrument, or as of a 
beautiful song spoilt by a witless, voiceless singer, there begins 
to wail in my soul an insatiable longing to breathe forth words 
of sympathy with all mankind; words of burning love for all 
the world, words of appreciation of, for example, the sun’s 
beauty as, enfolding the earl^ in his beams, and caressing and 
fertilising her, he bears her through the expanses of blue. Yes, 
I yearn to recite to my fellow-men words which shall raise 
their heads. And at length I find myself compounding the 
following jejune lines : 

To ovir land we all are born. 

In happiness to dwell. 

l*he sun has bred us^o this land 

Its fairness to excel. 

In the temple of the sun 
We high priests are, divine. 

Then each of us should claim his life, 

And cry, “ This life is mine! 

Meanwhile from the women’s corner there comes a soft, 
intermittent v/hispering: and as it continues to filter through 
the darkness I strain my ears until I succeed in catching a few 
of the words uttered, and can distinguish at least tbe voices of 
tlie whisperers. 

The woman from*Riazan mutters firmly, and with assurance: 

Never ought you to show that it hurts you.” 

And with a sniff, in a tone of dubious acquiescence, her 

as one can bear it.” 

mind. Pretend. That is to say, when he 
beatSi^ou, make light of it, and treat it as a joke.” 

“ Bu% w’hat if he beats me very much indeed? 

“ Continue* still to make light of it, still* to smile at him 
kindly.” 

“ Well, you can never have been beaten, for you do not seem 
to know what it is like.” 

“ Oh} but I have, my dear — do know what it is like, for my 
experience of it has been large. Do not be afraid, however. 
Be won’t beat you.” » 

A dog yelps, pauses a moment to listen, and'then barks more 
angrily than ever. Upon that other dogs reply, and for a 
moment or two I am annoyed to find that I cannot overhear 


jConq^nion replies: 
Ye-es — so long 
Ah, ijit never 
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the women’s conversation. In time, however, the dogs cease 
their uproar, for want of breath, and the suppressed dialogue 
filters once more to my ears. 

“ Never forget, my dear, that a muzhik's life is a hard one. 
Yes, for us plain folk life is hard. Hence one ought to make 
nothing of things, and let them come easy to one.” 

“Mother of God!” 

“ And particularly should a woman so face things; for upon 
her everything depends. For one thing, let her take to 
herself, in place of her mother, a husband or a sweetheart. 
Yes, try that, and see. And though, at first, your husband may 
find fault with you, he will afterwards take to boasting to other 
muzhiks that he has a wife who can do everything, and remain 
ever as^bright and loving as the month of Mfiy. ‘ Never does 
she give in; never would she give in — no, not if you were to 
cut off her Wd ! ’ ” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Yes. And see if that will not come to be your opinion as 
much as mine.” » 

Again, to my annoyance, the dialogue is interrupted-<.“tbis 
time by the sound of uncertain footsteps in the street without. 
Thus the next words of the women’s conversation escape me. 
Then I hear: 

“ Have you ever read ‘ The Vision of the Mother of God*’? ” 

“ N-no, I have not.” 

“ Then you had better ask some older woman than myself 
to tell you about it, for it is %good book to become acquainted 
with. Can you read? ” 

“ No, I, cannot. But tell me, yourself, what the vision w^s? ” 

“ Listen, and I will do so.” 

From outside the window Konev’s voice softly inquires: 

“ Is^hat our lot in there? Yes? Thank God, then, forJL had 
nearly lost myrway, after stirring up a lot of dogs, an^ being 
forced to use my fists upon them. Here, you ! Catch hold ! ” 

With which, handing me a large water-melon, he clambers 
through the window with a great clattering and disturbance. 

“ I have managed also to get a good supply of bread,” he 
continues. Perhaps you believe that I stole it? But no. 
Indeed, why should one steal when one can beg — a game at 
which I am particularly old hand, seeing that always, 
on any occasion, I can make up to people? It happened like 
this. .VTicn I went out I saw a fire glowing in a hut, and folk 
;t supper. And since, wherever man/ people are present, 
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one of them at least has a kind* heart, I ate and drank my fill, 
and then managed to make off with provender for you as well, 
ili, you women! ’’ 

There follows no answer. 

“ I believe those daughters of whores must be asfccp/’ he 
comments. Hi, women! 

“ What is it? ” drily inquires the woman from Riazan. 
Should you like a taste of w^ater-mclon ? 

1 should, thank you.** * 

Tlicreupon Konev begins to make his way towards the voice. 

“ Yes, bread, soft wheaten bread such as you ’* 

TI(‘re the other woman whines in beggar fashion: 

“ And give mi a taste, too.’' 

“ Oh, yes, 1 wfll. Hut where the devil are you? ” 

“ And a taste of melon as well? ” 

‘ Yes, certainly. Hullo! Who is fnis? *’ 

From the woman from Riazan comes a cry of pain. 

“ Mind how you step, wretch! " she ex^aims. 

“ ^Vll right, but you needn’t make so much noise about it. 
You see how dark it is, and f- - -** 

“ You ought to have struck a match, then.” 

“ I possess but a quarter of a match, for matches are not 
ovef-plentiful, and ev(‘n if 1 did catch hold of you no great 
harm can have been done. For instance, when your husband 
used to beat you he must have hurt you far worse than I, By 
the way, did he beat you? ’* 

“ What business is that of youls? ** 

“ None; only, 1 am curious to know. Surely a woman like 

A }] * V 

you^ 

“ See here. Do not dare to touch me, or I *’ 

OrT^u what? *’ 

Thlre ensues a prolonged altercation amid which I cln hear 
epithets of ipcrcasing acerbity and opprobrium being applied; 
until the woman from Ria/an exclaims hoarsely: 

“ Oh, you coward of man, take that! ** 

Whereupon follows a scrimmage amid which I can distinguish 
slappij^gs, gross chuckles from Konev, and a muffled cry from 
the younger woman of: 

'' Oh, do not so behave, you wretch ! ** 

Striking a match, 1 approach th^ spot, and pull Konev away. 
He is in no way abashed, but merely cooled in his ardour as, 
seated on the floor, at my feet, and panting and expectorating, 
he says reprovingly to the woman: 
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** When folk wish merely to Vdve a ^me with you, you ought 
not to let yourself lose your temper Fie, fie* ” 

‘ Aie you hurt? ” the woman inquires quietly 
What do you suppose You have cut my hp, but that is 
the worst damage 

" Then if you c ome here again I will lay the whole of your 
face open ' 

" Vixen* What bumpkinish stupidity* ’’ 

Konev turns to myself • 

\nd as for you you go catchmg at the first thing you find, 
and have torn my coat ’’ 

‘ Then do not insult people 

* Insult people, fooP The idea of an>one insulting a woman 
like ’’ 

Whereafter, with a mean chuckle, the fellow goes on to 
discourse upon the case vith which peasant women err, and 
upon their love of deceiving their husbands 

* The impudent rascal* ’ comments the woman from Penza 

sleepily ’ 

After a while the young fellow springs to his feet, and ^ntes 
his teeth Ihen, reseating himself, and clutching at his lie id, 
he says gloomily 

' I intend to leave here to morrow, and go home I do not 
caie wto becomes of mt ’ * 

With which he subsides on to the llooi as though exhausted 
“ The blockhead’ ” is Konev’s remaik 
Amid the darkness a black shape rises It does so as soun 1- 
lessly as a fish in a pond, glides to the door, and disappeais 
“ lhat t\ras she,” remarks Konev What a strong wopian* 
However, if you had not pulled me away, I should have got the 
better of her Bv God I should * ” 

‘‘ rifx.n follow her, and make another attempt ” 

** No,” after "k moment’s reflection he rejoins “ Out there 
she might get hold of a stick, or a brick, or som^ such thing 
However, I ll get even with hci As a matter of fact, you wasted 
your time in stoppmg me, for she cfetests me like the very 
Vvil ” 

S^^oid he renews his weaiisome boastings of his conquests 
j ll suddenly he stops as though he nas swallowed his 

, U1 becomes quiet, eveiy thing seems to have come to a 
sea^ ** to be pressing close m sleep to tl\e motionless earth 
ow diowsy, and have a vision amid which my mind 
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rctutns to the donations which J have received that day, and 
sees them swell and multiply and increase in weight until I 
feel their bulk pressing upon me like a tumulus of the steppes. 
Next, the coppery notes of a bell jar in my ears, and, struck at 
random intervals, go floating away into the darkness. • 

It is the hour of midnight. 

Soon scattered drops of rain begin to patter down upon the 
dry thatch of the hut and the dust in the street outside, while . 
a cricket continues chirping, as though it were hurriedly relating 
a tale. Also, I hear filtering forth into the darkness a softly 
gulped, eager whispering. 

“ Think,” says one of the voices, what it must mean to 
have to go tramping about withput work, or only with work 
for another to doi ” 

The young fellow who has been so soundly thrashed replies 
m a dull voice : 

I know nothing of you.” 

“ More softly, more softly! ” urges the woman. 

What is it you want? ” 

I* w'ant nothing. It is merely that I am sorry for you as a 
man yet young and strong. You see — well, I have not lived with 
my eyes shut. That is why I say, come with me.” 

But come whither? ” 

“^o the coast, where I know there to be beautiful plots of 
land for the asking. You yourself can see how good the land 
hereabout is. Well, there land better still is to be obtained.” 

“Liar!” 

More softly, more softly I ” again urges the woman. “ More- 
over I am not bad^looking, and can manage things well, and 
’ do any sort of work. Hence you and I might live quite peace- 
fully and^happily, and come, eventually, to have a place of our 
own.^Yes, and I could bear and rear you a child. Only se^how 
fit I am. Only feel this breast of mine.” 

The young fellow snorts, and I begin to find the situation 
oppressive, and to long to let the couple know that I am not 
pleep. Curiosity, howe^r, prevents me, and I continue listen- 
ing to the strange, arresting dialogue. 

‘‘ \\%it a little,” whispers the ^oman with a gasp. ** Do not 
play with me, for I am not that sort of woman. Yes, I mean 
what I say. Let be! ” 

Rudely, roughly the young fellow replies: 

Then don't run after me. A woman who runs after a man, 
and plays the whore with him, is ” 
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Less noise, please — ^less noise, I beg of you, or we shall be 
heard, and I shall be put to snamel ” 

Doesn’t it put you to shame to be offering yourself to me 
like this? ” 

A silence ensues, save that the young fellow goes on snorting 
and fidgeting, and the raindrops continue to fall with the same 
reluctance, the same indolence, as ever. Then once more the 
woman’s voice is heard through the pattering. 

“ Perhaps,” says the voice, '' you have guessed that I am 
seeking a husband? Yes, I am seeking one — a good, steady 
muzhik y 

But I am not a good, steady muzhik^ 

Fie, fie!” 

“ What? ” he sniggers. “ A husband for you^ The impudence 
of you! A ‘ husband ’ ! Go along! ” 

Listen to me. I am tijed of tramping.^" 

'' Then go home.” 

This time there ensues a long pause. Then the woman says 
very softly: 

“ I have neither home nor kindred.” 

“ A He! ” ejaculates the young fellow. 

'' No, by God it is not a lie! The Mother of God forget me 
if it is! ” 

In these Jast words I can detect the note of tears. By«.this 
this time the situation has become intolerable, for I am yearning 
to rise and kick the young fellow out of thb hut, and then to 
have a long and earnest talk^with his companion. “ Oh that 
I could take her to my arms,” I reflect, “ and cherish her as I 
would a poor lost child ! ” 

After a while the sounds of a new struggle between the pair 
are heard. 

Pon’t put me off like that! ” growls the young fello^. 

“ And don’t you make any attempt upon me! lam not the 
sort of woman to be forced.” 

The next moment there arises a cry of pain and astonishment. 

“ What was that for? What was^^hat for? ” the woman 
wails. 

With an answering exclamation I spring to my feet, for my 
feelings have become those of a wild beast. 

At once everything growls quiet again, save tliat someone 
crawls over the floor and, in leaving the hut, jars the latch of 
the cra^ , single-hinged portal. 

‘ as .not my fault,” grumbles the yoilng fellow. It all 
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came of that stinking woman offering herself to me. Besides, 
the place is full of bugs, and I iannot sleep.” 

" Beast! ” pants someone in the vicinity. 

“ Hold your tongue, bitch ! ” is the fellow’s retort. 

By now the rain has ceased, ^nd such air as filter^ through 
the window seems increasedly stifling. Momentarily the 
hush grows deeper, until the breast feels filled with a sense of 
oppression, and the face and eyes as though they were glued 
over with a web. Even wher^ I step into the yard I And the place 
to be like a cellar on a summer’s day, when the very ice has 
melted in the dark retreat, and the latter’s black cavity is 
charged with hot, viscous humidity. 

Somewhere n§ar me a woman is gulping out sobs. For a 
riK>ment or two J listen: then I approach her, and come upon 
her seated ia a comer with her head in her hands, and her 
bodv rocking to and fro as though she were doing me obeisance. 

Ver I feel angry, somehow, and remain standing before her 
vi'uout speaking: until at length I ask: 

‘ Are you mad ? ” 

'' Co away,” is, after a pause, her only reply. 

1 heard all that you said to that young fellow.” 

'' Oh, did you? Then what business is it of yours? Are you 
my brother? ” 

\iet she speaks the words absent-mindedly rather khan angrily. 
Around us the dim, blurred walls are peering in our direction 
with sightless eyeS, while in the vicinity a bullock is drawing 
vlcep breaths. 

I seat myself by her side. 

‘'^Should you rerrviin much longer in that position, I remark, 
'' you will have a headache.” 

^There follows no reply. 

“ 4^^ disturbing you? ” I continue. ^ 

“ Oh no; not at all.” And, lowering her ha^ds, she looks at 
me. " Whence do you come? ” 

From Nizhni Novgorod.” 

Oh, from a long wft|^ off! ” 

“ Ho you care for that young fellow? ” 

Not^for a moment or two does she answer; and when she 
does so she answers as though the words have been rehearsed. 

, Not particularly. It is that Jie is a strong young fellow 
who has lost his way, and is too much of a fool (as you too 
must have seen) to find it again. So I am very sorry for him. 
A good muzhik ought to be well placed.” 
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On the bell of the church there strikes the hour of two. 
Without interrupting herself, the woman crosses her breast at 
each stroke. 

Always/’ she continues,^' 1 feel sorry when I see a fine 
young follow going to the dog^s. If I were able, I would take 
all such young men, and restore them to the right road.” 

“ Then you are not sorry for yourself? ” 

, Not for myself? Oh yes; for myself as well.” 

Then why flaunt yourself before this booby, as you have 
been doing? ” 

“ Because I might reform him. Do you not think so? Ah, 
you do not know me.” 

A sigh escapes her. 

He hit you, I think? ” I venture. 

No, he did not. And in any case you are not to touch him.” 

” Yet you cried out? ” , 

S idcjenly she leans towards me, and says: 

“Yes, he did strike me — ^lie struck me on the breast, and 
would have overpowered mo had it not been that I cannot, 
I will not, do things heartlessly, like a cat. Oh, the iDcutes 
that men can be ! ” 

Here the conversation undergoes an interruption through 
the fact that someone has come out to the hut door, and is 
whistling softly, as for a dog. 

“ There he is! ’^^whispers the woman. 

“ Then had I not best send him about his business? ” 

“ No, no 1 ” she exclaims, catching at my knees. “ No need 
is there for thsi^ no need is there for that I ” 

Then with a^w moan she adds: 

“ 0 Lord, how I pity our folk and their lives! 0 God our 
Father! ” 

Her shoulders heave, and presently she bursts into fears, 
with a whisper, •between the pitiful sobs, of: 

“ How, on such a night as this, one remembers »all that one 
has ever seen, and the folk that ever one has known ! And 
oh, how wearisome, wearisome it all is And how I should like 
to cry throughout the world— But to cry what? I know not 
— I have no message to deliver.” 

That feeling I can understand as well as she, for all too often 
has it seemed to crush my soul with voiceless longing. 

Then, as I stroke her bowed head and quivering shoulder, 
I ask hfi' who she is : and presently, on grqyving a little calmer, 
^ she ' me. the history of her life. 
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She is, it appears, the daugrhter of a carpenter and bee-keeper. 
On her mother’s death, this man married a young woman, and 
allowed her, as stepmother, to persuade him to place the 
narrator, Tatiana, in a convent, where she (Tatiana) lived from 
the age of nine till adolescence, and, meanwhile, was tffught her 
letters, and also a certain amount of manual labour:, until, 
later, her father married her off to a friend of his, a well-to-do 
ex-soldier who was acting as forester on the convent’s estate. • 

As the woman relates thi^ T feel vexed that I cannot see lier 
face — only a dim, round blur amid which there looms wbfit 
appears to be a pair of closed eyes. Also, so complete is the 
'•t illness that she can narrate her story in a barely audible 
whisper: and I*gain the impression that the pair of us are 
‘Jtting plunged in a void of darkness where life does not exist, 
yet where we are destined to begin life. 

However, the man was a libeiptine and a drunkard, and 
nany a riotous night did he spend with his cronies, in the 
porter’s lodge of the convent. Also, he tried to arouse a similar 
raste in myself: and though for a time T fesisted the tendency, 
1 at fength, on his taking to beating me, yielded. Only for one 
man, however, had I really a liking: and with him it was, and 
not with my husband, that I first learnt the meaning of spouse- 
hood. - . . Unfortunately, my lover himself was married; 
and* in time his wife tame to hear of me, aifd procured 
my husband’s dismissal. The chief reason was that the 
lady, a person of great wealth, w^as herself handsome, albeit 
'•tout, and did not care to lee her place assumed by a 
nobody. Next, my liusband died of drink; ai^ as my father 
had* long been dead, and I found myself alonlf I ^ent to see 
ind consult ray stepmother. All that she said, however, was: 
^Why^xne to me} Go and think things out for yourself.’ 
And •! too^then reflected: ‘Yes, 7vhy should I has^ gone 
to her? ’ and repaired to the convent. Yet dven there there 
seemed to b*c no place left for me, and eventually old Mother 
laisia, who had once ^)een my governess, said: ‘Tatiana, do 
you return to the world; for there, and only there, will you 
have a chance of happiness. . • So to the world I returned 
— ^and*still am roaming it.” 

“Your quest of happiness is not following an easy road!” 
•“ It is following the road that it* best can.” 

By now the darkness has ceased to keep spread over us, as 
it were, the stretebj^ web of a heavy curtain, but has grown 
thinner and more transparent with the tension, save that, in 
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places (for instance, m the wiidow of the hut), it still bes in 
IhK k folds or < lots as it peers at us with its sightless eyes 
Ovti the hummoc k like roofs of the huls rise the churcVs 
steeple and the poplar trees while hither and thither on the 
wall of 'hf hut the cracks and holes in tht crumbling plaster 
have caused the wall to rcsembk the map of an unknown 
rounti> 

Ghnciiig at the womans dark eyes, I perceive them to be 
'shining as pensivelv, innocently as the eyes of a 5 oung 
maiden 

“ You ai( indeed a eurious woman* ” I remuk 
“ Perhaps I am, she replies as she moistens her lips with a 
slender, almost feline tongue 
“ What arc you really seeking^ ” 

“ I have fonsidered the mittcr, and know, at last, m} mind 
It IS th s I hope some dtv to fill in with a good muzhih with 
whom»to go in search of hnd Piobably hnd of the kind I mean 
ifi» to be fo^d m the neighbourhood of New Athos,^ foi 1 h ive 
been therjpiready, and know of a likely spot for the purpcsi 
And thep^e shall set oui place in order, and lay out a gardtn 
and an orchard, and prepare as much plough land as wc mA> 
need for our working ” 

Hei word', arc now firmer, xnorc issurcd 
And when wc ha\ e put everything in order other folk may 
join us c nd then, as the oldest settlers in the plac e, wc. shall 
hold the position of honour And thus things will continue 
until a new \illage, icall) a fine settlement, will have become 
termed a secernent of which my husband will be selected 
the wardch umil such time as I shall hkvc made of hrm a 
harin^ outright Also, children miy one day play in thit 
garden, and a summer house be built there Ah, how^i? * ghUul 
sue h a* life appears • » 

In fact, she has planned out the future so thoroughl} thit 
already she can describe the new establishment ^n .xs much 
dc tail as though she has long been a r^ident m it 

‘ Yes, I xcarn indeed for a nue hom^ • ” she continues “ Oh 
that such a home could fall to my lot t But the first requisite, 
of ( ourse, is a muzhik ” 

Her gentle face and eyes peer into the waning night as though 
they aspire to caress evervthing upon which they ma) light 

^ \ nion istti> m the Caucasus, built on tus iiputed site^ot a ra\ e 
tenanted b> Simion the Canaanite • 

* Gentleman or squne 
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And all the while I am feeling ^sorry for her — sorry almost to 
tears. To conceal the fact I murmur: 

“ Should I myself suit you? ” 

She gives a faint laugh. 

‘‘ No.’’ 

‘‘Why not?” 

“ Because the ideas in your mind are different from mine.” 

“ How do you know what my ideas are? ” 

She edges away from me £> little — ^Ihen says drily: 

“ Because I can see them in your eyes. To be plain, I could 
never consent.” 

With a finger tapping upon the mouldy, gnarled old oaken 
slum]) on which we are sitting, she adds: 

“The Cossack^ for instance, live comfortably enough: >et 
1 do not like them.” 

“ What in them is* it that displeases you? ” 

“Somehow they repel me. True, much of everytljing is 
theirs; yet also they have ways which alienate me.” 

Unable any longer to conceal from her ifly pity, I say gently: 

“Never, I fear, will you discover what you arc seeking.” 

She shakes her head protestingly. 

“ And never ought a woman to be discouraged,” she retorts. 
“ Woman’s proper round is to wish for a child, and to nurse it, 
andf when it has been weaned, to get heiseJf ready to have 
another one. That is how woman should live. She should live 
as pass spring and summer, autumn and winter.” 

I find it a pleasure to w^atch the play of the woman’s intel- 
lectual features; and though, also, I long to lake her in my 
irm^, I feel that my better plan will be to sceCT)nc» more the 
cjuiet, empty steppe, and, bearing in me the recollection of this 
weynau^ ,tp resume my lonely journey towards the region where 
the s^jver wall of the mountains merges with the sky, a#id the 
dark ravines gape at the steppe with their chilly jaws. At 
the moment,* however, I cannot so do, for the Cossacks have 
temporarily deprived nje of my passpc>rt. 

“What are you yoiu;elf secldng? ” she asks suddenly as 
again she edges towards me. 

“ Silliply'^thing. My one desire is to observe how folk live.” 

“ And are you travelling alone? ” 

“ 1 am.” 

“ Even as am I. 0 God, how many lonely people there are 
in the world!” 

By this time th5 cattle arc awakening from slumber, and. 
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with their soft lowings, remindi/ig one of a pipe’ which I used to 
hear played by a certain blind old man. Next, four times, with 
unsteady touch, the drowsy watchman strikes his gong — 
twice softly, once with a vigour that clangs the metal again, 
and a fourth time with a mere tap of the iron hammer against 
the copper plate. 

“ What sort of lives do the majority of folk lead? ” 

“ Sorry Uves.” 

“ Yes, that is what I too have found.” 

A pause follows. Then the woman says quietly: 

“ See, dawn is breaking, yet never this night have my eyes 
closed. Often I am like that; often I keep thinking and thinking 
until I seem to be the onl}" human being in the world, and the 
only human being destined to re-order it.” 

“ Many folk live unworthy lives. They live them amid discord, 
abasement, and wrongs innumerable, wrongs bom of want and 
stupidity.” 

And as the words leave my lips my mind loses itself in recol- 
lections of all the dai*K and harrowing and shameful scenes that 
1 have beheld. 

“ Listen,” I say. “ You may approach a man with nothing 
but good in your heart, and be prepared to surrender botli 
your freedom and your strength: yet still he may fail to under- 
stand you aright. And how shall he be blamed for this, sealing 
that never may he have been shown what is good? ” 

She lays a hand upon my shoulder, and looks straight into 
my eyes as she parts her comedy lips. 

“ True,” sh^ejoins— “ But, dear friend, it is also true that 
goodness ttevCT^argains.” 

Together she and I seem to be drifting towards a vista which 
is coming to look, as it sloughs the shadow of night, ev^ dearer 
and ckmrer. It is a vista of white huts, silvery trees, a red church, 
and dew-bespangled earth. And as the sui. rises he reveals to 
us clustered, transparent clouds which, like thousands of snow- 
white birds> go gli^ng over our heads. « 

“ Yes,” she* whispers again as gentl} she gives me a nudge. 
“ As one pursues one’s^nely way one thinks an(jy||inks — but 
of what? Dear friend, have said that no onSHpill;^ cares 
whaft is the matter. how true that is I ” 

Here she springs to her feet, and, pullii^ me up with he^, 
glues herself to ^my breast with a vdMBucnce which ^uses me 
momentarily to push her away. UnplPiis, burstinj^to tears, 
she tends towards me again, and wfees’ me with Ups so dry as 
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almost to cut me — ^she kisses mt in a way which penetrates t!6 
my very soul. . 

“ You have been oh, so good! she whispers softly. As sne 
speaks the earth seems to be sinking under my feet. 

Then she tears herself away, glances around the courtyard, 
and darts to a corner where, under a fence, a clump of herbage 
IS sprouting. 

“ Go now,” she adds in a whisper. ‘‘ Yes, go.” 

Then, with a confused smifc, as, crouching among the herbage 
js though it had been a small cave, she rearranges her hair, 
she -idds: 

“ It has befallen so. Ah, me 1 May God grant unto me His 
pardon! ” 

Astonished, feeling that I must be dreaming, I gaze at her 
uilh gratitude, for^I sense an extraordinary lightness to be 
»iTcsent in my breast, a radiant v#id through wlncli joyous, 

itangible words and thoughts keep flying as swallows^ wheel 
across the firmament. 

‘‘ Amid a great sorrow,” she adds, “ evefi a small joy becomes 
a gresii felicity.” 

Yet as I glance at the wonun’s bosom, whereon moist beads 
are standing like dewdrops on the outer earth; as I glance at 
that bosom, whereon the sim^s rays are finding a roseate re- 
fit efton, as though the blood were oozmg through the skin, my 
capture dies away, ^nd turns to sorrow, heartache, and tears. For 
m me there is a presentiment that before the living juice within 
that bosom shall have borne frui% it will have become dried up. 

Presently, in a tone almost of self-excuse, one wherein 
tue^vords sound a little sadly, she continues: 

“ Times there are when something comes pouring into my 
s }ul whi^Ji makes my breasts ache with the pain of it. What 
IS thiwre for me to do at such moments save reveal my tlfoughts 
tc^ the moon, or, in the daytime, to a river? 0 <jod in Heaven ! 
And afterwards I feel as ashamed of myself! ... Do not look 
cit me like that. Why^tare at me with those eyes, eyes so like 
the eyes of a child? ” 

** Your fage . rather, is like a child's,” I remark. 

“ \^^latP^[s it so stupid? ” 

** Something like that.” 

•As she fastens up her bcjdice she*contimles: 

“ Soon the time wil|i||^ve o'clock, when the bell will ring 
for Mass. To Mass 1 tc>-day, for I have a prayer to offer 

to the Mother of (jocJ. Shall you be leaving here soon? ” 
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“ Yes — IS soon, that is to sli^ , as I have received back my 
passport 

' And foi what destination^ 

"I* or Alat\ r And you ^ 

She straightens hci att le and rises As she does so I p r 
cci\e that her hipa are narrower than her shoulders, and tint 
throughout she is well proportioned and symmetrical 

I As vet I do not know True, 1 had thought of proceeding 
to Isdltehik, but now, perhaps, I‘ shill not do o for all my 
future is unc ert iin ’ 

Upon th it she extends to me i pair of strong, capable i ns 
and proposes with a blush 
‘ bhall we kiss on< e more befoie we part^ ’ ^ 

She eldsps me with the one arm, and with the other mikes 
the sign of the cross iddmg , 

‘ Good bye, dear fnendj and mw Chust requite \ou fot all 
your woids, tor all youi sympathy’ 

Ihen shall we trivcl to-,ethti ^ ’ 

At the words she frees herseh, ind says firmly, niv, ■>teinly 
Not so Nevti would I consent to sueh a pi in Of eouisc, 
had you been a muzhik — But no F\en then what would 
luve been the use of it, seemg that life is to be mexsuied, not 
by a smgle houi, but by years ^ ” 

And, quietly smiling me a faiewcll die moves away towaids 
the hut, whilst I, icmainmg seated, lose myselt in thoughts of 
her Will she e\er overtake her quest in life^ Shall I ever 
behold hei again? 

Ihe bell for early ^I^ss begins, thoUt,h foi some time prst 
the hamlet has been astir, and humming ih a sedate and Tion 
festive fashion 

I enter the hut to feteh m\ wallet ind tmd the ph^e-empty 
Lvidentlv the whole paity has left bv the ^^ap m the bi*)ktn 
down wall ' * 

I lepair, next, to the Ataman’s office where I leceive back 
my passpoit before settiriu, out to lool^ifor my companions m 
the squaie 

In similar fashion to yesterday those ” folk from Rpssia ’ 
are lolling alongside the ehurehyard wall, and also have seated 
among them, leanmg his back against a log, the fat-jowled 
youth from Penza, with hik bruised face looking even largtr 
and uglier than before, for the reasoo^^l^^ sunken 

amid purple piotubeianees . 

Presently tjiere arrives a newcomer in the shape of an old 
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man with a grey head adorned w'ith a faded velvet skull-cap, 
a pointed beard, a lean, withered frame, prominent cheek- 
bones, a red, porous-looking, cunningly hooked nose, and the 
eyes of a thief. 

Him a flaxen-haired youth from Orel joins with a similar 
youth in accosting. 

Why are you tramping? ’’ inquires the former. 

“ And why are you? ” the old man retorts in nasal tones as, , 
looking at no one, he proceeds to mend the handle of a battered 
metal teapot with a piece of wire. 

“ We are travelling in search of work, and therefore living 
as we have been commanded to live.’' 

“ By whom conjmanded? ” 

“ By God. Ha^e you forgotten? ” 

Carelessly, but succinctly, the old man retorts : 

“'J ake heed lest upon you, some (^y, God vomit all the dust 
tUid litter which you arc raising by tramping His earth! ” 

How? ” cries one of the youths, a long-eared stippling. 

Were not Christ and His Apostles also tiamps? ” 

“ Yes, Christ^'" is the old man’s meaning reply as he raises 
his sharp eyes to those of his opponent. “ But what are you 
talking of, you fools? With whom are you daring to compare 
yourselves ? Take care lest I report you to the Cossacks 1 ” 

I have listened to many such arguments, and always found 
them distasteful, even as I have done discussions regarding the 
soul. Hence I feel fnclined to depart. 

At this moment, however, Kon^v makes his appearance. His 
ini^n is dejected, and his body perspiring, while his eyes keep 
blinking rapidly. 

“ Has any one seen Tanka — that woman from Riazan ? ” he 
inquires. “ No ? Then the bitch must have bolted during the 
niglit^*TlTe fact is that, overnight, someone gave me a cjrop or 
two to drink, a mer^ dram, but enough to lay me as fast asleep 
as a bear in winter-time. And in the meantime she must have 
run away with that Penza fellow.” 

No, he is here,” I retnark. 

y Oh, he is, is he? Well, as what has the company registered 
itself?.* As a set of ikon-painters, I should think! ” 

Again he begins to look anxiously about him. 

“ Where can she have got to? ” he queries. 

' To Mass, maybe.” 

“ Of course! Well, I am greatly smitten with her. Yes, my 
word I am! ” 

N 741 
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Nevertheless, when Mass comes tor* an end, and, to the sound 
of a merry peal of bells, the well-dressed local Cossacks file 
out of church, and distribute themselves in gaudy streams 
about the hamlet, no Tatiana makes her appearance. 

“ Then she is gone,” says Konev ruefully. “ But FU find 
her yet! /’ZZ come up with her! ” 

That this will happen I do not feel confident. Nor do I desire 
that it should. 

4: 4c 4c ie 4e 4* 4( 

Five years later 1 am pacing the courtyard of the Metechski 
Prison in Tiflis, and, as I do so, trying to imagine for what 
particular offence I hava been incarcerated in that plate of 
confinement. 

Picturesquely grim without, the institution is, inwardly, 
peopled with a seX of cheerful, but clumsy, numourists. That 
IS to say, it would seem as though, by order of the authorities,”' 
tie inm<itcs are piesenting a stage spectacle in which they 
are playing, willingly and zealously, but with a complete lack 
of experience, imptrfutly comprehended roles as prisoners, 
warders, and gendarmes. 

For instance, to-day, when a warder and a gcndaime came 
to my cell to escort me to exercise, and I said to them, “ May 
I be excused exercise to-day? I am^not very well, and do not 
feel like, etcetera, etcetera,” the gendarme, a tall, handsome 
man with a red beard, held up to me a warning finger. 

** No one,” he said, “ has given you permission to feel, oi 
not to feel, like doing tbings,” 

To which the warder, a man as dark as a chimney-sw^p, 
with large blue ** whites ” to his eyes, added stutteringly 

“ I'o no one here has permission been given to feel, or not 
to feel, like doing things. You hear that? ” 

So to exercise I went. 

la this stone paved yard the air is as hot as in an oven, for 
overhead there lours only a small, flat patch cf dull, drab- 
tinted sky, and on three sides of the yard rise high grey walk , 
with, on the fourth, the entrance-gatfe, topped by a sort of 
look-out post. 

Over the roof of the building there comes floating the dull 
roar of the turbulent river Kura, mingled with shouts from the 
hucksters of the Avlabar IJazaar (the town’s Asiatic quarter) 
and, as a cross motif thrown into these sounds, the sighing' of 
the wind and the cooing of doves. In lact, to be here is like 
being in a dium which a myriad drumsticks are beating. 
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Through the bars of the double.lme of windows on the second 
and the third stories peer the murky faces and towsled heads of 
some of the inmates. One of the latter spits his furthest into 
the yard — evidently with the intention of hitting ihyself: but 
all his efforts prove vain. Anpther one shouts with a ifiordant 
expletive: 

“ Hi, you! Why do you keep tramping up and down like an 
old hen? Hold up your head I 

Meanwhile the inmates continue to intone in concert a strange 
chant which is as tangled as a skein of wool after serving as a 
plaything for a kitterfs prolonged game, of spott. Sadly the 
chant meanders, wavers, to a high, bailing note. Then, as it 
were, it soars yet* higher towards the dull, murky sky, breaks 
suddenly into a sitarl, and, growling like a wild beast in terror, 
dies away to give pl§,ce to a refrain which coils, trickles forth 
^from between the bars of the windows until it has permeated 
the free, torrid air. 

As I listen to that refrain, long familiar to me, it seems to 
voice something intelligible, and agitates fhy soul almost to a 
sense of agony. . . . 

Presently, while pacing up and down in the shadow of the 
building, I happen to glance towards the line of windows. 
Glued to the framework of one of the iron window-squares I 
ran discern a blue-eyed face. Overgrown with an uhtidy sable 
beard it is, as well as stamped with a look of perpetually grieved 
surprise. 

That must be Konev,” I say ft) myself aloud. 

Konev it is — Konev of the well-remembered eyes. Even at 
.this foment they ate regarding me with puckered tittention. 

L throw around me a hasty glance. My own warder is dozing 
on sa stiady bench near the entrance. Two more warders arc 
engage in throwing dice. A fourth is superintend! i!fg the 
pumping of water bf two convicts, and superciliously marking 
time for theil: lever with the formula, “ Mashkam, dashkam! 
Dashkam, mashkam 1 ” • 

I move towards the wall. . . 

‘‘ Is Jhat you, Konev? ” is my inquiry. 

“ It IS,” he mutters as he thrusts his head a little further 
through the grating. “ Yes, Konev. I am, but who you are I 
have not a notion.” 

What are you here for? ” , 

“ For a*matter of,base coin, though, to be truthful, I am here 
accidentally, without genuine cause.” 
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The warder rouses himself, rand, with his keys jingling like 
a set of fetters, utters drowsily the command : 

“ Do not stand still. Also, move further from the wall. To 
approach it is forbidden.” 

“ But*it is so hot in the middle of the yard, sir 1 ” 

‘‘ Ever 3 rwhcre it is hot,” retorts the man reprovingly, and 
his head , subsides again. From above comes the whispered 
query: ‘ ' 

Who arg you? ” 

“ Well, do you remember Tatiana, the woman from Riazan ? ” 

“ Do I remember her? ” Konev’s voice has in it a touch of 
subdued resentment. Do 1 remember her? Why, I was tried 
in court together with her ! ” » 

Together with her? Was she too sentenced for the passing 
of base coin ? ” 

“ Yes. Why should shcnot have been? She was merely the 
viccin\; of an accident, even as I was.” 

As I resume my walk in the stifling shade I detect that from 
the windows of the'^ basement there is issuing a smell of, in 
equal parts, rotten leather, mouldy grain, and dampness. To 
my mind there recur Tatiana’s words, “ Amid a great sorrow 
even a small joy becomes a great felicity,” and, “ I should like 
to build a village on some land of my own, and create for mj^self 
a new and better life.” 

And to my recollection there recur also Tatiana’s face and 
yearning, hungry breast. As I stand thinking of these things 
there come dropping on to my head from above the low-spoken, 
ashen-grey words : 

“ The ciiief conspirator in the matter was her lover, the son 
of a priest. He it was who engineered the plot. He has been 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude.” 

‘‘And she?” 

Tatiana Va'silievna? To the same, and I also. I leave for 
Siberia the day after to-morrow. The trial was held at Kutair, 
In Russia I should have got off with r lighter sentence than 
here, for the folk in these parts are, one and all, evil, barbaric 
scoundrels.” 

“ And Tatiana, has she any children? ” 

“ How could she have while living such a rough life as this? 
Of course not! Besides, the^priest’s son is a consumptive.” 
and, i^eed sorry for her am I ! ” 

the wii I expect.” And in Konev’s tone the^e would s^em to be 
bemg in meaning. “The woman was a fool — of that there 
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can be no doubt; but also she lyas comely, as well as a person 
out of the common in her pity for folk.” 

‘‘ Was it then that you found her again? ” 

When? ” 

“ On that Feast of the Assumption? ” 

“ Oh no. It was only during the following winter .that I 
came up with her. At the time she was serving as governess 
to the children tof an old officer in Datum whose wife had left • 
him.” 

Something snaps behind me — something sounding like the 
hammer of a revolver. However, it is only the warder closing 
the lid of his huge watch before restoring the watch to his 
pocket, giving himself a stretch, and yawning to the utmost 
extent of his jaws. 

You see, she had money, and, but for her restlessness, 
might have lived a comfortable life enough. As it was, her 
icstlessness ” 

“ Time for exercise is up ! ” shouts the warder. 

Wk) are you? ” adds Konev liastily. Somehow I seem to 
lerneiftoer your face; but I cannot place it.” 

Yet so stung am I with what I have heard that I move away 
in silence: save that just as I reach the top of the steps I turn 
to cry: 

‘‘Goodbye, mate, and give her my greeting! ” • 

“ What arc you^ bawling for? ” blusters the warder. . . . 

The corridor is dim, and filled with an oppressive odour. 
The warder swings his keys with a dry, thin clash, and I, to 
dull the pain in my heart, strive to imitate him. But the 
attempt proves futile; and as the warder opens tixe door of 
my cell he says severely : 

Ir with you^ ten-years man! ” 

Entering, I move towards the window. Between some grey 
spikes on a wall I can just discern the boisteroas current of the 
Kura, with ^dkli ^ and houses glued to the opposite bank, and 
the figures of some \^prkmen on the roof of a tanning shed. 
Below, with his cap pushed to the back of his head, is pacing 
backwards and forwards a sentry. 

WeSrily my mind recalls the many scores of Russian folk 
whom it has seen perish to no purpose. And as it does so it 
feiels crushed, as in a vice, beneath the burden of great and 
inexorable sorrow with which all life is dowered. 

1 Warehouses. 
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In a mSuntain defile near a little tributary of the Sunziha there 
was being built a workman’s a low, long edifice which 

reminded one of a large coffin-lid. 

The building was approaching completion, and, meanwhile, 
a score of carpenters were employed in fashioning thin planks 
into doors of eq\lal thinness, knocking together benches and 
tables, and fitting window-frames into the small window- 
squares. "" , 

Also, to assist these carpenters 4n the task of protecting 
tiic barraque from tribesmen’s nocturnal raids, the shrill-^i^'oiced 
young student of civil engineering who had been set in charge 
ot the^mrk had sent to the place, as watthman, an ex-soldier 
namccfTaul Ivanovitch, a man of the Cossack type, and myself. 

Yet whereas we were out-at-elbows, the carpenters were 
sleek, respectable, monied, well-clad fellows. Also, there was 
something dour and irritating about them, since, for one thing, 
the/ had failed to respond to our greeting on our first appear- 
ance, and eyed us with nothing but dislike and suspicion. 
Hence, hurt by their chilly attitude, we had withdrawn from 
their immediate neighbourhood,* constructed a causeway of 
stepping-stones to the eastern bank of the rivulet, and taken 
up ^ur abode beneath the chaotic grey mists which’enveloped 
the mountain side in that direction. 

Alse, over the carpenters there was a foreman — a man whose 
bony^frame, clad in a white shirt and a pair of white t^users, 
looked always as thftugh it were ready-attired ffir death. More- 
over, he wofie no cap to conceal the yellow patch of baldness 
which covered most ofrhis head, and, in addition, his nose was 
squat and grey, his neck and face had over them skin of a 
porou^ pumice-like consistency, his eyes were green and dim, 
and upon his features there was stamped a dead and disagreeable 
expression. To be candid, however, behind the dark lips lay 
a •set of fine, close teeth, while the hairs of the grey beard (a 
beard trimmed after the - Tartar fashion) were thick and, 
seemingl#, soft. , 

Never |iid this man put a hand actually to the work: always 
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he kept roaming about with the large, rigid-looking fingers of 
his hands tucked into his belt, and his fixed and expressionless 
eyes scanning the barraqiie, the men, and the work as his lips 
vented some such lines as : 

O God our Father, bound hast Thou 

A crown of thorns upon my brow ! 

Listen to my humble piayer! 

Lighten the burden which I bear! 

“ What on earth ran be in th(‘ man’s mind? ” once remarked 
the ex-soldier with a frowning glance at the singer. 

As for our duties, my mates and I had nothing to do, and soon 
began to find the time tedious. For his part, the man with the 
Cossack physiognomy scaled the mountain ride; whence he 
could be heard whistling and snapping twigr with his heavy 
feet, while the ex-soldier selected a space between two rocks 
for a sheller of ace-rose boughs, and, stretching himself on his 
stomach, fell to smoking strong mountain tobacco in his large 
mecrsi'haum pipe as dimly, dreamily he contemplated the play 
of the mountain torrLmt. Lastly, I myself selected a on a 
rock which overhung the brook, dipped my feet in the Coolness 
of the water, and proceeded to mend my shirt. 

At intervals the defile would convey to our ears a dull echo 
of sounds so wholly at variance with the locality as muffled 
hammer-blows, a screeching of saws, a rasping of planes, ’and 
u confused murmur of human voices. 

Also, a moist breeze blew constantly from the dark-blue 
depths of the defile, and caused the stiff, upright larches on the 
knoll behind the harraque to rustic their boughs, and distilled 
from the rank soil the voluptuous scents of ace-rose and pkeh- 
pine, and evoked in the trees’ quiet gloom a soft, crooning, 
somnolent lullaby. . < • 

About a sazhen ^ below the level of the barraqtie there coursed 
noisily over its 'bed of stones a rivulet white with foam. Yet 
though of other sounds in the vicinity there were 'but few, the 
general effect was to suggest that everything in the neighbour- 
hood was speaking or singing a tale of such sort as to shame 
the human species into silence. 

On our own sidte of the valley the ground lay bathed m sun- 
shine — ^lay scorched to the point of seeming to have spread over 
it a tissue-cloth old-gold in colour, while from every side arocc 
the sweet perfume of dried grasses, and in dark clefts there 
could be seen sprouting the long, straight spears ajid fiery, 

^ Fathom. 
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reddish, cone-shaped blossoms of that bold, hardy plant which 
is known to us as saxifrage — the plant of which the contem- 
plation makes one long to burst into music, and fills one's 
whole body with sensuous languor. 

Laced with jjalpitating, snow-white foam, the beautiful 
rivulet pursued its sportive way over tessellated stones, which 
flashed through the eddies of the glassy, sunlit, amber-coloured 
water With the* silken sheen of a patchwork carpet or costly* 
shawd of Cashmir. 

Through the mouth of the defile one could reach the valley 
of the Sunzha, whence, since men were there, building a railway 
to Petrovsk on the Caspian Sea, there kept issuing and breaking 
against the craga a dull rumble of explosions, of iron rasped 
against stone, of «i!mstles of works locomotives, and of animated 
human voices. 

From the barraque the distance the point where the defile 
dc-bouched upon the valley was about a hundred paces, ^and as 
one issued thence one could see, away to the left, the level 
steppes'.^f the Cis-Caucasus, with a boundS,ry wall of blue hills, 
toppec? by the silver-hewn saddle of Mount Elburz behind it. 
IVue, for the most part the steppes had a dry, yellow, sandy 
look, with merely here and there dark patches of gardens or 
black > poplar-clumps which rendered the golden glare more 
glarhlg still; yet also there could be discerned on the expanse 
farm buildings shipped like lumps of sugar or butter, with, in 
their vicinity, toylike human beings and diminutive cattle — 
the whole shimmering and melting in a mirage born of the heat. 

And at the mere sight of those steppes with their embroidery 
of silk under the blure of the zenith one’s muscles tiglftened, and 
one felt inspired with a longing to spring to one’s feet, close 
oii«’s«eyes, and walk for ever with the soft, mournful song of 
the waste crooning in one’s ears. 

To the right also* of the defile lay the winditig valley of the 
Sunzha, with more hills ; and above those hills hung the blue 
sky, and in their flanks were clefts which, full of grey mist, 
kept emitting a ceaseless din of labour, a sound of dull 
explosions as a great, puissant force attained release., 

YetVlmost at the same moment would that hurly-burly so 
merge with the echo of our defile, so become buried in the defile’s 
vardure and tock-crevices, that «nce more the place would 
seem to be singing only its own gentle, gracious song. 

And, liiould onejturn to glance up the defile, it could be seen 
to grow|narrower and narrower as it ascended towards the 
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mists^ and the latter to grow tjaicker and thicker until the whole 
defile was swathed in a dark blue pall. Higher yet there could 
be discerned the brilliant gleam of blue sky. Higher yet one 
could distinguish the ice*capped peak of Kara Dagh, floating 
and dissolving amid the, from here, invisible sunlight. Highest 
of all brooded again the serene, steadfast peace of heaven. 

Also, everything was bathed in a strange tint of bluish grey: 
to which circumstance must have been due the fact tha^L always 
one^s soul felt filled with restlessness, one’s heart stirred to 
disquietude, and fired as with intoxication, and charged with 
incomprehensible thoughts, and conscious as of a summons to 
set forth for some unknown destination. 

4! 4= * * Hi 

The foreman of the carpenters shaded his eyes to gaze in 
our direction; and as lie did so he drawled and rasped out in 
tediou^s fashion: 

Some shall to the left be sent, 

And in the pit of Hell lie pent. 

While others, holding palm in hand, 

Shall on God’s right take up their stand. 

** Did you hear that?” the ex-soldier growled through 
clenched teeth. “ * Palm in hand ’ indeed ! Why, the fellow 
must be a*Mennonite or a Molokan, though the two, rfeally, 
are one, and absolutely indistinguishable, as well as equally 
foolish. Yes, * palm in hand ’ indeed ! ” 

Similarly could I understanU the ex-soldier’s indignation, for, 
like him, I felt that such dreary, monotonous singing was 
altogether out of place in a spot where everytliing could '^roll 
a song so delightful as to lead one to wish to hear nothing more, 
to hear only the whispering of the forest and the babbling of 
the strjam. And especially out of place did the terms “ palm ” 
and “ Mennonite ” appear. 

Yet I had no great love for the ex-soldier. ’Somehow he 
jarred upon me. Middle-aged, squat, square, and bleached with 
the sun, he had faded eyes, flattened-out features, and an 
expression of restless moroseness. Never could I make out 
what really he wanted, what really he was seeking. !for in- 
stance, once, after reviewing the Caucasus from ELhassav-Urt 
to Novorossisk, and from Batum to Derbent, and, during l!he 
review, crossing the mountain range by three different routes 
at least, he remarked with a disparaging smile: 

“ I suppose the Lord God made the country.” 
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“ You do not like it, then? ” . 

How should I? Good for nothing is what I call it.’^ 

Then, with a further glance at me, and a twist of his sinewy 
neck, he added: 

“ However, not bad altogether are its forests/' 

A native of Kaluga, he had served in Tashkend, tgid, in 
fighting with the Chechintzes of that region, been woiMided in 
the head with a stone. Yet as he told me the story of this incident 
he smiled shamefacedly, and*, throughout, kept his glassy eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

Though I am ashamed to confess it," he said, “ once a 
woman chipped a piece out of me. You see, the women of that 
region are shriekiag devils — there is no other word for it; Jind 
when we captured a village called Akhal-Tiapa a number of 
■ iiem had to be cut pp, so that they lay about in heaps, and 
'ncir blood made walking slippery.* Just as our company of 
. se reserve entered the street something caught me on thg head. 
^\tterwards I learnt that a woman on a roof had thrown a stone, 
jnd, liko4he rest, had had to be put out of the way." 

Ilcrd^ knitting his brows, the cx-soldier went on in more 
serious vein: 

“ Yet all that folk used to say about those women, about 
their having beards to shave, turned out to be so much gossip, 
a^ I*ascertained for myself. I did so by lifting the woman's 
skirt on the point of my bayonet, when I perceived that, though 
she was lean, and smelt like a goat, she was quite as regular 
as, as " 

“ Things must have been indeed terrible on that expedition ! " 
I inferposed. 

I do not know for certain, since, though men who took an 
actual* part in the expedition’s engagements have said that 
they were so (the Chechintze is a vicious brute, and nevw gives 
in ), I myself know*but little of the affair, sifice I spent my 
whole time hi the reserve, and never once did my company 
ad\'ancc to the assaults. No, it merely lay about on the sand, 
and fired at long range. In fact, nothing hut sand was to be 
seen thereabouts; nor did we ever succeed in finding out what 
the fighting was for. True, if a piece of country be good, it is 
in our interest to take it; but in the present case the country 
was poor and bare, with never a Aver in sight, and a climate 
so hot that all one thought of was one’s mortal need of a drink. 
In fact, lome of oiy: fellows died of thirst outright. Moreover, 
in those jparts there grows a sort of millet called dzhugar — 
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millet which not only has a hoi:rible taste, but proves absolutely 
delusive, since the more one eats of it, the less one feels filled.” 

As the ex-soldier told me the tale colourlessly and reluctantly, 
with frequent pauses between the sentences (as though either 
he found it difficult to recall the experience or he were thinking 
of something else), he never once looked me straight in the face, 
hut kept his eyes shamefacedly fixed upon the ground. 

Unwieldily and unhealthily stout, he always conveyed to me 
the impression of being charged with a vague discontent, a sort 
of captious inertia. 

“ Absolutely unfit for settlement is this country,” he continued 
as he glanced around him. “ It is fit only to do nothing in. 
For that matter, one doesn’t want to do anything in it, save to 
live with one’s eyes bulging like a drunkard’s*; for the climate 
is too hot, and the place smells like a chemist’s shop or a 
hospital.” 

Nevertheless, for the past eight years had he been roaming 
this “too hot ” country, as though fascinated! 

“ Why not return ‘co Riaz<in^ ” I suggested. 

“ Nothing would there be there for me to do.” he Replied 
through his teeth, and with an odd division of his words. 

My first encounter with him had been at the railway station 
at Armavir, where, purple in the lace with excitement, he had 
been stampmg like a horse, and, with distended eyes, his!>ing, 
or, rather, snarling, at a couple of Greeks: 

“ /’ll icjr the flesh iroiri your bones! ” 

MeanwJiilc the two lean, withered, ragged.identically similar 
denizens of Hellas had been baring iheir sharp white teeth at 
intervals, and saying apologetically: 

“ What has angered you, sir? ” 

Finally, rcg.irdless of the Greeks’ words, the ex-soldier had 
beat hki bieast like a drum, and shouted in accents of incraased 
venom : 

“ Now, where are you living? In Russia, do yoii say? Then 
who is supporting you there? Aha-a-al/ Russia, it is said lo 
a good foster-mother. I expe:)t you say the same.” 

And, lastly, he had approat'lud a fat, greyheaded, bemedalltd 
gendarme, and complained to him: 

“ Everyone curses us bom Russians, yat everyone comes to 
live with us— Greeks, Gernutens, Serbs, and the lot. And whJie 
they get their livelihood here, and eat and drink their fijl, they 
continue to curse us. A scandal, is it not? ” 
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The third member of our party was a man of about thuty 
who wore a Cossack cap over His left ear, and had a Cossack 
forelock, rounded features, a large nose, a dark moustache, and 
a retrousse lip. When the volatile young engineering student 
first brought , him to us and said, “ Here is another jnan for 
you/’ the newcomer glanced at me through the lashes of his 
elusive eyes — ^then plunged his hands into the pockety of his 
Turkisl^ overalls. Just as we were departing, however, he with- 
drew one hand from^the le^jt trouser-pocket, passed it slowly 
over the dark bristjtes of his unshaven chin, and asked in musical 
tones : 

“ Do you come from Russia? ” 

“Whence else, I should like to know?” snapped the ex- 
soldier gruffly. ' 

Upon this the newcomer twisted his right-hand moustache — 
then replaced his hand in his pocket. Broad-shouldered, sturdy, 
.md well-built throughout, he w-alkcd with the stride of a man 
who is accustomed to cover long^ distances. Yet with Him he 
hFid broyght neither wallet n6r gripsaclii, and somehow his 
supercilious, retrousse upper lip and thickly fringed eyes irritated 
me, and inclined me to be suspicious of, and even actively to 
dislike, the man. 

Suddenly, while we were proceeding along the causeway by 
tbc Slide of the rivulet, he turned to us, and said, asi he nodded 
towards the Sportively coursing water : 

“ Look at the matchmaker! ” 

The ex-soldier hoisted his bleached eyebrows, and gazed 
around him for a moment in bewilderment. Then hp whispered: 

•“;rhefooll” 

But, for my own part, I considered that what the man had 
said was apposite: that the rugged, boisterous little river did 
indecyj resemble some fussy, lighthearted old lady who l(;p?'ed to 
arrange affaires du ffmr both for her own private amusement 
and for the purpose of enabling other folk to realise the joy.s 
of affection amid which she was living, and of which she would 
never grow weary, and to which she desired to introduce the 
rest of the world as speedily as possible. 

Similarly, when we arrived at the barraqufi this man with the 
Cossack face glanced at the rivulet, and then at the mountains 
an^ the sky, and, finally, appraised the scene in one pregnant, 
comprehensive exclamation of “ Slavm / ” ^ 

The i|-soldier, who was engaged in ridding himself of his 
^ " How splendid! ’* 
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knapsack; straightened himself, and asked with his arms set 
akimbo : “ 

“ Whai is it that is so splendid? ’’ 

For a moment or two the newcomer merely eyed the squat 
figure of his questioner— a figure upon which hung drab shreds 
as lichen hangs upon a stone. Then he said with a smile: 

“ Cannot you see for yourself? Take that mountain there, 
and that cleft in the mountain: are they not good to look at ? 

And as he moved away, the ex^soldier ^apei after him with 
a repeated whisper of : 

“The fool!” 

To which presently he added in a louder, as well as a 
mysterious, tone: 

“ I have heard that occasionally they swxd fever patients 
liither for their health.” 

The same evening saw two sturdy wom‘en arrive with supper 
fo/ the carpenters ; whereupon the clatter of labour ceased, and 
therefore the rustling of the forest and the murmuring of the 
rivulet became the nore distinct. 

Next, deliberately, and with many coughs, the ex-soldier set 
to work to collect some twigs and chips for the purpose of 
lighting a fire. After which, having arranged a kettle over the 
flames, he said to me suggestively: 

“ You tQo' should collect some firewood, for in these nar/:$ 
the nights are dark and chilly.” 

I set forth in search of chips among the stones which lay 
around the harraque, and, in so doing, stumbled across the 
newcomer, who was lying with his body resting on an elbow, 
and his head on his hand, as he conned a manuscript spreaej cut 
before him. As he raised his eyes to gaze vaguely, inquiringly 
into my face, I saw that one of his eyes was larger than the 
other. '* ^ * 

Evidently he divined that he interested me, for he smiled. 
Yet so taken aback by this was I that 1 passed on my way 
without speaking. 

Meanwhile the carpenters, disposed in two circles around the 
^barraque (a circle to each woman), partook of a silent supper. 

Deeper and deeper grew the shadow of night over the. defile. 
Warmer and warmer, denser and denser, grew the air, until 
the twilight caused the sloj>es of the mountains to soften Jn 
outline, and the rocks to seem to swell and merge with the 
bluish-blackness which overhung the bed of the defile and the 
superimposed heights to form a single apparent whol^ and the 
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scene in general to resolve itself ^into, become united into, one 
compact bulk. 

Quietly then did tints hitherto red extinguish their tremulous 
glow — ^softly there flared up, dusted purple in the sunset's 
sheen, the peak of Kara Dagh. Vice versa, the foam of the 
rivulet now blushed to red, and, seemingly, assuaged its vehe- 
mence — ^flowed with a deeper, a more pensive, note^ while 
similarly the fctf-est hushed its voice, and appeared to stoop . 
towards the water wjiile emitting ever more powerful, intoxi- 
cating odours to Single with the resinous, cloyingly sweet 
perfume of our wood &e. 

The ex-soldier squatted down before the little blaze, and 
rearranged some fpel under the kettle. 

“ Where is the,other man? " said he. “ Go and fetch him." 

I departed for the^ purpose, and, on my ^ay, heard one of 
the carpenters in the neighbourhood of the barraque say in a 
tiiick, unetuous, sing-song voice: 

“ A great work is it indeed! " 

Whereafter I heard the two women fali> to drawling in low, 
hungry accents: 

With the flesh i’ll conquer pain; 

The spirit shall my lust restrain; 

All-supremo the soul shall reign; 

And carnal vices lure* in vain. 

True, the women pronounced their words distinctly enough; 
yet always they prolonged the final u " sound of the stanza's 
first and third lines until, as the* melody floated away into the 
darkness, and, as it were, sank to earth, it came to resemble 
the dong-drawn howl of a wolf. 

In answer to my invitation to come to supper, the newcomer 
sprang to,his feet, folded up his manuscript, stuffed it into one 
of tl^ pockets of his ragged coat, and said with a smile: 

* I had just beemgoing to resort to the carpcwiters. For they 
would have given us some bread, I suppose ? Long is it since 
I tasted anything." 

The same words he repeated on our approaching the'ex-^'^ 
soldier; much as though he took a pleasure in their phraseology. 

“ Yt)u suppose that they would have given us bread?" 
echoed the ex-soldier as he unfastened his wallet. " Not they I 
No love is lost between them and •ourselves." 

“ Whom do you mean by ' ourselves '? " 

‘‘ Us liere — you and myself— all Russian folk who may 
happen Jo be in tliese. parts. From the way in which those 
o 741 
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fellows keep singing about palms I should judge them to be 
ijectarians of the sort called Mennonites.” 

'' Or Molokans^ rather? ’’ the other man suggested as he 
seated himself in front of the fire. 

'' Yes^ or Molokans. Molokans or Mennonites, they're all 
one. It is a German faith, and though such fellows love a 
Teuton^ they do not exactly welcome us,'’ 

Upon this the man with the Cossack forelock took a'slice of 
bread which the ex-soldier cut from a loaf, with an onion and a 
pinch of salt. Then, as he regarded us with a pair of good- 
humoured eyes, he said, balancing his food on the palms ol his 
hands : 

“ There is a spot on the Sunzha, near heie, where those 
fellows have a colony of their own. Yes, I myself have visited 
it. True, those te^ows are hard enough, but at the same lime, 
to speak plainly, f/o one in these parts has any regard for us. 
since only too many of the sort of Russian folk who - ome heie 
in seafeh of work are not over-desirable." 

Where do you yourself come from? " The ex-solcfier's tone 
was severe. 

“ From Kursk, we might say." 
from Russia, then? " 

" Yes, I suppose so. But I have no great opinion even of 
myself." ^ 

Hie ex-soldier glanced distrustfully at the newcomer. Then 
he remarked; 

“ What you say is cant, sliccr Jesuitism. It is fellows like 
iho^e, rather, that ought to ha\e a pour opinion of them- 
selves." 

To this the other made no reply — merely he put a piece of 
bread into his mouth. For a moment or two the ex-^oldiei 
eyed b'm frowningly. Then he continued: 

“ You seem to me to be a native of the I'^on country? " 

" Yes, 1 have lived on the Don as well." 

“ And also served in the army? " 

" No, I was an only son." 

“ Of a miesichanin? " ^ 

" No, of a fnerchant." 

And your name ? " 

" Is Vasili." 

The last reply came only after a pause, and reluctantly: 
wherefore, perceiving that the Kurskan had no Itarticular 
^ A member of the small commerci^ class. 
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desire to discuss his own affairs^ the ex-soldier said no more 
on the subject, but lifted the kettle from the fire. 

The Molokans also had kindled a blaze behind the comer of 
the barraque, and now its glow was licking the yellow boards 
of the structure until they seemed almost to be liquescent, to 
be about to dissolve and flow over the ground in a golden stream. 

Presently, as their fervour increased, the carpenters, invisible 
amid th« obscurity, fell to singing hymns — the basses intoning 
monotonously, “ Sing^ thou Holy Angel! ’’ and voices of higher 
pitch responding, coldly and formally: 

Sing ye! 

Sing glory unto Christ, thou Angel of Holiness! 

Sin|f ye! 

Our singing will we add unto Thine, 

Thhu Angel of Holiness! 

And though the chorus failed altogether to dull the splashing 
oi the rivulet and the babbling of the by-cut over a bed of 
stones, it seemed out of place in this particular spot — it aroused 
resentment against men who could not t^ink of a lay more 
!\“tune^ith the particular living, breathing objects around us. 

Gradually darkness enveloped the defile until only over the 
mouth of the pass, over the spot where, gleaming a brilliant 
blue, the rivulet escaped into a cleft that was overhung with a 
iiT!Stt)f a deeper shade, was there not yet suspended H:he curtain 
of the Southern night. 

Presently the gloom caused one of the rocks in our vicinity 
to assume the guise of a monk who, kneeling in prayer, had his 
head adorned with a pointed skull-cap, and his face buried in 
I his hands. Similarl)^ the stems of the trees stirred in the fire- 
light until they developed the semblance of a file of friars 
entoriug, fcr early Mass, the porch of their chapel-of-ease. 

To«ny mind there then recurred a certain occasion when, on 
just such a dark aad sultry night as this, I had been seated 
tale-telling under the boundary-wall of a row of monastic cells 
in the Don country. S^iddenly I had heard a window above my 
head open, and someone exclaim in a kindly, youthful voice* 

“ The Mother of God be blessed for all this goodly world of 
ours 1 ^ 

And though the window had closed again before I had had 
time to discern the speaker, I had known that there was resident 
in the monastery a friar who had large eyes, and a limp, and 
just such|i face as had Vasili here: wherefore in all probability 
ii had be^n he who fiad breathed the benediction upon mankind 
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at large, for the reason that moments there are when all humanity 
seems to be one’s own body, and in oneself there seems to beat 
the heart of all humanity. . . . 

Vasili consumed his food deliberately as, breaking off morsels 
from hie slice, and neatly parting his moustache, he placed the 
morsels in his mouth with a curious stirring of two globules 
which underlay the skin near the ears. 

The ex-soldier, however, merely nibbled at his food-'^-he ate 
but little, and that lazily. Then he extracted a pipe from his 
breast pocket, filled it with tobacco, lit it with a faggot taken 
from the fire, and said as he set himself to listen to the singing 
of the Molokans ; 

‘'They are filled full, and have started , bleating. Always 
folk like them seek to be on the right side 5 >f the Almighty.” 

“ Does that hurt you in any way? ” Vasili asked with a 
smile. 

" No, but I do hot respect them — they are less saints than 
humbugs, than prevaricators whose first word is God, and 
second word rouble?.*” 

" How do you know that? ” cried Vasili amusedly. “ And 
even if their first word is God, and their second word rouble, 
we had best not be too hard upon them, since if they chose to 
be hard upon wj, where should we be? Yes, we have only to 
open our nr^ouths to speak a word or two for ourselves, and v-.e 
should find every fist at our teeth.” 

" Quite so,” the ex-soldier agreed as, taking up a square of 
scantling, he examined it attentively. 

“ Whom do you respect? ” Vasili continued after a pause. 

I respect,” the ex-soldier said with seme emphasis, "only 
the Russian people, the true Russian people, the folk who 
labour on land whereon labour is hard. Yet who a^e tl^e ^olk 
whom^you find here? In this part of the world the business of 
living is an easy one. Much of every sort of natural produce is 
to be had, and the soil is generous and light — you need but to 
scratch it for it to bear, and for yourself to reap. Yes, it is 
indulgent to a fault. Rather, it is like a maiden. Do but touch 
her, and a child will arrive.” 

" Agreed,”*^ was Vasili’s remark as he drank tea frofh a tin 
mug. " Yet to this very part of the world is it that 1 should 
Is ^'i^-ansport every souhin Russia,” 

The laj^hy? ” 

whereforCjjse here they could earn a living.” 

■ . not that possible in Russia? ” 
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'' Well, why are you yourself l^pre? ’’ 

Because I am a man lacking ties.” 

‘‘ And why are you lacking ties? ” 

Because it has been so ordered — it is, so to speak, my lot.” 
“ Then had you not better consider why it is youyr lo%? ” 

The ex-soldier took his pipe from his mouth, let fall thq hand 
which held it, and smoothed his plain features in silent* amaze- 
ment. Then he exclaimed in uncouth, querulous tones : 

Had I not betteu consider why it is my lot, and so forth? 
Why, damn it, the causes are many. For one thing, if one has 
neighbours who neither live nor see things as oneself does, but 
ire uncongenial, what does one do? One just leaves them, and 
:lears out — more *especially if one be neither a priest nor a 
magistrate. Yet tyou say that 1 had better consider why this 
!s my lot. Do you think that you are the only man able to 
' onsider things, possessed of a brains? ” 

And in •an access of fury the speaker replaced his pipp, and 
sat frowning in silence. Vasili eyed his interlocutor’s features 
IS the firelight played red upon them, anfl, finally, said in an 
iinderttme : 

Yes, it is always so. We fail to get on with our neighbours, 
V'ct lack a charter of our own, so, having no roots to hold us, 
iust fall to wandering, troubling other folk, and earning 
flsUKe.” 

“ The dislike of v^iom? ” gruffly queried the ex-soldier. 

The dislike of everyone, as you yourself have said.” 

In answer the ex-soldier merely emitted a cloud of smoke 
ivhich completely concealed his form. Yet Vasili’s voice had 
:n*if an agreeable ncAo, and was flexible and ingratiating, while 
enunciating its words roundly and distinctly, 

A mountain owl, one of those splendid brown creatures which 
!iave<the crafty physiognomy of a cat, and the sharp gmy ears 
3f a mouse, made the forest echo with its obtruj?ive cry. A bird 
jf this specie^ I once encountered among the defile’s crags, and 
is the creature sailed^ over my head it startled me with the 
glassy eyes which, as round as buttons, seemed to be lit from 
within with menacing fire. Indeed, for a mon\ent or two I 
stood half-stupefied with terror, for I could not ebneeive what 
the creature was. 

Whence did you get that sjAendid pipe? ” next asked 
Vasili as^e rolled himself a cigarette. “ Surely it is a pipe of 
old Geri^n make.\” 

You need not fear that I stole it,” the ejc-soldier responded 
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as he removed it from his lips and regarded it proudly. “ It 
was given me by a woman.” 

To which^ with a whimsical winkj he added a sigh. 

" Tell me how it happened,” said Vasili softly. Then he 
flung up hi^ arms, and stretched himself with a despondent 
cry of: 

“ Ah^ these nights here ! Never again may God send me 
such bad ones ! Try to sleep as one may, ono never succeeds. 
Far easier, indeed, is it to sleep during t;he daytime, provided 
that one can find a shady spot. During such nights I go almost 
mad with thinking, and my heart swells and murmurs.” 

The ex-soldier, who had listened with mouth agape and eye- 
brows raised even higher than usual, responded to this: 

It is the same with me. If one could only What did 

you say? ” 

This last was addressed to myself, who had been about to 
remark, “ The same with me also,” but on seeing the pair 
exchanging a strange glance (as though involuntarily they had 
surprised one anotheV), had left the words unspoken, * My com- 
panions then set themselves to a mutually eager questioning 
with respect to their respective identities, past experiences, 
places of origin, and destinations, even as though they had 
been two kinsmen who, meeting unexpectedly, had discovered 
for the first time their bond of relationship. '» 

Meanwhile the black, fringed boughs of the pine-trees hung 
stretched over the flames of the Molokans' fire as though they 
would catch some of the fire’s glow and warmth, or seize it 
altogether, and put it out. And when, at times, their red 
tongues projected beyond the comer of tkcf barraque, they ma’de 
the building look as though k had caught alight, and extended 
their glow even to the rivulet. Constantly the night was gBowing 
denser«and more stifling; constantly it seemed to embrafl^e the 
body more and ‘-more caressingly, until one»bathed in it as in an 
ocean. Also, much as a wave removes dirt fronr the skin, so 
the softly vocal darkness seemed to refreeh and cleanse the soul. 
For it is on such nights as that that the soul dons its finest 
raiment, and/rembles like a bride at the expectation of some- 
thing glorioire. * 

“ You say that she had a squint? ” presently I heard Vasili 
continue in an undertone, and the ex-soldier slowly reply : 

Yes, she had one from childhood upwards — she had one 
from the day when a fall from a cart caused her to ijijure her 
eyes. Yet,^ if she bad not always gone about with one of her 
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eyes shaded, you would never have guessed the fact. Also, 
she was so neat and practical 1 And her kindness — well, it waS 
kindness as inexhaustible as the water of that rivulet there; It 
was kindness of the sort that wished well to all the world, and 
to all animals, and to every beggar, and even to myaelf ! So 
at last there gripped my heart the thought, ‘ Why shpuld I 
not try a soldier’s luck? She is the master’s favourite — true; 
yet none the les« the attempt shall be made by me.’ However, 
this way or that, aU^ys the* reply was ‘ No always she put 
out at me an elbow, and cut me short.” 

Vasili, lying prone upon his back, twitched his moustache, 
and chewed a stalk of grass. Ilis eyes were fully open, and for 
the second time perceived that one of them was larger than 
the other. The ex-soldier, seated near Vasili’s shoulder, stirred 
• lie fire with a bit oi charred stick, and sent sparks of gold 
'"’ving to join the midges which we^e gliding to and fro over 
.j ' blaze:- Ever and anon night moths subsided into the flames 
/‘ith a plop, crackled, and became changed into lumps of*black. 
r 'it my o’wn part, 1 constructed a couclf on a pile of pine 
boughs, and there lay down. And as I listened to the ex-soldier’s 
familiar story I recalled persons whom I had on one and another 
occasion remembered, and speeches which on one and another 
occasion had made an impression upon me. 

• ‘^But at last,” the ex-soldicr continued, I took heart of 
grace, and caught her in a barn. Pressing her into a corner, I 
said; ' Now let it *be yes or no. Of course it shall be as you 
wish, but remember that I am a* soldier with a small stock of 
patience.’ Upon that she began to struggle and exclaim : * What 
do* you want? What do you want? ’ until, Dursting*into tears 
hke a girl, she said through her »obs: ‘ Do not touch me. I 
am m»t tliiC sort of woman for you. Besides, I love another — 
not our master, but another, a workman, a former lodger of 
ou'-s. Before he departed he said to me: “ Wait for me until 
1 have found you a nice home, and returned to fetch you ” ; 
and though it is seven1?een years since I heard speech or whisper 
of him, and maybe he has since forgotten me, or fallen in love 
with someone else, or come to grief, or been nmrdered, you, 
who are a man, will understand that I must bidexi little while 
longer.’ True, this offended me (for in what respect was I any 
WQBTse than the other man?); yet sdso I felt sorry for her, and 
gHeved that I should have wronged her by thinking her frivolous 
when all time there had been this at her heart. I drew back, 
therefore — I could riot lay a finger upon her, though she was in 
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my power. And at last I said : ' Good-bye ! I am going away-’ 
' Go/ she replied. ‘ Yes, go for the love of Christ ! ’ , . . Where- 
fore, on the following evening I settled accounts with our master, 
and at dawn of a Sunday morning packed my wallet, took with 
me this pipe, and departed. ' Yes, take the pipe, Paul Ivano- 
vitch,’ she said before my departure. ' Perhaps it will serve to 
keep you in remembrance of me — ^you whom henceforth I shall 
regard as a brother, and whom I thank.’ . . As I ^walked 
away I was very nigh to tears, so keen ^jvas the pain in my 
heart. Aye, keen it was indeed ! ” 

“You did right/’ Vasili remarked softly after a pause. 
“ Things must always so befall. Always must it be a case 
either of *Yes?’ 'Yes/ and *of folk comii^g together, or of 
‘No?’ ‘No/ and of folk parting. And invariably the one 
person in the case grieves the other. Why should that be? ” 
Emitting a cloud of grey smoke, the ex-soldier replied thought- 
fully: ' • r 

“Yes, I know I did right; but that right was done only at 
a great cost.” ^ 

“ And always that too is the case,” Vasili agreed. Then he 
added: 

Generally such fortune falls to the lot of people who have 
tender consciences. He who values himself also values his 
fellows : but, unfortunately a man all too seldom values ‘overi 
himself.” 

“ To whom are you referring? To you and myself? ” 

“ To our Russian folk in general.” 

“Then you cannot have very much respect for Russia.” 
The ex-soldier’s tone had taken on a curio-us note. He seemt^d 
to be feeling both astonished ^at and grieved for his companion. 

The other, however, did not reply; and after a few,,momepts 
the ex-«oldier softly concluded: 

“ So now yoi>have heard my story.” „ 

By this time the carpenters had ceased singing around the 
harraqucy and let their fire die down untijr quivering on the wall 
of the eifice there was only a fiery-red patch, a patch barely 
sufficient to nende^ visible the shadows of the rocks ; while 
beside the fiiw there was seated only a tall figure with al black 
beard which had, grasped in its hands, a heavy cudgel, and, lying 
near its right foot, an axe. The figure was that of a watchman 
set by the carpenters to keep an eye upon ourselves, the 
appointed watchmen; though the fact in no way offended us. 
Over the defile, in a ragged strip of sky, there were gleaming 
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stars, while the rivulet was bubbling and purling, and from the 
obscurity of the forest there ke^t coming to our cars, now the 
cautious, rustling tread of some night animal, and now the 
mournful cry of an owl, until all nature seemed to be instinct 
with a secret vitality the sweet breath of which kept;,moving 
the heart to hunger insatiably for the beautiful. 

Also, as I lay listening to the voice of the ex-soldier,, a voice 
remini^ent of gi distant tambourine, and to Vasili’s pensive 
questions, I conceived a likiqg for the men, and began to detect 
that in their relations there was dawning something good and 
human. At the same time, the effect of some of Vasili’s' dicta 
on Russia was to arouse in me mingled feelings which impelled 
me at once to argue with him and to induce him to speak at 
greater length, with more clarity, on the subject of our mutual 
fatherland. Hence always I have loved that night for the visions 
which it brought to hie — visions wjjich still come back to me 
•ike a deyy, familiar tale. 

I thought of a student of Kazan whom I had known*m the 
days of {he past, of a young fellow from Viatka who, pale- 
browe^, and sententious of diction, might almost have been 
brother to the ex-soldier himself. And once again I heard him 
declare that “ before all things must I learn whether or not 
there exists a God: pre-eminently must I make a beginning 
tter®.” , 

And I thought, too, of a certain accoucheuse named Velikova 
who had been a cfomely, but reputedly gay, woman. And I 
n‘membered a certain occasion wdien, on a hill overlooking the 
river Kazan and the Arski Plain, she had stood contemplating 
t'iic^arshes below, fiyd the far blue line of the Volga; untile 
suddenly turning pale, she had, with tears of joy sparkling ini 
hcr^fipe eyes, cried under her breath, but sufficiently loudly for 
all present to hear her : ^ 

Ah, friends, ho\y gracious and how fair is this land of ours t 
Come, let us* salute that land for having deemed us worthy oC 
residence therein L' ^ 

Whereupon all present, including a deacon-student from the 
Ecclesiastical School, a Morduine from the Foreign College, a 
studeift of veterinary science, and two of our tutVs, had done 
obeisance. At the same time I recalled the fact that subse- 
quently one of the party had gone mad, and committed suicide. 

Again, I recalled how once, on the Piani Bor ^ by the river 
^Kama, ^tall, sandy young fellow with intelligent eyes and 
* Liquor^Wliarf. 
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the face of a ne’er-do-weel had caught my attention. The day 
had been a hot, languorous Sunday on which all things had 
seemed to be exhibiting their better side, and telling the sun 
that it was not in yain that he was pouring out his brilliant 
potency,, and diffusing his living gold; while the man of whom 
I speak had, dressed in a new suit of blue serge, a new cap 
cocked ,awry, and a pair of brilliantly polished boots, been 
standing at the edge of the wharf, and gazing at the& brown 
waters of the Kama and the emerald expanse beyond them and 
the silver-scaled pools left behind by the tide. Until, as the 
sun hkd begun to sink towards the marshes on the other side 
of the river, and to become dissolved into streaks, the man had 
smiled with increasing rapture, and his face had glowed with 
creasing eagerness and delight; until finally, he had snatched 
the cap from his head, flung it, with a powerful throw, far 
out into the russet waters, gnd shouted: ‘‘ Kama, 0 my mother, 
I iovc you, and never will desert you I ” . 

And the last, and also the best, recollection of things seen 
before the night of ♦ vhich I speak was the recollection of an 
occasion when, one late autumn, I had been crossing the Csj-spian 
Sea on an old two-masted schooner laden with dried apricots, 
plums, and peaches. Sailing on her also she had had some 
hundred fishermen from the Bozhi Factory, men who, originally 
forest peasants of the Upper Volga, had been well-built, bearded, 
healthy, goodhumoured, animal-spirited young fellows, young- 
sters tanned with the wind, and salted with the sea water, 
youngsters who, after working hard at their trade, had been 
rejoicing at the prospect of returning home, and careering about 
the deck ^ike youthful bears as ever aj;id anon lofty, sharp- 
pointed waves had seized and tossed aloft the schooner, and 
the yards had cracked, and the taut-run rigging ha^ whj^tj.ed, 
and thf. sails had bellied into globes, and the howling winej had 
shaved off the white crests of billows, and loartiaUy submerged 
the vessel in clouds of foam. 

And seated on the deck with his broa/1 back resting again:>L 
th^* mainmast there had been one young giant in particular. 
Clad in a white linen shirt and a pair of blue serge trousers, and 
innocent alike of beard and moustache, this young felld^ had 
had full, red lips, blue, boyish, and exceedingly translucent 
eyes, and a face intoxicated in excelsis with the happiness iS)f 
youth; while leaning across his knees as they had rested 
sprawling over the deck there had been a young femal^' trimmer 
of fish, a wench as massive and tall as the young man himself. 
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and a wench whose face had begome tanned to roughness with 
the sun and wind, eyebrows dark, full, and as large as the wings 
of a swallow, breasts as firm as stone, and teats around which, 
as they projected from the folds of a red bodice, there had lain 
a pattern of blue veins. 

The broad, iron-black palm of the young fellow’s long, kjiottcd 
hand had been resting on the woman’s left breast, with the 
arm bEfre to the elbow; while in his right hand, as he had sat 
gazing pensively at l^he worwan’s robust figure, there had been 
grasped a tin mug from which some of the red liquor had 
scattered stains over the front of his linen shirt. 

Meanwhile around the pair there had been hovering some 
of the youngster’s comrades, who, with coats buttoned to 
the throat, and •caps gripped to prevent their being blown 
away by the wind, Jbad employed themselves with scanning 
^hc woman’s figure with envious eyes, and viewing her from 
i ither 3!^. Nay, the shaggy green waves themselves ha^ been 
stealing occasional glimpses at the picture as clouds had swirled 
cross the sky, gulls had uttered their irfJsatiable scream, and 
Llie ‘?y.n, dancing on the foam-flecked waters, had vested the 
billows, now in tints of blue, now in natural tints as of flaming 
jewels. 

In short, all the passengers on the schooner had been shouting 
and laughing and singing, while the great bearded pt^asants had 
also been paying assiduous court to a large leathern bottle which 
had lain ensconced on a heap of peach-sacks, with the result that 
the scene had come to have aboift it something of the antique, 
legendary air of the return of Stepan Razin from his Persian 
can:5)aign. 

At length the buffeting of the wind had caused an old man 
witk^a crooked nose set on a hairy, faun-like face to stumble 
over #ne of the woman’s feet; whereupon he had halted, thrown 
up his head with non-senile vigour, and exclaimed: 

“May the^ devil fly away with you, you shameless hussy! 
Why lie sprawling al^ut the deck like this.^ See, too, hov/ 
exposed you are ! ” 

The ^oman had not stirred at the words— she ^ijiad not even 
opened an eye: only over her lips there had pjfesed a faint 
tremor. Whereas the young fellow had straightened himself, 
def)osited his tin mug upon the deck, and cried loudly as he 
laid his disengaged hand upon the woman’s breast; 

“ Ah, you envy me, do you, Yakim Petrov? Never mind, 
though; you have clone no great harm. But run no risks; do 
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ijot look for needless trouble, .for your day for sucking sugar- 
plums is past.” 

Whereafter, raising both his hands, the young fellow had 
softly let them sink again upon the woman’s bosom as he added 
triumphantly: 

“ These breasts could feed all Russia ! ” 

Then; and only then, had the woman smiled a long, slow 
smile. And as she had done so everything in the vicinity had 
seemed to smile in unison, and to rise and fall in liarmony with 
her bosom — yes, the whole vessel, and the vessel’s freight. And 
at the moment when a particularly large wave had struck the 
bulwarks, and besprinkled all on board with spray, the woman 
liad opened her dark eyes, looked kindly at ;the old man, and 
at the young fellow, and at the scene in general — then set 
herself to re-cover her bosom. 

“ Nay,” the young felloW'had cried as he interposed to remove 
her hands. “ There is no need for that, there is no neefi ior that. 
Let them all look.” 

V 

na an * * * * 

Such the memories that came back to my recollection that 
night. Gladly I would have recounted them to my companions, 
but, unfortunately, these had, by now, succumbed to slumber. 
The ex-soldier, resting in a sitting posture, and snoring Idadly, 
had his back prised against his wallet, his head sloped sideways, 
and his hands clasped upon his knees, while Vasjli was lying 
on his back with his fac^ tvfrned upwards, his hands clasped 
behind his head, his dark, finely moulded brows raised a little, 
and his nloustache erect. Also, he was weeping in his sletip'— 
tears were coursing down his browm, sunburnt cheeks; tears 
which, in the n^oonlight, had in them somethrng of the greonish 
tint of a chrysolite or sea water, and which, on such a laanly 
face, looked stfange indeed ! 

Still the rivulet was purling as it flowed, and the fire crackling; 
wl^ile bathed in the red glow of the flames there was sitting, 
bent forward, the dark, stonelike figure of the Molokans’ 
watchman, v^h the axe at his feet reflecting the radiant gleam 
of the moon'*in the sky above us. 

All the earth seemed to be sleeping as ever the waning stars 
sMin^ to draw nearer and'^nearer. ... ^ 

The slow length of the next day was dragged 'along;^ amid an 
inertia born of the moist heat, the song of the river, and the' 
intoxicating scents of forest and flowers. In short, one felt 
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nclined to do nothing, from mom till night, save roam the 
jefile without the exchanging of a word, the conceiving of a 
.lesire, or the formulating of a thought. 

At sunset, when we were engaged in drinking tea by the fire, 
:he ex-soldier remarked: 

I hope that life in the next world will exactly resemble life 
n this spot, and be just as quiet and peaceful and immune from 
»vork. Here ona needs but to sit and melt like butter, and suffer 
1 cither from wrong npr anxioty.” 

Then, as carefully he withdrew his pipe from his lips, and 
sighed, he added: 

Aye! If I could but feel sure that life in the next world 
will be like life he^fe, I would pray to God: ‘ For Christ’s sake 
take my soul at tie earliest conceivable moment.’ ” 

“ What might ^nit^you would not suit Vasili thought- 
fully observed. ** I would not always live such a life as this. 
L mightpfiio so for a time, but not in perpetuity.” 

Ah, but never have you worked hard,” grunted tlie ex- 
':oklier. 

lo^avery way the evening resembled the previous one: there 
were to be observed the same luscious flooding of the defile 
with dove-coloured mist, the same flashing of the silver crags 
in the roseate twilight, the same rocking of the dense, warm 
forest’s soft, leafy tree-tops, the same softening of the rocks’ 
outlines in the gloom, the same gradual uplift of shadows, the 
same chanting of the '' matchmaking ” river, the same routine 
on the part bf the big, sleek carpenters around the barraque — 
a, routine as slow and ponderous in its course as the movements 
oi*a^drove of wild boass. 

More than once during the off hours of the day had we sought 
to nuke tjhe carpenters’ acquaintance, to start a conversation 
with^hem, but always their answers had been given reluctantly, 
in monosyllables, and never had a discussion sf^emed likely to 
^et under way without the whiteheaded foreman shouting to 
the particular membdr of the gang concerned: “Hi, you, 
Pavlushka! Get back to work, there! ” Indeed, he, the fore- 
man, h^d outdone all in his manifestations of ^slike for our 
friendsliip, and as monotonously as though he had been minded 
to rival the rivulet as a songster he h§id hummed his pious 
ditties, or else raised his snuffling Voice to sing them with ^n 
ever-impjjrtunate measure of insistence, so that all day lofeg 
those ditties had been coursing their way in a murky, melancholy- 
compelling flood. Indeed, as the foreman had stepped cautiously 
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on thin legs from stone to stone during his ceaseless inspection 
of the work of his men he had come to seem to have for his 
object the describing of an invisible, circular path, as a means 
of segregating us more securely than ever from the society of 
the carpenters. 

Personally, however, I had no desire to converse with him, 
for his frozen eyes chilled and repelled me; and from the moment 
when I had approached him, and seen him fold bis hands^behind 
him, and recoil a step as he inquired with fjuppressed sternness, 
'' What do you want?’’ there had fallen away from me all 
further ambition to learn the nature of the songs which he sang. 

The ex-soldier gazed at him resentfully— then said with an 
oath ; 

“ The old wizard and pilferer! Take my word for it that a 
lump of piety like that has got a pretty store put away some- 
where.” 

Wli^iTeafter, as he lit his pipe and squinted in the*'dvrection 
of the carpenters, he added with stifled wrath: 

“ The airs that tnc ' elect ’ give themselves — thv. sons of 
bitches 1 ” 

It is always so,” commented Vasili with a resentment 
equal to the last speaker’s. “ Yes, no sooner, with us, does a 
man accumulate a little money than he sticks his nose in the 
air, and falls to thinking himself a real harinP 

“ Why is it that you always say ‘ With us,’ and ‘ Among 
us.’ and so on? ” 

Among us Russians, then', if you like it better.” 

“ I do like it better. For you are not a German, are vou. nor 
a Tartar? ” 

No. It is merely that I can see the faults in our Russian 
folk.” 

Upoii that (not for the first time) the pair plunged into a 
discussion whi6h had come so to weary them that now they 
spoke only indifferently, without effort. 

The word ‘ faults ’ is, I consider, Hin insult,” began the 
ex-soldier as he puffed at his pipe. “ Besides, you don’t speak 
consistently, f Only this moment I observed a change in your 
terms.” * 

“ To what? ” 

“ To the term ‘ Russians/ ” 

“ What should you prefer? ” 

A new sound floated into the defile as from some point on 
the steppe, the sound of a bell summoning folk to the usual 
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Saturday vigil service. Removing his pipe from his mouth, the 
,"x-soldier listened for a moment or two. Then, at the third and 
ast stroke of the bell, he doffed his cap, crossed himself with 
punctilious piety, and said: 

There are not very many churches in these parts." 

Whereafter he threw a glance across the river, and added 
venomously: 

Thftse devik there don’t cross themselves, the accursed ' 
Serbs!” 

Vasili looked at him, twisted a left-hand moustache, smoothed 
it again, regarded for a moment the sky and the defile, and sank 
his head. 

The trouble vjith me,” he remarked in an undertone, is 
that I can never ?semain very long in one place — always I keep 
^ incying that I shall ^r\eet with better things elsewhere, always 
] keep hearing a bird singing in my 4ieart, ' Do you go further, 
uo yo\i%^ further.’ ” 

That bird sings in the heart of every man,” the ex-soldier 
gTowled salkily. 

a glance at us both, Vasili laughed a subdued laugh. 

“ * In the heart of every man ” he repeated. ” Why, such a 
statement is absurd. For it means, does it not, that every one of 
us is an idler, every one of us is constantly waiting for something 
i<9 tultn up — that, in fact, no one of us is any better than, or 
able to do any better than, the folk whose sole utterance is 
* Give unto us, pray give unto us Yes, if that be the case, 
it is an unfortunate case indeed ! 

And again he laughed. Yet his eyes were sorrowful, and as 
the Angers of his right* hand lay upon his knee they twitched 
uo though they were longing to gr&sp something unseen. 

Th^ ex-fioldicr frowned and snorted. For my own part, 
however, I felt troubled for, and sorry for, Vasili. Presently 
he rose, broke into & soft whistle, and moved a\^ay by the side 
of the stream*. 

His head is not q\2te right,” muttered the ex-soldier as he 
winked in the direction of the retreating figure. " Yes, I tell 
you thgt straight, for from the first it was clear t» me. Other- 
wise, what could his words in depreciation of Rlissia mean, 
when of Russia nothing the least hard or definite can be said? 
Who really knows her? What is she* in reality, seeing that each 
of her provinces is a soul to itself, and no one could state which 
of the two Holy Mothers stands nearest to God — the Holy 
Motjjier of Smolensk, or the Holy Mother of Kazan ? ” 
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. For a while the speaker sat^scraping greasy deposit from the 
bottom and sides of the kettle ; and all that while he grumbled 
as though he had a grudge against someone. At length, however, 
he Assumed an attitude of attention, with his neck stretched 
out as t*hough to listen to some sound. 

“ Hist! was his exclamation. 

What then followed, followed as unexpectedly as when, like 
an evil bird, a summer whirlwind suddenly Sweeps flp from 
the horizon, and discharges a bluish-black cloud in torrents of 
rain and hail, until everything is overwhelmed, and battered 
to mud. 

That is to say, with much din of whistling and other sounds 
there now came pouring into the defile, and began to ascend 
the trail beside the stream, a straggling procession of some 
thirty workmen with, gleaming dully in the hands of their 
leading files, flagons of vodka, and, suspended on the backs and 
shoulders of others, wallets and bags of bread and otfief' comes- 
tibles, and, in two instances, poised on the heads of yet other 
processionists, large 'black cauldrpns the effect of which was to 
make their bearers look like mushrooms. » 

“ A vedro ^ and a half to the cauldron! ’’ whispered the ex- 
soldier with a computative grunt as he gained his feet. 

‘‘ Yes, a vedro and a half,^' he repeated.'^ As he spoke the tip 
of his tongue protruded until it rested on the under-lip of his 
half-opened mouth. In his face there was a curiously thirsty, 
gross expression, and his attitude, as he stood there, was that 
of one who had just received a blow, and was about to cry out 
in consequence. 

Meanwhile the defile rumbled like a baiTel into which heavy 
weights are being dropped, for one of the newcomers was beating 
an empty tin pail, and another one whistling in a manifti,! the 
tossed echoes of which drowned even the rivulet’s murnJtur as 
nearer and n(^rer came the mob of men, «i mob clad variously 
in black, grey, or russet, with sleeves rolled up, and heads, in 
many cases, bare save for their own toivsled, dishevelled locks, 
and bodies bent with fatigue, or carried stumblingly along on 
legs bowed Outwards. Meanwhile, as the dull, polyphonpus roar 
of voices sWept through the neck of the defile, a man shouted 
in broken, but truculent, accents: 

m “I say no! Fiddlesticks! Not a man is there who could 
drink more than a vedro of ‘ blood-and-sweat ’ in a day.*’ 

“ A man could drink a lake of it.” 

^ 2f gallons. 
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“ No, a vedro and a half. ,Tha 1 ^ is the proper reckoning.’’ 

“ Aye, a vedro and a half.” And the ex-soldier, as he repeated 
the words, spoke both as though he were an expert in the 
matter and as though he felt for ;the matter a touch of respect. 
Then, lurching forward like a man pushed by the scruff of the 
neck, he crossed the rivulet, intercepted the crowd, and became 
swallowed up in its midst. 

Around the horraque the carpenters (the foreiun ever glim- 
mering among them)^ere hurriedly collecting tools. Presently 
Vasili returned — his right hand thrust into his pocket, and his 
left holding his cap. 

“ Before long those fellows will be properly drunk! ” he said 
with a frown. “ Aj;i, that vodka of ours ! It is a perfect curse ! ” 
Then to me : Dq you drink? ” 

“ No,” I replied. , 

Thank God for that ! If one does not drink one will never 
leally g»tdinto trouble.” 

For a moment he gazed gloomily in the direction of the new- 
comers. Then he said without moving, w^ithout even looking 
at i.’V'V 

You have remarkable eyes, young fellow. Also, they seem 
familiar to me — I have seen them somewhere before. Possibly 
that happened in a dream, though I cannot be sure. Where do 
you come from? ” 

I answered, but,^ after scanning me perplexedly, he shook 
his head. 

‘‘ No,” he remarked. I have never visited that part of the 
country, or indeed, been so far from home.” 

•‘^ut this, place is^ixther still? ” 

“Further still?” . 

“ ^ies — ^f/om Kursk.” 

He«laughed. 

“ I must tell you truth,” he said. “ I am^not a' Kurskan 
at all, but a >Pskovian, The reason why I told the ex-soldier 
that I was from Kursld was that I neither liked him nor cared 
to tell him the whole truth — ^he was not worth the trouble. 
And as for my real namie, it is Paul, not Vasili — IJaul Nikolaev 
Silantiev, and is so marked on my passport (for la passport, 
and a passport quite m order, I have got).” 

^ And why are you on your traveis ? ” 

“ For ^e reason that I am so — ^I can say no more. I l<^ 
back from a given place, and wave my band, and am gone 
again as a feather floats before the wind.” 

p 741 
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“ Silence! ” a ihrcatening voice near the harraque broke in. 
“ I am the foreman here.” 

The voice of the ex-soldier replied: 

“What workmen are these of yours? They arc mere sec- 
tarians, fellows who are for ever singing hymns.” 

To which someone else added: 

“ Besides, old devil that 3^00 are, aren’t you bound tj finish 
all building work before the beginning of a Sunda}"? 

“ Let us throw their tools into the stream.” 

“Ves, and start a riot,” was Silantiev's comment as he 
squatted before the embers of the fire. 

Around the barraqiie, picked out against the yellow of its 
framework, a number of dark figures were surging to and fro 
as around a conflagration. Presently we heard something 
smashed to pieces- -at all events, we heard the cracking and 
scraping of wood against stone, and then the stridenVLllarious 
comniand: 

“ Hold on there! soon put things to rights! Cirpenlers, 
just hand over the saw ! ” , 

Apparently there were three men in charge of the proceedings : 
the one a red-bearded muzhik in a seaman's blouse; the second 
a tall man with hunched shoulders, thin legs, and long arms 
who kept gi'asping the foreman by the collar, shaking him^ and 
bawling, “ Where are your lathes? Bring them out! ” (while 
noticeable also was a broad-shouldered young fellow in a ragged 
red shirt who kept thrusting pieces ot scantling through the 
windows of the barraqtie, and shouting, “ Catch hold of these ! 
Lay them'out in a row* ! ”); and the third the ex-soldier himself. 
The last-named, as he jostled his way among the crowd, kept 
vociferating, viciously, virulently, and with a curiqus s)^«tcm 
of divipion of his syllables: , 

“ Aha-a, ra-&bble, secta-arians. Yo-ou would have nothing 
to say to me, you Sc-erbs! Yet 1 say to you: Go along, my 
chickens, for the re-est of us arc ti-irecl qf you, and come to 
sa-ay so ! ” 

“ What does he want? ” asked Silantiev quietly as he lit a 
cigarette, “r Vodka ? Oh, ihey'W give him vodkal . . . '^'et are 
you not sorry for fellows of that stamp? ” 

Through the blue tobacoo-smoke he gazed into'the glowing 
embers: until at last he took a charred stick, and^collected 
the embers into a heap glowing red-gold like a bouquet of fiery 
poppies: and as he did so his handsome eyes gleamed with 
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just such a reverent affection, ♦such a prayerful kindliness, as 
must have lurked in the eyes of primeval, nomadic man in the 
pri'senre of the dancin*', beneficent source of light and heat. 

“ At least 1 am sorry for such fellows,” Vasili continued. 
“ Aye, the very thought of the many, many folk who have come 
to nothing! The very thought of it ! Terrible, terrible !.” 

A touch of daylight was still lingering on the tops of the 
mounftiins, hut in the defile itself night was beginning to loom,* 
and to lull all things to sleop^—to inc'line one neither to speak 
oiit*self nor to listen to the dull clamour of those others .on the 
opposite bank, where even to the murmur of the rivulet the 
distasteful din seemed to communicate a note of anger. 

There the crovjd had lit a huge bonfire, and then added to it 
a second one which, crackling, hissing, and emitting coils of 
bluish-tinted smoke, had fallen to vying with its fellow in 
lacing the foam of the rivulet with*muslin like patterns in red. 
As the* Aass of dark figures surged between the two flj|.rcs an 
hilarious voice shouted to us the invitation: 

“ Com^ over here, you 1 1 )on’t be bat'kv^ard ! Come over here, 

1 ^ y! ” 

Upon which followed a clatter as of the smashing of a drinking- 
vessel, while from the red-bearded muzhik came a thick, raucous 
shout of: 

• ‘‘These fellows needed to be taught a lesson! ” 

Almost at the i^me moment the foreman of the carpenters 
broke his way clear of the crowd, and, carefully crossing the 
rivulet by the stepping-stones* which we had constructed, 
squatted down upon his heels by the margin, and with much 
puffing and blowing*fell to rinsing his face, a face which in the 
murky firelight loolced flushed anfl red. 

“ i thisk that someone has given him a blow,” hazarded 
Silairtiev sotto voce. 

And when the foreman rose to approach us* this proved to 
be the case, rf or then we saw that dripping from his nose, and 
meandering over his dioustache and soaked white beard, there 
was a stream of dark blood which had sjiotted and streaked 
his shjft-front. 

“ Peace to this gathering! ” he said gravely as,* pressing his 
left hand to his stomach, he bowed. 

And we pray your indulgencej” was Silantiev*s response, 
though he did not raise his eyes as he spoke. “ Pray be seatei” 

Small, withered, and, for all his blood-stained ^irt, scrupu-^ 
lously clean, the old man reminded me of certain pictures of 
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old-time hermits^ and the mo^e so since either pain or shame 
dr the gleam of the firelight had caused his hitherto dead eyes 
to gather life and grow brighter — aye, and sterner. Somehow, 
as 1 looked at him, I felt awkward and abashed. 

A cough twisted his broad nose. Then he wiped his beard on 
the palm of his hand, and his hand on his knee; whereafter, 
as he stietohed forth the pair of senile, dark-coloured hands, and 
held them over the embers, he said: 

" How cold the water of the rivulet is! ^.It is absolutely icy.’^ 

With a glance from under his brows Silentiev inquired: 

“ Are you very badly hurt? 

** No. Merely a man caught me a blow on the bridge of the 
nose, where the blood flows readily. Yet, as Qod knows, he will 
gain nothing by his act, whereas the suffering which he has 
caused me will go to swell my account fyith the Holy Spirit.” 

As the man spoke he glanced across the rivulet. On the 
opposij^e bank two men were staggering along, and dauttkenly 
bawling the tipsy refrain: 

ki 

la the du-u-uok let me die, 
la the au-autuinn time! ' 

** Aye, long is it since I received a blow,” the old man 
continued, scanning the two revellers from under his hand. 
“ Twenty years it must be since last I did so. And now the*bloW 
was struck for nothing, for no real fault. You see, I have been 
allowed no nails for the doing of the work, and have been 
obliged to make use of wooden clamps for most of it, while 
battens also have not been forthcoming: and, this being so, 
it was thibugh no remissness of mine t&t the work could^nbt 
be finished by sunset to-night. I suspect, too, that, to eke out 
its wages, that rabble has been thieving, with the eldest leading 
the rest'. And that, again, is not a thing for which I can be held 
responsible. True, this is a Government jofc, and some of those 
fellows are young, and young, hungry fellows such as they will 
(may they be forgiven!) sted, since evfer;^ne hankers to get 
something in return for a very little. But, once more, how is 
that my fault ? Yes, that rabble must be a regular set of j^cals 1 
Just now they deprived my eldest son of a saw, of a brand* 
new saw; and thereafter they spilt my blood, the blood of a 
greybeard 1 ^ 

Here his small, grey face contracted into wrinkjSes, and^ 
<^^Iosing his eyes, he sobbed a grating sob. 

Silantiey fidgeted— then sighed, msently the old man 
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looked at him, blew his nose, wiped his hand upon his trousers, 
and said quietly: 

Somewhere, I think, I have seen you before.” 

“ That is so. You saw me one evening* when I visited your 
settlement for the mending of a thresher.” 

“ Yes, yes. That is where I did see you. It was you, .was it 
not? Well, do you still disagree with me? ” 

To Which the»old man added with a nod and a'smile: 

“ See how well I remember your words! You are, I imagine, 
still of the same opinion? ” 

“ How should I not be? ” responded Silantiev dourly. 

Ah, well ! Ah, well I » 

And the old stretched his hands over the fire once more 
— discoloured hamds the thumbs of which were curiously bent 
outwards, and splayed, and, seemingly, unable to move in 
harmony with the fingers. 

The15x«soldier shouted across the river : 

The land here is easy to work, and makes the people lazy. 
Who wodld care to live in such a regiofl? Who would care 
to to it? Much rather would I go and earn a living on 
difficult land.” 

The old man paid no heed, but said to Silantiev— said to 
liim with an austere, derisive smile: 

• “ Do you still think it necessary to struggle agaidst what has 
beei» ordained of (^od? Do you still think that long*su£Eering 
is bad, and resistance good? Young man, your soul is weak 
indeed: and remember that it i^ only the soul that can over* 
come Satan.” 

response Silantiev rose to his feet, shook his fist* at the old 
man, and shouted in a rough, angry voice, a voice that was 
not iiis own; 

‘*A11 that I have heard before, and from others •Ijpsides 
yourself. The truth is that I hold all you father-confessors in 
abhorrence. • Moreover ” (this last was added with a violent 
oath), "it is not 3^?an that needs to be resisted, but such 
devil’s ravens, such devil’s vampires, as you,** 

Wh^h said, he kicked a stone away from the fire, thrust his 
hands mto his pockets, and turned slowly on his heel, with his 
elbows pressed close to his sides. Nevertheless the old man, 
stfll smiling, said to me in an undei1:one; 

" He it proud, but that will not last for long.” 

" Why not? ” 

" Because I know in advance that ** 
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, Breaking off short, he turned his head upon his shoulder, 
and sat listening to some shouting that was going on across the 
river. Everyone in that quarter was drunk, and, in particular, 
someone could be heard bawling in a tone of challenge : 

'' Oh?-/, you say? A-a-ah! Then take that! ’’ 

Silantiev, stepping lightly from stone to stone, crossed the 
river. Then he mingled— a conspicuous figure (owing to his 
apparent handlessness) — with the crowd. Somehow, 'on his 
departure, I felt ill at ease. 

Twitching his fingers as though performing a conjuring trick, 
the old man continued to sit with his hands stretched over the 
embers. By this time his nose had swollen over the bridge, and 
bruises risen under his eyes which tended to obscure his vision. 
Indeed, as he sat there, sat mouthing with dar-k, bestreaked lip^ 
under a covering of hoary beard and moustache, I found thac 
Lis bloodstained, disfigured, wrinkled, as it were “ antiqr 
face r^inded me more than ever of those of great SrfAers of 
ancient times who abandoned this world for the forest and the 
desert. 

'' I have seen many proud folk,^' he continued with a sh^ke 
of his hatless head and its sparse hairs. “ A fire may burn up 
quickly, and continue to burn fiercely, yet, like these embers, 
become turned to ashes, and so lie smouldering till dawn. 
Young mam there you have something to think of. Not afc 
they merely my words. They are the words of the Holy Gospel 
itself.*' 

Ever descending, esxr weigTiing more heavily upon us, the 
night was as black and hot and stifling as the previous one 
had been,' albeit as kindly as a mothet. Still the two fires 
on the opposite bank of the' rivulet were aflame, and sending 
hot blasts of vapour across a seeming brook of gold. 

Folding his arms upon his breast, the old man tucked the 
palms of his haVids into his armpits, and settled himself more 
comfortably. Nevertheless, when I made as though to add 
more twigs and shavings to the embers he exclaimed imperiously : 

“ There is no need for that.*' 

Wliy is there not? ** 

'' Because^ that would cause the fire to^ be seen, and bring 
some of those men over here.” 

Again, as he kicked away some boughs which I had jtist 
broken up, he repeated: 

** There is no need for that, I tell you.** 

Presently there approached us through the shimmering fire- 
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light on the opposite bank two carpenters with boxes on their 
backs, and axes in their hands. 

“ Are all the rest of our men gone.^ ” inquired the foreman 
of the newcomers. 

“ Yes,” replied one of them, a tall man with a ^drooping 
moustache and no beard. 

“ Well, ‘ shun evil, and good will result.’ ” 

“ Aye, and we likewise wish to depart.” 

“ But a task oughj not tabe left unfinished. Al dinner-time 
I sent Olesha to say that none of those fellows had. better 
be released from work; but released they have been, and now 
the result is apparent! Presently, when they have drunk a 
little more of they poison, they will fire the barraque.^* 

Every time that the first of the two carpenters inhaled the 
smoke of my cigarette he spat into the embers, while the other 
man, a young fellow as plump aa a female baker, sank his 
owsled head upon his breast as soon as he sat down, imd fell 
Icep. 

Next, 'the clamour across the rivulet •subsided for awhile. 

«r . suddenly I heard the ex-soldier exclaim in drunken, sing- 
. ^ng accents which came from the very centre of the tumult: 

‘‘ Hi, do you answer me! How comes it that you have no 
rt'spect for Russia.^ Is not Riazan a part of Russia.^ What is 
Kussria, then, 1 should like to know.'^ ” 

“tA tavern,” the foreman commented quietly: whereafter, 
turning to me, ho added more loudly: 

“ I say this of such fellows: that a tavern But what a 

noise those roisterers are making, to be sure ! ” 

*7he young fellow -in the red shirt had just shouted: 

“Hi, there, soldier! Seize him by the throat! Seize him, 
sciz9 himj ” 

While from Silantiev had come the gruS retort: 

“ What? Do yo* suppose that you are hunting a pack of 
hounds? ” 

“Here, answer m5!” was the next shouted utterance — it 
came from the ex-soldier: whereupon the old man remarked 
to me in an undertone: 

“ It would seem that a fight is brewing.” 

Rising, I moved Jn the <Srection of the uproar. As I did so 
I^eard the old man say softly to hSs companions; 

“ He |oo is gone, thank God! ” 

Suddenly there surged towards me from the opposite bank« 
a crowd of men. Belching, hiccupng, and grunting, they seemed 
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to be carrying or dragging in (their midst some heavy weight. 
Presently a woman’s voice screamed, “ Ya-av-sha ! ” and other 
voices raised mingled shouts of “ Throw him in ! ” “ Give him 
a thrashing! ” and Drag him along! ” 

The next moment we saw Silantiev break out of the crowd, 
straighten himself, swing his right fist in the air, and hurl 
himself at the crowd again. As he did so the young fellow in 
the red shirt raised a gigantic arm, and there followed the 
sound of a muffled, grisly blow. Staggering backwards, Silantiev 
slid silently into the water, and lay there at my feet. 

“ That’s right I ” was the comment of someone. 

For a moment or two the clamour subsided a little, and 
during that moment or two one’s eafs once i^ore became laved 
with the sweet sing-song of the river. Shortly*afterwards some- 
one threw into the water a huge stone, and someone else laughed 
in a dull way. 

As 1 was bending to look at Silantiev some of the mien^jostled 
me. Nevertheless I continued to struggle to raise him from the 
spot where, half in, And half out of, the water, he la 5 with his 
head and breast resting against the stepping-stones. 

‘‘You have killed him!” next I shouted — ^not because i 
believed the statement to be true, but because I had a mind to 
frighten into sobriety the men who were impeding me. 

Upon th\i> someone exclaimed in a faltering, sobered toKe: «• 

“Surely not?” 

As for the young fellow in the red shirt, he^ passed me by with 
a braggart, resentful shout of!: 

“ Well? He had no right to insult me. Why should he have 
said that 1 was a nuisance to the whole country? ” 

And someone else shouted : 

“ WTiere is the ex-soldier? Who is the watchman, here 

“ Briiig a light,” was the cry of a third. 

Yet all these voices were more sober, more subdued, more 
restrained than they had been, and presently a kittle muzhik 
whose pqll was swathed in a red handkerchief stooped and 
raised Silantiev’s head. But almost as instantly he let it fall 
again, and, dipping his hands into the water, said gravely: 

“ You have Irilled him. He is dead.” ^ 

' At the moment I did not believe the words; but presently, 
as 1 stood watching how the water coursed between Silantiel ’s 
legs, and turned them this way and that, and made |hem stir 
as though they were striving to divest themselves of the shabby 
old boots, i realised with all my being that the hands which 
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were resting in mine were the l:\ands of ^ corpse. And, true 
enough, when I released them they slapped down upon the* 
surface like wet dish-clouts. 

Until now; about a dozen men had been standing on the bank 
to observe %hat was toward, but as soon as the little muzhik^ s 
words rang out these men recoiled, and, with jostlings, began 
to vent, in subdued, uneasy tones, cries of: 

“ Wl«} was it -first struck him? ” 

“ This will lose us our jobs.” 

“ It was the soldier ‘that first started the racket.” 

“ Yes, that is true.” 

“ Let us go and denounce him.” 

As for the young fellow in the red shirt, he cried: 

“ I swear on honour, mates, that the affair was oniy a 
quarrel.” , 

“ To hit a man with a bludgeon i% more than a quarrel.” 

“ It -waj a stone that was used, not a bludgeon.” 

“ The soldier ought to ” 

A woman’s high-pitched voice broke ki with a plaintive 
cry of: 

“ Good Lord! Always something happens to us I ” 

As for myself, I felt stunned and hurt as I seated myself 
upon the stepping-stones; and though everything was plain 
t(9 my sight, nothing was plain to my understanding, while 
in breast a strange emptiness was present, save that the 
clamour of the byslanders aroused me to a certain longing to 
outshout them all, to Send forth •my voice into, the night like 
the voice of a brazen trumpet. 

Tfesently two oth<ir€nen approached us. In the hand of the 
first was a torch which he kept waving to and fro to prevent 
its being e, 3 Ctinguished, and whence, therefore, he kept strewing 
showers of golden sparks. A fair-headed little fellow, ha had a 
body as thin as a pite when standing on its tail, a grey, stonelike 
countenance »that was deeply sunken between the shoulders, 
a mouth perpetually Khlf-agape, and round, owlish-looking eyes. 

As he approached the corpse he bent forward with one haftid 
upon ^s Imee to throw the more light upon Silantiev’s bruised 
head and body. That head was resting turned upon ^he shoulder, 
and no lon|;er could I recognise the once handsome Cossack 
faefe, so buried was the jaunty forelock under a clot of black-red 
mud, and concealed by a swellii^ which had made its appear- 
ande above the left ear. Also, since the mouth and moustache 
had been bashed aside, the teeth lay bared in a twisted, truly 
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horrible smile, while, .as the iTpiost horrible point of all, the left 
*eye was hanging from its socket, and, become hideously large, 
gazing, seemingly, at the inner pocket of the flap of Silantiev’s 
pea-jacket, whence there was protruding a white edging of paper. 

Slowly the torch holder described a circle'M fire in 'the air, and 
thereby sprinkled a further shower of sparks over the poor 
mutilated face, with its streaks of shining blood. Then he 
muttered with a smack of the lips: 

“You can see for yourselves who the ipan is.” 

As he spoke a few more sparks descended upon Silantiev’s 
scalp and wet cheeks, and went out, while the flare^s reflection 
so played in the ball of Silanliev's eye as to communicate to it 
an added appearance of death. ^ 

Finally the torch holder straightened his back, threw his 
torch into the river, expectorated aftQj* it, and said to his 
companion as he smoothed a flaxen poll which, in the darkness, 
looked almost greenish: 

“ l5o you go to the harraque, and tell them that a man has 
been done to death.*’ 

“ No; I should be afraid to go alone.” 

“Come, come! Nothing is there to be afraid of. Go, I tell 
you.” 

“ But I would much rather not.” 

“ Don’t be such a fool! ” 

Suddenly there sounded over my head the quiet voice ^f the 
foreman. 

“ 1 will accompany you,” Be said. Then he added disgustedly 
as he scraped his foot against a stone : 

“ How 'horrible the blood smells! It would seem that my 
very foot is smeared with it.*” 

With a frown the fair-headed muzhik eyed him^ whik the 
foreman returned the muzhik^ s gaze with a scrutiny that«iever 
wavered. Finally the elder man commented with cold severity : 

“ All the mischief has come of vodka and tobacco, the deviFs 
dmgs.” 

‘Not only were the pair strangely alike, but both of them 
strangely resembled wizards, in that both were short of gtature, 
as sharp-finished as gimlets, and as green-tinted by the darkness 
as tufts of lichen. 

“ Let us go, brother,” the foreman said. “Go we with*thc 
Holy Spirit.” 

, And, omitting even to inquire who had been killed, or even 
to glance at the corpse, or even to pay it the last salute 
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demanded of custom, the foreman departed down the stream, 
while in his wake followed the messenger, a man who kept: 
stumbling as he picked his way from stone to stone. Amid the 
gloom the pair moved as silently as ghosts.. 

The narrow-chested, fair-headed little muzhik then raked 
me with his eyes: whereafter he produced a cigarette f^om a 
tin box, snapped-to the lid of the box, struck a match (illumin- 
ating once more; the face of the dead man), and applied the 
flame to the cigarette. Lastly^ he said: 

This is the sixth Inurder which I have seen one thing and 
another commit.” 

“ One thing and another commit? ” I queried. 

The reply came only after a pause; wlien the little muzhik 
asked: “ Wliat did you say? I did not quite catch it.” 

I explained that human beings, not inanimate entities, 
murdered human beings. 

Wdl, i)e they human beings or macninery or lightning or 
anything else, they are all one. One of my mates was (^ught 
in some machinery at Fakhmakh. Another one had his throat 
cut-in a brawl. Another one was crushed against the bucket 
in a coal mine. Another one was ” 

Carefully though the man counted, he ended by erring in his 
reckoning to the extent of making his total “ five.” Accordingly 
hci rencomputed the list— and this time succ eeded* in making 
the total amount to “ seven.” 

“ Never mind,”,*he remarked with a sigh as he blew his 
cigarette into a red glow which illuminated the whole of his 
face. "The truth is that I cannot always repeat the list 
^ cofrvfbtly, just as I should like. Were I older than I mm, I too 
should contrive to get finished off: for old-age is a far from 
desir-j-ble ^hing. Yes, indeed 1 But, as things are, I am still 
alive^^nor, thank the Lord, does anything matter very ®iuch.” 

Presently, with a^od towards Silantiev, he continued: 

" Even now his kinsfolk or his wife may be looking for news 
of him, or a letter froTn him. Well, never again will he write, 
and as likely as not his kinsfolk will end by saying to themselvfcs : 
* He has taken to bad ways, and forgotten his family.’ Yes, 
good sfr.” , 

By this time the tlamour around the harraque had ceased, 
and the two fires had burnt themselves out, and most of the 
men dispersed. From the smooth yellow walls of the barraque 
dark, round knot-holes were gazing at the rivulet like eyes. 
Only in a single window without a frame was there visible a 
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faint light, while at intervals /here issued thence fragmentary, 
&ngry exclamations such as: 

'' Look sharp there, and deal! ” 

Clubs will be the winners.’’ 

“ Ah I Here is a trump! 

“ Indeed? What luck, damn it! ” 

The fair-headed muzhik blew the ashes from his cigarette, 
and observed: . ♦ 

“ No such thing is there at cards as luck — only skill.” 

At this juncture we saw approaching us softly from acioss 
the ri^’ulet a young carpenter who wore a moustache. He 
halted beside us, and drew a deep breath. 

Well, mate? ” the fair-headed muzhik inquired. 

“Would you mind giving me something, to smoke?” the 
carpenter asked. The obscurity caused Jiim to look large and 
shapeless, though his manner of speaking was bashful and 
subdued. 

“ Certainly. Here is a cigarette.” 

“Christ reward ybu! To-day my wife forgot ter bring my 
tobacco, and my grandfather has strict ideas on the subjeo* of 
smoking.” 

“ Was it he who departed just now? ” 

“ It was,” 

As the carpenter inhaled a whiff he continued : 

“ I suppose that man was beaten to death? ” 

“ lie was — to death.” 

For a while the pair smoked in silence. The hour was past 
midnight. 

Over thfe defile the jagged strip of sky which roofed it lobked 
like a river of blue flowing at an immense height above the 
night-enveloped earth, and bearing the brilliant stars on its 
smoothi current. 

Quieter and quieter was everything growing: more and more 
was everything becoming part of the night. . . , 

One might have thought that nothing particular had happened. 
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\Vhist;^ng froiq off the sea, the wind was charged with moist, 
salt spray, and dashing foaming billows ashore with their white 
manes full of snakelike, gleaming black ribands of seaweed, 
and causing the rocks to rumble angrily in response, and the 
trees to rustle with a dry, agitated sound as their tops swayed 
to and fro, and their trunks bent earthwards as though they 
would fain reeve ip their roots, and betake them whither the 
mountains stood veiled in a toga of heavy, dark mist. 

Over the sea the clouds were hujyying towards the land as 
ever aiyl ^non they rent themselves into strips, and revealed 
fathomless abysses of blue wherein the autumn sun Burned 
uneasily, and sent cloud-shadows glidings over the puckered 
waj^te of waters, until, the shore reached, the wind further 
harried the masses of vapour towards the sharp flanks of the 
mountains, and, after drawing them up and down the slopes, 
relegated them to clefts, and left them steaming there. 

^hqfe was about the whole scene a louring appearance, an 
appearance as though everything were contending with every- 
thing7^ now all t^ftigs turned sullenly dark, and now all things 
ernittetl a dull sheen which almost? blinded the eyes. Along the 
narrow r#ad, a road protected from the sea by a line of wave- 
waslJbd dykes, some, withered leaves of oak and wild cherry 
were scudding in mutual chase of one another: with the general 
result that the combined sounds of splashing and rustling and 
howhng came to merge themselves into a single din» which 
issued as a song witj;^ a rhythm marked by the measured blows 
of the waves §ls they struck the rocks. 

“ Zmiulan, the King of the Ocean, is abroad! shouted my 
fellow traveller in my ear. He was a tall, round-shouldeifed 
man of childishly chubby features and boyishly bright, trans- 
parent^eyes. 

“ Who do you say is abroad? ’’ I queried. 

» King Zmiulan.” 

Never jiving heard of the monarch, I made no reply. 

The extent to which the wind buffeted us might have led 
one to suppose that its primary object was to , deflect our steps, 
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and turn them in the direction of the mountains. Indeed, at 
times its pressure was so strong that we had no choice but to 
halt^ to turn our backs to the sea^and^ with feet planted apart^ 
to prise ourselves against our sticks^ and so remain, poised on 
three legs, until we were past any risk of 'being overwhelmed 
with the soft incubus of the tempest, and having our coats 
tom frop our shoulders. 

At intervals such gasps would come from my^companjon that 
he might well have been standing on the drying-board of a 
bath. Nor, as they did so, wa*s bis afppearance aught but 
comical, seeing that his ears, appendages large and shaggy like 
a dog’s, and indifferently shielded with a shabby old cap, kept 
being pushed forward by the wind until his small head bore 
an absurd resemblance to a china bowl, and* that, to complete 
the resemblance, his long and massive nose,* a feature grossly 
disproportionate to the i;est of his diminutive face, might 

Ye^a face out of the common it was, like the whole of his 
personality. And this was the fact which had captivated me 
from the moment when I had beheld him participating ip a 
vigil service held in the neighbouring church of the monastery 
of New Athos. There, spare, but with his withered form erect, 
and his head slightly tilted, he had been gazing at the Crucifix 
with a radiant smile, and moving his thin lips in a SQirt pf 
whispered, confidential, friendly conversation with the Saviour. 
Indeed, so much had the man’s smooth, rouil<J features (features 
as beardless as those of a Skopetz,^ save for two bright tufts 
at the comers of the mouth) been instinct with intimacy, with 
a consciousness of actually being in the^pfesence of the S^n«of 
God, that the spectacle, transcending an^^hing of the kind that 
my eyes had before beheld, had led me, with its total absence 
of the ^Tustomary laboured, servile, pusillanimous attitu(j[e to- 
wards the Almighty which I had generally found to be the rule, 
to accord the man my whole interest, and, as long ps the service 
had lasted, to keep an eye upon one who could thus converse 
with God without rendering Him constant obeisance, or again 
and again making the sign of the cross, or invariably ma^ng 
it to the accompaniment of groans and tears which had ul ways 
hitherto obtruded itself upon my notice. ' 

Again had I encountered the man when 1 had had supper 
at the workmen’s barraque, and then proceeded to t}:|p monas* 

I ‘ A member of the Skoptsi, a non-Orthodox sect the members of which 

do make of themselves eunuchs for the Lord’s sake.’* 
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tery’s guest-chatnbef. Seated at a table lurider a circle of light 
falling from a lamp suspended from the ceiling, he had gathered 
around him a. knot of pilgrims and their women, and was 
holding forth in low, cheerful tones that yet had in them the 
telling, incisive note of the preacher, of the man who frequently 
converses with his fellow men. . . ^ 

“ One thing it may be best always to disclose,”* he was 
sayings “ and another things to conceal. If aught in ourselves 
seems harmful or senseless, l^t us put to ourselves the question, 

‘ Why is this so ? ' Contrariwise ought a prudent man never to 
thrust liimself forward and say, ‘How discreet am II ^ while 
he who makes a parade of his hard lot, and says, ‘ Good folk, 
see ye and hear hqw bitter my life is,’ also does wrong.” 

Here a pilgrim, with a black beard, a brigand’s dark eyes, 
and the wasted featiyes of an ascetic rose from the further 
side of the table, straightened his virile frame, and said in a 
dull voice! . 

“ My wife and one of my children were burnt to ^death 
through the falling of an oil lamp. On Viat ought I to keep 
silence ? ” 

No answer followed. , Only someone muttered to himself, 
“ What? Again? until the first speaker, the speaker seated 
near the corner of the table, launched into the oppressive lull 
the unhesitating reply : 

“ 'I^t of which you speak may be taken to have been a 
punisWent by God for sin.” 

“What? For a sin committeH by one three years of age 
(for, ind<9ed, my little son was no more)? The accident happened 
oPhiS pulling down 2b lamp upon himself, and of my wife seizing 
him, and herself being burnt to death. She was weak, tod, for but 
eleven days had passed since her confinement.” 

‘*5fo, WhAt I mean is that in that accident yoa see a 
punishment for si»s committed by the child’s father and 
mother.” 

This reply from tBfe corner came with perfect confidence* 
The black-bearded man, however, pretended not to hear *it, 
but spread out- his hands as though parting the air before him, 
and p^eeded hurriedly, breathlessly to detail thy manner in 
which his wife and little one had met their deaths. And all the 
time that he was doing so one had an inkling that often before 
had he i‘acounted his narrative of horror, and that often again 
would he repeat it. His shaggy black eyebrows, as he delivered 
his speech, met In a single strip, while the w^tes of his eyes 
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grew bloodshot, and their dull^ black pupils never ceased their 
nervous twitching. ^ ' 

Presently the gloomy recital was once snore roughly, un- 
ceremoniously broken in upon by the cheerful voice of the 
Christ-loving pilgrim. 

It is not right, brother,” the voice said, ‘ to blame God 
for untoward accidents, or for mistakes and follies committed 
by ourselves.” 

“ But if God be God, He is responsible for all things.” 

Not so. Concede to yourself the facuky of reason.” 

“ Pah 1 What avails reason if it cannot make me understand ? ” 

“ Cannot make you understand what} ” 

** The main point, the point why my wife had to be burnt 
rather than my neighbour’.s ? ” * 

Somewhere an old woman commented in spitefully distinct 
tones: ^ * 

“ Oh ho, ho ! This man comes to a monastery, «indr starts 
railing as soon as he gets there I ” 

Flashing his eyes* angrily, the black-bearded man lowered 
his head like a bull. Then, thinking better of his position, £^nd 
contenting himself with a gesture, he strode swiftly, heavily 
towards the door. Upon this the Christ-loving pilgrim rose 
with a swaying motion, bowed to everyone present, and set 
about follo^ifing his late interlocutor. 

‘‘ It has all come of a broken heart,” he said w^ith a smile 
as he passed me. Yet somehow the smfif seemed to* lack 
sympathy. 

With a disapproving air someone else remarked : 

“ That fellow’s one thought is to enlarge and to enlarge "Kpon 
his tal^.” 

** Yes, and to no purpose does he do so,” added the C^irist- 
loving oilgrim as he halted in the doorway. All th^ he 
accomplishes by it is to weary himself an^. others alike. Such 
experiences are far better put behind one.” ^ 

Presently I followed the pair into the forecourt, and near the 
entrance-gates heard a voice say quietly: 

Do not disturb yourself, good father.” 

Nevertheless ” (the second voice was that of the prfrter of 
the monast^;ry, Father Seraphim, a strapping Vetlugan) “a 
spectre walks here nightly.” 

“ Never mind if it does. As regards myself, no spec^jre would 
touch me.” 

Here I moved in the direction of the gates. 
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Who comes there? Serapliim inqui|ed as he thrust a hairy 
and uncouth, but infinitely kindly, face close to mine. “ OK, 
it is the young,felK)w from Nizhni Novgorod ! You are wasting 
your time, my good sir, for the women have all gone to bed.” 

With which he laughed and chuckled like a bear. • 

Beyond the wall of the forecourt the stillness o| the autufffn 
night was the languid inertia of a world exhausted by .summer, 
and file withered grass and other objects of the season were • 
exhaling a sweet and bracing odour, and the trees looking like 
fragments of cloud ^here motionless they hung in the jmoist, 
sultry air. Also, in the darkness the half-slumbering sea could 
be heard soughing as it crept towards the shore, while over the 
sky lay a canopy of mist, save at the point where the moon’s 
opal-like blur coqld be descried over the spot where that blur’s 
counterfeit image glittered and rocked on the surface of the 
dark waters. 

Under ^the trees there was set a bench whereon I could 
discern there to be resting a human figure. Approaching the 
figure, I seated myself beside it. 

t* Whence, comrade? ” was my inquiry. 

“ From Voronezh. And you? ” 

A Russian is never averse to talking about himself. It would 
seem as though he is never sure of his personality, as though 
be is* ever yearning to have that personality confirmed from 
som^source other than, extraneous to, his own ego. The reason 
for this must be thSt we Russians live diffused over a land of such 
vastness that, the more we grasj) the immensity of the same, 
the smaller do we come to appear in our own eyes: wherefore, 
tA.X^rsing, as we do, •roads of a length of a thousand versts, 
and constantly losing our way, we come to let slip no oppor- 
tunity of Restating ourselves, and setting forth all that we have 
seeniand thohght and done. 

Hence, too, must it be that in conversations one seems to 
hear less of the note of “ I am I ” than of the note of “ Am I 
really and truly myself? ” 

“ What may be your name? ” next I inquired of the figure 
on th| bench. 

“ A name of absolute simplicity — the name of'Alcj^ei Kalinin.” 

You are a namdsake of mine, then.” 

-^‘Indeed? Is that so?” 

Withivhich, tapping me on the knee, the figure added: 

Come, then, namesake. ‘ 1 have mortar, and you have^ 
water, so together let us paint the town.’ ” 
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Murmuring amid t|\e silencft could be heard} small; light 
Waves that were no more than ripples. Behind us the busy 
clamour, of the monastery had died down; and^even I^linin’s 
cheery voice seemed subdued by the influence of the night — 
it seemed to have in it less of the note of self-confidence. 

mot^r was a wet-nurse,” he went on to volunteer, 
“ and I her only child. When I was twelve years of age I was, 
owing to my height, converted into a footman. It happened 
thus. One day, on General Stepan (Iny mother^s then employer) 
happening to catch sight of me, he exclsTimed : ‘ Evgenia, go 
and tell Fedor ’ (the ex-soldier who was then serving the 
General as footman) ‘ that he is to teach your son to wait at 
table. The boy is at least tall enough for the work.’ And for 
nine years I served the. General in this cap^ity. And then, 
and then — oh, then I was seized with an illness. . , . Next I 
obtained a post under a merchant who was then mayor of 
our town, and stayed with him twenty-one months. And. next 
I obtamed a situation in an hotel at Kliarkov, and held it for 
a year* And after that I kept changing my places, for, steady 
and sober though I was, I was beginning to lack taste for my 
profession, and to develop a spirit of the kind which deemed 
all work to be beneath me, and considered that I had been 
created to serve only myself, not others.” 

Along the* high road to Sukhum which lay behind us ^sheie 
were proceeding some invisible travellers whose scrapiijg of 
feet as they walked proclaimed the fact tli'at they were not 
over-used to journeying on foot. Just as the party drew level 
with us a musical voice hummed out softly the line*'‘ Alone 
will I set forth upon the road,” with the>word “ alone ” pTlkifl- 
tively stressed. Next, a resonant bass voice said with a sort of 
indolent incisiveness: 

Apkon or aphonia means loss of speech tef the estfent 
of; to the exteift of — oh, to what extent, inost learned Vera 
Vasilievna? ” 

To the extent of total loss of power orarticulation,” replied 
a vbice feminine and youthful of timbre. 

Just at that moment we saw two dark, blurred fi^re^, with 
a paler figure^ between them, come gliding into view. 

Strange indeed is it that, that ” 

"That what?” ^ 

" That so many names proper to these parts shouldTilso be 
so suggestive. Take, for instance. Mount Nakopioba. Certainly 
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folk hereabouts seem to have • amassec| things^ and to have 
known how to do so.” ^ 

“ For my pai*t,f[ always fail to remember the name of Simon 
the Canaanite. Constantly I find myself calling him ' the 
Cainite.’ ” 

"'Look here,” interrupted the musical voice -in a tonf7)f 
chastened enthusiasm. “ As I contemplate all this beauty, and 
inhall^his restfulness, I find myself reflecting; * How would it* 
be if I were to let everything go to the devil, and take up my 
abode here for ever? ’ ” . 

At this point all further speech " became drowned by the 
sound of the monastery’s bell as it struck the hour. The only 
utterance that-cj^me borne to my ears was the mournful 
fragment — 

Oh, if mto a single word 
I coulo pour my inmojt thoughts! 

To ^hcfc foregoing dialogue my companion had listened with 
his head tilted to one side, much as though the dialogue had 
deflected 4 t in that direction; and now, aS the voices died away 
into the distance, he sighed, straightened himself, and said: 

” Clearly thqse people were educated folk. And see too how, 
ai^ they talked of one thing and another, there cropped up the 
old and ever-persistent point.” 

• '' To what point are you referring? ” 

1^1^ companion paused a moment before he replied, Jhen he 
said: 

Can it be that you did not hear it? Did you not hear one 
of thos^ people remark, " I have a mind to surrender every- 

■ Whereafter, bending forward, and peering at me as a blind 
man woujd do, Kalinin added in a half-whisper; 

”^ore anli more are folk coming to think to themselves: 

' Now must I forsake everything? In the end 1 myself came to 
think it. Ff)r many a year did I increasingly reflect * Why 
should I be a servdit? What will it ever profit me? Even if 
I should earn twelve, or twenty, ^or fifty roubles a month* to 
what^will such earnings lead, and where will the man in me 
come in ? Surely it would be better to do nothing all, but just 
to gaze into space (ks I am doing now), and let my eyes stare 
straight before me? ’ ” 

Bylthe way, what were you talking to thosS people about? ” 

“ Which people do you mean? ” 

^The verb nakopif means to amass, toiheap up. 
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'' The bearded man pnd the pest, the company in the guest- 
chamber? ” 

Ah, that man I did not like — I have no fiyicy at all for 
fellows who strew their grief about the world, and leave it to 
be trampled upon by every chance-comer. For how can the 
of my neighbour benefit me? True, every man has his 
troubles but also has every man such a predilection for his 
.particular woe that he ends by deeming it the most bittei-and 
remarkable grief in the universe— ;you may take my word for 
that.’\ 

Suddenly the speaker rose to his feet, a tall, lean figure. 

“ Now I must seek my bed,'’ he remarked.. “You see, I 
shall have to leave here very early to-morrow.’/ 

“ And for what point? ” 

“ For Novorossisk.” 

Now, the day being a &iturday, I had drawn my week’s 
‘ earnincs from the monastery’s pay-office just before^^thc vigil 
servic^’ Also, Novorossisk did not really lie in my direction. 
Thirdly, I had no paiticular wish to exchange the monastery 
for any other lodging. Nevertheless, despite all this, the mi.n 
interested me to such an extent (of persons who genuinely 
interest one there never exist but two, and, of them, oneself is 
always one) that straightway I observed : 

“ I too shall be leaving here to-morrow.” 

“ Then let us travel together.” 


At dawn, therefore, we set forth to foot the rciad in c^iipany. 
At times F mentally soared aloft, and viewed the scene Itofn 
that vantage-point- Whenever I did so I beheld two tall men 
traversing a narrow track by a seashore — the one »plad in a 
grey military overcoat and a hat with a broken cr6wn, ani the 
other in a drab kaftan and a pliish cap. At their feet the bound- 
less sea was splashing white foam, salt-dried ribands of seaweed 
w^ere strewing the path, golden leaves wei'e dancing hither and 
thitSier, and the wind was howling at, and buffeting, the travel- 
lers as clouds sailed over their heads. Also, to their^ right 
there lay stretched a chain of mountains towards which the 
clouds kept wearily, nervelessly tending, *^while to their left 
there lay spread a white-laced expanse over the surface of whith 
a roaring wind kept ceaselessly driving transparent coleimns of 
spray. 

^ On such stormjj^ days in autumn e\'erythiHg near a seashore 
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looks particularly cheerful and vigoroi]|, seeing that, despite 
the soughing of wind and wave, and the swift onrush of clou3, 
and the fact tjiatfthe sun is only occasionally to be seen sus- 
pended in abysses of blue, and resembles a drooping flower, 
one feels that the apparent chaos has lurking in ilf a secret 
harmony of mundane, but imperishable, forces — so muclTso 
that in time even one’s puny human heart comes to imbibe 
the ^J^valent «pirit of revolt, and, catching fire, to cry to all 
the universe, “ I love you! \ 

Yes, at such times one desires to taste life to the full, and 
so to live that the ancient rocks shall smile, and the sea’s white 
horses prance the higher, as one’s mouth acclaims the earth 
in such a paean. Jhat, intoxicated with the laudation, it shall 
unfold its riches* with added bountifulness, and display more 
and more manifest bejiuty under the spur of the love expressed 
by one of its creatures, expressed by a human being who feels 
for the eftrth what he would feel for a woman, and yearns to 
fertilise the same to ever-increasing splendour. 

Nevertheless words are as heavy as sfones, and after felling 
Pbncy to the ground, serve but to heap her grey coffin-lid, 
and cause one, as one stands contemplating the tomb, to laugh 
in sheer self-derision. . . . 

Suddenly, plunged in dreams as I walked along, I heard 
rtiroftgh the plash of the waves and the sizzle of \he foam the 
unfiipiiliar words 

H\'men, Demon, Igamon, and Zmiulan. Good devils are 
these, not bad.” 

does Christ get on with them? ” I asked. 

* “ Christ? He does^iot enter into the matter.” 

“ Is He hostile to them? ” 

'•Is He hostile to them? How could He be? Devils of that 
kind are de>^ls to themselves — cjevils of a decent sort,® Besides, 

to no one is Christ^hostilc.” • 

« ’ 

As tliougii unable any longer to brave the assault of^the 
billows, the path suddenly swerved towards the bushes on out 
rightji and, in doing so, caused the cloud-wrapped mountains 
^ to shift correspondingly to our immediate Iroi^t, where the 
masses of vapour were darkening as though rain were probable. 

•Kalinin’s discourse proved instructive as with his stick he 
from tiftie to time knocked the track clear of clinging tendrils. 

“ The locality is not without its perils,” once he remarked^ 
^ In the Russian this. hiatus occurs as Inarked. 
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For hereabouts there lurks ir^laria. It does so because long 
ago Maliar of Kostroma banished his evil sister, Fever, to 
these parts. Probably he was paid to do 6o, but the exact 
circumstances escape, my memory.” ^ 

So thickly was the surface of the sea streaked with cloud- 
"sisifcdoiys that it bore the appearance of being in mourning, of 
being de 9 ked in the funeral colours of black and white. Afar 
. off, Gudaout lay lashed with foam, while con«stantly irit^'ects 
like snowdrifts kept gliding towards, it. 

“ Tell me more about those devils,” at 'length I said. 

“ Well, if you wish. But what exactly am I to tell you 
about them ? ” ^ 

“ All that you may happen to know.” 

“ Oh, I know everything about them.” 

To this my companion added a wink. Then he continued: 

“ I say that I know eveiy thing about* those devils for the 
reaison that for my mother I had a most remarkable woman, 
a womlin cognisant of each and every species of proverb, ana- 
thema, and item of ^agiology. You must know that, after 
spreading my bed beside the kitchen stove each night, and h^r 
own bed on the top of the stove (for, after her wet-nursing ot 
three of the GeneraFs children, she lived a life of absolute eale, 
and did no work at all) ” 

Here Kaliain halted, and, driving his stick into the ground, 
glanced back along the path before resuming his way with ^rm, 
lengthy strides. 

“ I may tell you that the General had a niece named Valentina 
Ignatievna. And she too was a most remarkable womdSa.” 

“ Remarkable for what? ” 

' “ Remarkable for everythingj^ 

At this moment there came floating over our head§ through 
the damp-saturated air a cormorant — one of thdfee voraqjous 
birds which so markedly lack intelligence. tAnd somehow the 
whistling of its powerful pinions awoke in me aiv unpleasant 
reminiscent thought. * 

“•Pray continue,” I said to my fellow traveller. 

“ And each night, as I lay on the floor (I may mention that 
never did I climb on to the stove, and to this day I dislike 
the heat of oAe), it was her custom to sit with her legs dangling 
over the edge of the top, and tell me stories. And though the 
room would be too dark for me to see her face, I cqaiid yet 
see the things, of which she would be speaking. And at times, 
hs these tales cam^ floating down to me^ I would And them so 
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horrible as to be forced to cry out, ‘ Qh, Mamka, Mamka, 
donHl . . / To this hour I have no love for the bizarre, and 
am but a poor jjand at remembering it. And as strange as her 
stories was my mother. Eventually she died of an attack of 
blood-poisoning, and, though but forty, had become grey- 
headed. Yes, and so terribly did she smell after her death tb^T 
everyone in the kitchen was constrained to exclaim at the,odour/’ 
but what of the devils? 

“ You must wait a minute*or two.’’ 

Ever, as we proceeded, clinging, fantastic branches kept 
closing in upon the path, so that we appeared to be walking 
through a §ea of murmuring verdure. And from time to time 
a bough would flick us as though to say, “ Speed, speed, or 
the rain will be u]/on you 1 ” 

If anything, howevef, my companion slackened his pace as 
in measured, sing-song accents he ccyitinued: 

** Wken^esus Christ, God’s Son, went forth into the wilder- 
ness to collect His thoughts, Satan sent devils to subjec^^Him 
to temptation. Christ was then young: afid as He sat on the 
burning sand in the middle of the desert He pondered upon 
one thing and another, and played with a handful of pebbles 
whfch He had collected. Until presently from afar there descried 
Him the devils Hymen, Demon, Igamon, and Zmiulan — devils 
of«equal age with the ^viour. 

tjjawing near unto Him, they said> ' Pray suffer us to 
sport with Thee,’ •^Whereupon Christ answered with a smile, 

* Pray be seated.’ Then all of theirfdid sit them down in a circle, 
and procied to business. Which business was to see whether 
, or^drt any member of* the party could so throw a Stone into 
the air as to prevent it from falling back upon the burning 

sand-. 

Q^irist Hifhself was the first to throw a stone; whereupion 
His stone became changed into a s'lx- winged dove, and fluttered 
away towards the Temple of Jerusalem. And, next, the im- 
potent devils strove tS do the same: until at length, when they 
saw that Christ could not in any wise be tempted, ZmiuUfti, 
the setajor of the devils, cried : 

‘ 0 Lord, we will tempt Thee no more: for of a surety do 
we avail not, and, tlfdugh we be devils, never shall do so! ’ 
Aye, never shall yel ’ Christ did agree* ' And therefore 
I will now fulfil that which from the first I did conceive. That 
ye be devils I know right well. And th?it, while yet afar off, 

. ^ In the original^ Russian this hiatus occurs ns given. 
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ye did, on beholding, me, ha^e compassion upon me I know 
right well. While also ye did not in any wise seek to conceal 
from me the truth as concerning yourselves." H«nce shall ye, for 
the remainder of your lives, be good devils ; so that at the last 
shall matters be rendered easier for you. Do thou, Zmiulan, 
"Ijecome King of the Ocean, and send the winds of the sea to 
cleanse it he land of foul air. And do thou, Demon, see^to it 
.that the cattle shall eat of no poispnous herb, but thatfllT'herbs 
of the sort be covered with prickles. Do ^fiou, Igamon, comfort, 
by night, all comfortless widows who shall be blaming God 
for the death of their husbands. And do thou, Hymen, as the 
youngest devil of the band, choose for thyself wherein shall lie 
thy charge.^ ^ * 

" ‘ 0 Lord,’ replied Hymen, ' 1 do love bvit to laugh.’ 

And the Saviour replied: # 

‘ Then cause thou folk to laugh. Only, mark thou, see to 
it that they laugh not in church.^ 

“ '*Yet even in church would I laugh, 0 Lord,’ the devil 
objected. 

“ Jesus Christ Himself laughed. 

‘ God go with you! ’ at length He said. ' Then let Jfolk 
laugh even in church — but quietly,* 

“ In such wise did Christ convert those four evil devils into 
devils of gdodness.” 

Soaring over the green, bushy sea werp a number of old 
oaks. On them the yellow Jeaves were tilfembling as though 
chilled, and here and there a sturdy hazel was (Jpffing its 
withered garments, and elsewhere a wild cherry was quiiier\ng, 
and elsewhere an almost naked chestnut ^'^as politely rendering ^ 
obeisance to the earth. 

** Did you find that story of mine a good one ? ” jny«comfl^nion 
inquir<>d. 

“ I did, for Christ was so good in it.” 

“ Always and every wliere He is so,’,’ Kaliniti proudly re- 
joined. ** But do you also know what an old woman of Smolensk 
used to sing concerning Him? ” 

I do not.” ^ 

Hf^lting, ,my strange traveller chanted in a feignedly senile 
and tremulous voice, as he beat time with his foot: 

In the heavens a flow’r doth blow, 

It is the Son of God. 

From it all our joys do flow, 

It is the Son of Goil. 
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In the sun’s red i^ys He dwfUs — 

He, the Son of God. I 
His light our every ill tlispels. 

Praised be the Son of God! 

Each successive line seemed to inspire Kalinin’s voice wit! 
added youthfulness, until, indeed, the concluding words, V TM 
One and Only God/’ issued in a high, agreeable tenor. 

SuflW^ly a fl^ish of lightning blazed before us, while duU 
thunder crashed among the Inountains, and sent its hundred- 
voiced echoes rolling ever land and sea. In his consternpition 
Kalinin opened his mouth until a set of fine, even teeth became 
hared to view. Then, with repeated crossings of himself, he 
muttered: 

‘‘ O dread God, 0 beneficent God, 0 God who sittest on high, 
and on a golden tThrone, and under a gilded canopy, do Thou 
now punish Satan, lest he overwhelpi me in the midst of my 
sins!” 

Whereafter, turning a small and terrified face in my &rec- 
‘ion, and J^linking his bright eyes, he added with hurried 
J i#ion: 

“ Come, brother! Come! Let us run on ahead, for thunder- 
storms are my bane. Yes, let us run with all possible speed, 
run anywhere^ for soon the rain will be pouring down, and these 
pa^ts full of lurking fever.” 

Off, therefore, we started, with the wind smiting us behind, 
and our kettles an^l teapots jangling, and my wallet, in parti- 
('ular, thumping me about the middle of the body as though it 
had beei'Kt\vielding a large, soft fist. Yet a far cry w^ould it be 
.tothb^ountains, nor, was any dwelling in sight, whil5 ever and 
’Sm branches caught at our clolhes, and stones leapt aloft 
unde^ our^tread, and the air grew' steadily darker, and the 
mountains seeded to begin gliding towards us. 

Once more from^he black cloud-masses hejwen belched a 
fiery dart whij:h caused the sea to scintillate with blue sapphires 
in response, and, seenflngly, to recoil from the shore as the earth 
shook, and the mountain defiles emitted a gigantic scrunchiTig 
sound of their rock-hewn jaws. 

“ 0 ^loly One ! O Holy One 1 O Holy One 1 ” screamed 
Kalinin as he dived Into the bushes. 

In the rear the waves lashed us asnhough they had a mind to 
arrest out progress; ^^om the gloom to our front came a sort 
^ of scraping and rasping; long black hands seemed to wave 
over our heads; just at the point where the^ mountain crests 
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lay swathed in their jdense coverlet of cloud there rumbled once 
more the deafening iron chariot of the thunder-god; more and 
more frequently fkshed the lightning as the ^rth rang, and 
rifts cleft by the 'blue glare disclosed, amid the obscurity, 
jCTeat tlfees that were rustling and rocking and, to all appear- 
Mces, racing headloiig before the scourge of a cold, slanting 
rain. ^ 

The occasion was a harassing, but bracing) one, f®r^s the 
fine bands of rain beat upon our faces our bodies felt filled with 
a heady vigour of a kind to fit us to run indefinitely — ^at all 
events to run until this storm of rain and thunder should be 
outpaced, and clear weather be reached again. 

Suddenly Kalinin shouted: “ Stop! Loo)c.^ 

This was because the fitful illumination of a flash had just 
shown up in front of us the trunk of a/i oak tree which had a 
large black hollow let into it like a doorway. So into that hollow 
we crawled as two mice might have done — ^laughifig aloud in 
our ^ee as we did so. 

“Here there is *room for f/iree persons,^’ my companion 
remarked. “ Evidently it is a hollow that has been burnt 'out 
— though rascals indeed must the burners have been to kindle 
a fire in a living tree ! ” 

However, the space within the hollow was both confined and 
redolent of smoke and dead leaves. Also, heavy drops ^)f ruin 
still bespattered our heads and shoulders, and at every jgeal of 
thunder the tree quivered and creaked until the slaident din 
around us gave one the illusion of being afloat in narrow 
caique, ^eanwhile at every flash of the lightning’^ g|^e we 
could see slanting ribands of rain cutting the air with a network ; 
of blue, glistening, vitreous lines. 

Presently the wind began to whistle less loudly,t as though 
now it?- felt satisfied at having driven so much productive rain 
into the ground, and washed clean the Sinountain tops, and 
loosened the stony soil. 

U-oh! U-oh ! ” hooted a grey mountain owl just over our 
beads. 

“ Why, surely it believes the time to be night ! ” ^Kalinin 
commented, in a whisper. 

“ U-ohl U-u-u-oh! ” hooted the bird (^[ain, and in response 
my companion shouted : 

“ You -have made a mistake, my brother! ” 

By this time the air was feeling chilly, and a bright grey 
fog had streamed over us, and wrapped a semi-transparent 
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veil about the gnarled, barrel-lika trunks with their outgrowing 
shoots and the few remaining leaves still adhering. 

Far and wide^tho monotonous din continued to rage-^it did 
so until conscious thought began almost* to be impossible. 
Yet even as one strained one’s attention, and listened to the 
rain lashing the fallen leaves, and pounding the stones,, artij 
bespattering the trunks of the trees, and to the murmuring and 
splasHhi§ of rivulets racing towards the sea, and to the roaring 
of torrents as they thunderecfpver the rocks Of the mountams, 
and to the creaking of frees before the wind, and to the measjured 
thud-thud of the waves ; as one listened to all this the thousand 
sounds seemed to combine into a single heaviness of hurried 
clamour, and invpluntarily one found oneself striving to dis- 
unite them, and tq^space them even as one spaces the words of 
a song. 

Kalinin fidgeted, nudged me, and muttered: 

“ I fisid '^his place too close for me. Always 1 have hated 
confinement.” * 

Neverthdess he had taken far more ate than I to make 
hirrtself comfortable, for he had edged himself right into the 
hollow, and, by squatting on his haunches, reduced his frame 
to Ae form of a ball. Moreover, the rain-drippings scarcely or 
in no wise touched him, while, in general, he appeared to have 
developed to the full an aptitude for vagrancy as a*permanent 
condit^n, and for the allowing of no unpleasant circumstance 
to debar him from invariably finding the most convenient 
vantage-ground at a given juncture. Presently, in fact, he 
continj^ed? 

I ‘*Yes; despite tho tain and cold and everything else, 1 
consider life to be not quite intolerable,” 

“ Not quite intolerable in what? ” 

“ Not quite ‘intolerable in the fact that at least I^am^bound 
to the service of no* one save Go^. For if discigrefeablenesses 
have to be endured, at all events they come better from Him 
than from one’s own species.” 

“ Then you have no great love for your own species ? ” 

‘‘ Onj loves one’s neighbour as the dog loves the stick.” To 
vyrhich, after a pause, the speaker added: 

‘‘ For why should Wove him? ” 

If puzzled me to cite a reason 'off-hand, but, fortunately, 
Kalinin did not wait for an answer— rather, he went on to 
ask: 

“ Have you ever been a footman? ” 
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“ No/’ I replied. 

“ Then let me tell you that it is peculiarly difficult for a 
footman to love his neighbour.” 

“Wherefore?” ' 

“ Go and be a footman: then you will know. In fact^ it is 
"^ver the case that, if one serves a man, one can love that 
man. . .. . How steadily the rain persists ! ” 

Indeed, on every hand there was in progress a tricltfing and 
a splashing — a sound as though the weeping earth were venting 
soft, sorrowful sobs over the departure oi summer before winter 
and its storms should arrive. 

“How come you to be travelling the Caucasus? ” I asked 
at length. , ' 

“ Merely through the fact that my walking and walking has 
brought me hither,” was the reply. “ F^r that matter, everyone 
ends bv heading for the Caracasus.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Why not, seeing that from one’s earliest years one hears 
of nothing but the ‘Caucasus, the Caucasus? Why, even our • 
old General used to harp upon the name, with his mouslabhc 
bristling, and his eyes protruding, as he did so. And the s^me 
as regards my mother, who had visited the country in the days 
when, as yet, the General was in command but of a com- 
pany. Yes;* everyone tends hither. And another reasoif is the 
fact that the country is an easy one to live in, a countryf-which 
enjoys much sunshine, and produces much food, and has a 
winter less long and severe than our own winter, ant^ therefore 
presents pleasanter conditions of life.” 

“ And what of the country's people? ^ 

“ What of the country’s 'people? Oh, so long as you keep 
yourself to yourself they will not interfere with ,yoi&,” 

“ And why will they not? 

Kalinin paused, stared at me, smiled condescendingly, and, 
finally, said: 

“ What a dullard you are to ask about such simple things 1 
Were you never given any sort of an education? Surely by 
this time you ought to be able to understand something!^ ” 

Then, with a change of subject, and subduing his ton^ 
to one of snuffling supplication, he added in the sing-song chant 
of a person reciting a prayer ; 

“ ‘ 0 Lord, suffer me not to become bound unto tiie clergy, 
the priesthood, the diaconate, the ichimvstvo^ or the intel- 
* The ofheial class. 
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\ig€ntsia \ ' This was a petitiorv which ray mother used often 
Lo repeat.” 

The raindrops now were falling more gently, and in finer 
lines and more* transparent network, so that one could once 
more descry the great trunks of the blackened oaks, with the 
green and gold of their leaves. Also, our own hollow had groWff 
less dark, and there could be discerned its smoky, satiji'bright 
wallsw i^J^om thgse walls Kalinin picked a bit of charcoal witib 
finger %nd thumb, saying: * 

“It was shepherds* that fired the place. See where, they 
dragged in hay and dead leaves [ A shepherd’s life hereabouts 
must be a ttuly glorious one I ” 

Lastly, 5aspin^ his head as though he were about to fall 
asleep, he sank hiS chin between his knees, and relapsed into 
silence. 

Presently a brilliant' sinuous littje rivulet which had long 
been laj/iag^the bare roots of our tree brought floating past us 
a red and fawn leaf. * 

“ How pretty,” I thought, “ that leaf wilWook from a distance 
wlnin reposing on the surface of the sea ! For, like the sun when 
he is in solitary possession of the heavens, that leaf will stand 
out*against the blue, silky expanse like a lonely red star.” 

After awhile my companion began, catlike, to purr to him- 
seU a ^ong. Its melody, the melody of “ the moral v/ithdrew 
behind a cloud,” was familiar enough, but not so the words, 
wliich^an: 

O Valentina, wondrous maid. 

More comely thou than e’er a flow’r! 

The nurse’s son doth pine for thee, 

Anti ye^m to serve thee every hour ! 

“ What ^oes that ditty mean? ” I inquired. 

Kajinin straightened himself, gave a wriggle to a foiSn that 
was as lithe as a lizard’s, and passed one hand over his face. 

“ It is a ceartain composition,” he replied presently. “ It is 
a composition that%as composed by a military clerk whe 
afterwards died of consumption. He was my friend his life 
long, and my only friend, and a true one, besides being a mar 
out of the common.” 

^ “ And who was Vfiflentina? ” 

‘WMy one-time mistress.” Kalinin’spoke unwillingly, 

“ And tie, the clerk — ^was he in love with her? ” 

' “Oh dear no!” 

Evidently Kalinin had no particular wish to discuss th« 
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subject, for he hugged himself' together, buried his face in his 
hands, and muttered: 

“ I should like to kindle a fire, were it not^hat everything 
in the place is too ‘damp for the purpose.’* 

The \Cind shook the trees, and whistled despondently, while 
tRfe fine, persistent ram still whipped the earth. 

I but humble am, and poor, 

Nor fated to be otherwise, 

sang -Kalinin softly as, flinging up his head with an unexpected 
r movement, he added meaningly: ^ 

“ Yes, it is a mournful song, a song which could move to 
tears. Only to two persons has it ever bejin known: to my 
friend the clerk and to myself. Yes, and to hevy though I need 
hardly add that at once she forgot it.”#. 

And Kalinin’s eyes flashid into a smile as he added: 

“ l^think that, as a young man, you had better Ifearfi forth- 
with where the greatest danger lurks in life. Let me tell you a 
story.” . ‘ 

And upon that a very human tale filtered through the silken, 
monotonous swish of the downpour, with, for listeners to it, 
only the rain and myself. 

Lukianov was never in love with her,” he narrated. “ Only 
I was that.* All that Lukianov did in the matter was tef write, 
at my request, some verses. When she first appeared the 
scene (I mean Valentina Ignatievna) I was just turned mneteen 
years of agej and the instant that my eyes fell upoi^ her form 
I realisedjthat in her alone lay my fate, and my heart ^^jmpst 
stopped beating, and my vitaUty stretched out towards her as ^ 
a speck of dust ffies towards h fire. Yet all this I had to conceal 
as best I might: with the result that in the comppiny’s presence 
1 felt nke a sentry doing g\iard duty in the presence €*f his 
commanding officer. But at last, thou^ 1 strove to pull 
myself together, to steady myself against^the ferment that was 
raging in my breast, something happened. Valentina Ignatievna 
ilvas then aged about twenty-five, and very beautiful — ^marvel- 
lous, in fact ! Also, she was an orphan, since her father hf d been 
killed by t^ Chechentzes, and her mother had died of small- 
pox at Samarkand. As regards her kins&p with the General, 
she stood to. him in the relation of niece by marriage. Golden- 
locked, and as skin-fair as enamelled porcelain, she%ad eyes 
^ like emeralds, and a figure wholly symmetrical, though as slim 
as a wafer. - Folr bedroom she had a little comer apartment 
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situated next to the kitchen (4he Geneml possessed his own 
house, of course), while, in addition, they*allotted her a bright 
little boudoir in which she disposed her curios and knick-knacks, 
from cut-glass Ijottles and goblets to a copper pipe and a glass 
ring mounted on copper. This ring, when turned, used* to emit 
showers of glittering sparks, though she was in no way afrartrf" 
of them, but would sing as she made them dance: . 

• Not for me,the spring will dawn'. 

Not for me th^ Bug will spate! 

Not ft)r me love’s smile wm wait ! 

Not for me, ah, not for me! 

“ Constaijtly would she warble this. 

“ Also, once shp flashed an appeal at me with her eyes, and 
said : * 

“ ‘ Alexei, please ne^er touch an)d:hing in my room, for my 
things are too fragile.* 

“ Su»e eiwugh, in her presence anything might have |allcn 
from my hands ! 

Meanwhile her song about ‘ Not for m!fe * used to make me 
feel sorry for her. ‘ Not for you? * I used to say to myself. 
‘Ought not everything to be for you?* And this reflection 
woifld cause my heart to yearn and stretch towards her. 
Next, I bought a guitar, an instrument which I could not play, 
and took it for instruction to Lukianov, the clerk df the Divi- 
sional Staff, which had its headquarters in our street. In passing 
I may^y that Lulfianov was a little Jewish convert with dark 
hair, sallow features, and gimlei?-sharp eyes, but beyond all 
things^ ^llow with brains, and one who could play the guitar 
unforgettably, 

^ “ Once he said: ‘ In life all things are attainable — ^nothing 
need we logfe for want of trying. For whence does everything 
comej FromVhe plainest of mankind. A man may liot be 
born in the rank ofn general, but at least he may attain to 
that position.* Also, the beginning and ending of all things is 
woman. All that sSe requires for her captivation is poetry. 
Hence let me write you some verses, that you may tender 
them her as an offering.’ ' 

“ These, mind you, were the words of a man in whom the 
heart was absolutely^ingle, absolutely dispassionate.” 

Until then Kalinin had told his stbVy swiftly, with animation; 
but therdkfter he seemed, as it were, to become extinguished. 
^ After a pause of a few seconds he continued— continued in 
slower, to all appearances more unwilling, accehts:* 

R 741 
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At the time I believed wiiat Lukianov said, but subse- 
quently I came to see that things were not altogether as he had 
represented — ^that woman is merely a delusion, and poetry 
merely iiddle-faddle, and that a nun cannot escape his late, 
^and thav, though good in war, boldness is, in peace affairs, 
""buc naked effrontery. In this, brother, lies the chief, the funda- 
mental law of life. For the world contains certain people of 
-.h'gh station, and certain people ol low; and so long.asvhesc 
two categorif‘S retain their rcspeclive positions, all goes well; 
but as soon as ever a man seeks to pass from the upper category 
to the inferior category, or from the inferior to the upper, the 
fat falls into the fire, and that man finds himself stu,(;k midway, 
stuck neither here nor there, and bound to al^ide there for the 
remainder of his life, for the remainder of hi^ life. . . . Always 
keep to your own position, to the position assigned you b> 
fate. . . . Will the rain ner^cY cease, think you? ” 

By this time, as a matter of tact, the raindrops ivere falling 
less heavily and densely than liitherto, and the wet clouds were 
beginning to reveai bright patches in the moisture-soaked 
firmament, as evidence that the sun was still in existence. 

Continue,” I said. 

Kalinin laughed. 

Then you find the story an interesting one,” he remarked. 

Presently he resumed: ♦ 

‘‘ As I have said, I trusted Lukianov implicitly, and begged 
of him to write the verses. And write them he did — he wrote 
them the very next day. True, at this distance of time I have 
forgotten the words in their entirety, but at least I \emember 
that there occurred in them a phrase ‘to the effect that ‘'for 
days and weeks have your eyes been consuming my heart in 
the fire of love, so pity me, I pray.’ I then proceeded to, copy 
out the poem, and tremblingly to leave it on her table. 

“ The next morning, when 1 was tidjang her boudoir, she made 
an unexpected entry, and, clad in a loose red (Jressing-gown, 
and holding a cigarette between her lijJs, said to me with a 
kindly smile as she produced my precious paper of verses : 

“ ‘ Alexei, did you write these? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ wa§ my reply. ‘ And for Christ’s sake pardon me 
for the same.’ 

“ ‘ What a pity that 3uch a fancy should have entered 
your head! For, you see, I am engaged already— ^Iny uncle 
is intending to marry me to Doctor Kliachka, and I am 
powerless in the' matter.’ 
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The very fact that she c%uld addrtsss me with so much 
sym|)athy and kindness struck me dumb. As regards Doctor 
Kliachka, I mention that he w^as a good-looking, blotchy- 
faced, heavy-jowled fellow with a moustache that reached to 
his shoulders, and lips that were for ever laughing and voci- 
ferating, ' Nothing has either a beginning or an end. The oely^ 
tiling really existent is pleasure.’ , 

even Ahe General could, at times, make sport of ttjgp 
fellow, and say as he shook with merriment: 

“ ‘ A doctor-comedian is tlie sort of man that you are.’ 

“ Now, at the period of which I am speaking I was as straight 
as a dart, ^d had a shock of luxuriant hair over a set of ruddy' 
features. Also, , I was living a life clean in every way, and 
maintaining a (jautious attitude towards womenfolk, and 
holding prostitutes in a contempt bom of the fact that I had 
higher views with regard to my life’s destiny. Lastly, I never 
indulged ink liquor, for I actually disliked it, and gave way to 
its influence only in days subsequent to the episode which I 
am narrating. Yes, and, last of all, I wasfe the habit of taking 
a bath every Saturday. 

The same evening Kliachka and the rest of the party went 
out to the theatre (for, naturally, the General had horses and 
a carriage of his own), and I, for my part, went to inform 
Lttkianov of what bad happened. • 

l^e said: ‘ I must congratulate you, and am ready to wager 
you two bottles d beer that your affair is as good as settled. 
In a few seconds a fresh lot of 1?erses shall be turned out, for 
poetr;^ constitutes a species of talisman or charm.’ 

And, sure enough* he then and there composed the piece 
about ‘ the wondrous Valentina.’* What a tender thing it is, 
and .how full of understanding! My God, my God! ” 

Aii^d, with a thoughtful shalce of his bead, Kalinin raised his 
boyish eyes towards the blue patches in the rain-washed sky. 

“ Duly she found the verses,” he continued after a while, 
and with a veheihence that seemed wholly independent 
of his will. And thereupon she summoned me to ber 
room.^ 

“ ' What are we to do about it all? ’ she incjuired. 

“ She was but hsSf-dressed, and practically the Vhole of her 
boliom was visible to my sight. Also, her nake^ feet had on 
them oify slippers, and as she sat in her chair she kept rocking 
one foot to and fro in a maddening way. 

“ ‘ What are we to do about it all? ’ she rejpeajted. 
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“*\Vhat am 1 td say about it/ at length. I replied, 
^save that 1 feel a^ though 1 were not reajly existing on 
earth? * ‘ 

‘ Are you one who can hold your tongue? ’ was her next 
question.* 

" ’ I nodded— nothing else could I compass, for further speech 
had become impossible. Whereupon, rising with brows puckered, 
< 2 ^., fetched a couple of small phials, and, with the aid of in- 
gre(iients thence, mixed a powder. which she wrapped in paper, 
and handed me with the words : 

‘‘ * Only one way of escape offers from the .Plagues of 
Egypt. Here I have a certain powder. To-night the doctor is 
to dine with us. Place the powder in his soup,, .and within a few 
days I shall be free! — yes, free for youV 

I crossed myself, and duly took froip her the paper, whilst 
a mist rose, and swam before my eyes, as I did so, and my legs 
became perfectly numb. What I next did I hardly^ kndw, for 
inwardly I was swooning. Indeed, until Kliachka’s arrival the 
same evening I rcibaihed practically in a state of com&.’' 

Here Kalinin shuddered — ^then glanced at me with draAm 
features and chattering teeth, and stirred uneasily. ^ 

Suppose we light a fire? ’’ he ventured. I am growmg 
shivery all over. But first we must move outside.^' 

The torn Uouds were casting their Shadows wearily afhwtfrt 
the sodden earth and glittering stones and silyer-dusted h^bage. 
Only on a single mountain top had a blur if mist settled like 
an arrested avalanche, and was resting there with^ts edges 
steaming. ^ The sea too had grown calmer under the raift, and 
was splashing with more gentle moumfulness, even as the blue 
patches in the firmament had taken on a softer, warmer look, 
and stray sunbeams were touching upon land an(ji soa in turn, 
and, where they chanced to fall upon herbage, causing pearls 
and emeralds to sparkle on every leaf, ancT kaleidoscopic tints 
to glow where the dark-blue sea reflected thfir generous radiance. 
Indeed, so goodly, so full of promise, was the scene that one 
might have supposed autumn to have fled away for ever before 
the wind and the rain, and beneficent summer to haw3 been 
restored. 

Presently 'through the moist, squelching sound of our foot- 
steps, and the cheerful patter of the rain-drippings, ^Itnfn’s 
narrative resumed its languid, querulous course. ^ 

“ When, that evening, I opened the door to the doctor I 
'^could not bring riiyself to look him in the face— I could merely 
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hang my head: whereupon, taking me bV the chin, and raising 
it, he inquired: ^ 

* Why is yqur face so yellow ? What is the matter with you ? ' 

“ Yes, a kind-hearted man was he, and one who had never 
failed to tip me well, and to^speak to me with as much con^^ 
sideration as though I had not been a footman at all. 

‘"‘lam not in very good health,’ I replied. * I, !• 

Came, come! * was hisjnterjection. * After dinner 
look you over, and in the jneanwhile do you keep up your 
spirits.’ 

'' Then \ realised that poison him I could not, but that the, 
powder nuist be swallowed by myself — yes, by myself! Aye, 
over my heart a* flash of lightning had gleamed, and shown me 
that now I was qo longer following the road properly assigned 
me by fate. , 

Rushing away to my room, I poured out a glass of water, 
and emptied into it the powder : whereupon the water thickened, 
fizzed, and became topped with foam. Oh, a terrible moment 
it was! . ! . Then I drank the mixture. * Yet no burning sen- 
s£ft;ion ensued, and though I listened to my vitals, nothing was 
to be heard in that quarter, but, on the contrary, my head began, 
to lighten, and I found myself losing the sense of self-pity which 
had brought me almost to the point of tears. . . . Shall we 
settle^urselves here? ” ' 

Befcre us a large stone, capped with green moss and climb- 
ing ptots, was good-humouredW thrusting upwards a broad, 
fkt face^ beneath which the boay had, like that of the hero 
Sviatggov, sunken into the earth through its own lyeight until 
only the face, a visag^ worn with aeons of meditation, was now 
visible. On every side, also, had oak-trees overgrown and en- 
compassed the balk of the projection, as though they too had 
bee»made of stone, with their .branches drooping sdfficiently 
low to brush the tinkles of the ancient monolith. Kalinin 
seated himsalf oh Jjis haunches under the overhanging rim of 
the stone, and said as he snapped some twigs in half : , 

“ This is where we ought to have been sitting whilst the rain 
was cfming down.” 

** And so say I,” I rejoined. “ But pray contmue your story,” 

“ Yes, when youliave put a match to the fire.” 

Whereafter, further withdrawing his spare frame under the 
stone, lb that he might stretch himself at full length, Kalinin 
continued: 

“ I walked to the pantry quietly enough*, though xny legj 
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were tottering beneath and T had a cold sensation in my 
breast: when suddenly I heard the dining-room echo to a merry 
peal of laughter from Valentina Ignatievna; a^d the General 
reply to that outburst: 

, “ * Ah; that man! Ah, these, servants of ours! Why, the 
fclfow would do anything for a pialdk ^ I ^ 

“ To this my beloved retorted: 
t Oh, uncle, uncle! Is it only a./>/V7/a^ that I am worth ’ 
And then I heard the doctor put in: 

‘ What was it you gave him ? ’ 

“ ^ Merely some soda and tartaric acid. To thinks of the fun 
that wc shall have 1 ' ’’ 

Here, closing his eyes, Kalinin remained silent for a moment, 
whilst the moist breeze sighed as it drove, dense, wet mist 
ag*iinst the black branches of the trees. 

“At first my feeling watt on^ of overwhelming joy at the 
thougj^t that at least not death was to be my late. •7or i may 
tell you that, so far from b(*ing harmful, soda and tartanc 
acid are frequently taken as a remedy against drurfk<m head- 
a(he. Then the thought occurred to me: ‘But, since I ahi 
not a tippler, why should such a joke have been played 
upon 7ne} * However, from that moment 1 began to feel 
easier, and when the company had sat down to dinner, and, 
amid a general silence, I was handing round the soup, the 
doctor tasted his portion, and raising his head with a f, 70 wn, 
inquired: 

“ ‘ Forgive me, but what soup is this? ' 

“ ‘ Ah! I inwardly reflected. ‘ Soon, good gentlefolli, you 
will see how your jest has miscarried.' * 

“ Aloud 1 replied — ^replied ^ith complete boldness: 

“ ‘ Do not fear, sir, 1 have taken the pow^der myseU.' 

“ Updh this the General wd his wife, who were sti41 in 
ignorance that iSic jest had gone amiss, begdn to titter, but the 
others said nothing, though Vakmtma Igg,atieviia^'s eyes grew 
roqnder and rounder, until in an undertone she murmured: 

“ ‘ Did you know that the stuff w^as harmless? ' 

‘ I did not,' 1 replied. ‘ At least, not at the moment «of my 
drinking it.' ^ ^ 

“ Whereafter falling headlong to the floir, I lost conscious- 
ness." . • 

Kalinin's small face had become painfully contracted, and 
^own old and haggard-looking. Rolling over on to his breast 
. ' A silver five-kopeck piece, <*qual m value to 
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before the languishing fire, he^waved a tiand to dissipate" the 
smoke which was lazily drifting slant -wise. 

“ For seventeen days did I remain stretched on a sick-bed, 
and was attended by the doctor in person. One day, when 
sitting by my side, he inquired: 

“ ‘ I presume your intention was to poison yourself, jjou 
foolish fellow? ’ 

‘^Vea^ merely that was what he called me— a ‘ foolish fe llowj. 
Yet indeed, what was I to hjm? Only an enUty which fllfgnt^ 
become food for dogs, for all he (ared. Nor did Valentina 
Ignatievna herself pay me a single visit, and my eyes never 
again behejd her. Before long she and Dr. Kliachka were duly' 
married, and dc;parted to Kharkov, where he was assigned a 
post in the Tchu^erski Camp. Thus only the General remained. 
Rough and ready, he^was, nevertheless, old and sensible, and 
for that reason, did not matter wherefore I retained my 
situation i* before. On my re(‘Overy, he sent for me, and said 
in a tone of reproof: 

“ ‘ Look here. You are not wholly fin idiot. What has 
happened is that those vile books of yours have corrupted 
your mind ’ (as a matter of fact, I had never read a book in 
my life, since for reading I have no love or inclination). ‘ Hence 
you must have seen for yourself that only in tales do clowns 
marry princesses. You know, life is like a game of «hess. Every 
piece^as its proper move on the board, or the game could not 
be played at all.' • 

"Wialinin rubbed his hands ovt’r the fire (slender, non- work- 
manl^ce nands they were), and winked and smiled. 

I took the General's words very seriously, and proceeded 
to ask myself: ‘To what do these words amount? To this:’ 
tha1» though I may not care actually to take part in the game, 

I need not waste my whole existence through a disiiylination 
to learn the best use to which tfiat existence cj^n be put.’ ” 

With a triumphant uplift of tone, Kalinin continued; 

“ So, brother, I*sct myself to watch the game in question: 
with the result that soon 1 discovered that the majority of men 
live siirrounded with a host of superfluous commodities which 
do but burden them, and have in themselves no real value. 
What I refer to is bSofe, pictures, china, and rubbish of the same 
sett. Thought I to myself: ‘ Why should 1 devote my life to 
tendin^nd dusting such commodities while risking, all the time, 
their breakage? No more of it for me! Was it for the tending 
of such articles that my mother bore me amid the agonies 
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childbirth? Is it an existence di this kind that must be passed 
until the tomb he reached? No, no— a thousand times noe 
Rather will I, with your good leave, reject altogether the gam ! 
of life, and subsist as may be best for me, and as may happen 
to be my pleasure/ 

Now, as Kalinin spoke, his eyes emitted green sparks, and 
as he w^ved his hands over the fire, as though to lop off the 
j[g4 tongues of flame, his fingers twisted convulsively. € 

course, not all at a stroke I arrive at this conclusion; 
I did ^ so but gradually. ^^The person who* finally confirmed me 
in my opinion was a friar of Baku, a sage of pre-eminent wisdom, 
through his saying to me: ‘ With nothing at all ought a man 
to fetter his soul. Neither with bond-service, npr with property, 
nor with womankind, nor with any other concession to the 
temptations of this world ought he to constrain its action. 
Rather ought he to live aione, and to love none but Christ. 
Only this is true. Only this will be for ever lasting.^- 

“ Afid,” added Kalinin with animation and inflated cheeks 
and flushed, suppressed enthusiasm, “ many lands hnd many 
peoples have I seen, and always have I found (particularly \n 
Russia) that many folk already have reached an understanding 
of themselves, and, consequently, refused any longer to render 
obeisan^ to absurdities. ‘ Shun evil, and you will evolve good.* 
That is what the friar said to me as a parting word — ^though 
long before our encounter liad I grasped the meaning ^f the 
axiom. And that axiom I myself have sinceVpassed on to other 
folk, as I hope to do yet man)^ times in the future.** 

At this point the speaker’s tone reverted to one of qucf^fulous 
anxiety. 

“ Look how low the sun has sunk! ** he exclaimed. 

True enough, that luminary, large and round, yra&i declioing 
into — ^ra^ther, towards — ^the sea, while suspended between*’ him 
and the water ^ere low, dark,Vhite-topped<cumuli. 

** Soon nightfall will be overtaking us/* continued Kalinin as 
he fumbled in his kaftan. “ And in these parts jackals howl 
wh!;n darkness is come.** 

Jn particular did I notice three clouds that looked like«Turks 
in white turbans and robes of a dusky red colour. And as the 
cloud Turks* bent their heads together ifi private converse, 
suddenly there swelled up on the back of one of the figured? a 
hump, wjiile on the turban of a second there sproutecr forth a 
pale pink feather which, becoming detached from its base, went 
boating upwards ‘‘towards the zenith and the now raylesSj 
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despondent, moonlike sun. £astly the third Turk stoope4 
forward over the sea to screen his companions, and as he did 
so developed a^hilge red nose which comically seemed to dip 
towards, and sniff at, the waters. 

“Sometimes,” continued Kiiilinin’s even voice thrOugh the 
crackling and hissing of the wood fire, “ a man who is old dhd 
blin^ may cobble a shoe better than cleverer men than he can 
order tlieir whde lives.” 

But no longer did I^desire to listen to .Kalinin, for the threads 
which had drawn me, bound me, to Ms personality had now 
parted. AU that I desired to do was to contemplate in silence 
the sea, while thinking of some of those subjects which at 
eventide never fajli to stir the soul to gentle, kindly emotion. 
Howbeit, Kalininis words continued dripping into my ear like 
belated raindrops. , 

’ “ Nowadays everybody is a busybody. Nowadays everyone 
inquirA of® his fellow-man, ‘ How is your life ordered?^' To 
which always there is added didactically, ' But you ought not 
to live as you are doing. Let me show you the way.^ As though 
anyone can tell me how best my life may attain full develop- 
ment, seeing that no one can possibly have such a matter withm 
his Imowiedge! Nay, let every man live as best he , pleases, 
without compulsion. For instance, I have no need of you. In 
refurn? it is not your business either to require or to expect 
aught^f me, AniJ this I aay though Father Vitali says the 
contrary, and avert that throughput should man war with the 
iitils of world.” 

In Ihe vague, wide firmament a blood-red clustei; of clouds 
\ was hanging, and as*! contemplated it there occurred to me 
the thought, “ May not those clouds be erstwhile righteous 
world-folb wjio are following an unseen path across that 
expanse, and dyeing it red witht their good blood as they go, 
in order that the eAth may be fertilised? ” 

To right and left^f that strip of living flame the sea was of a 
curious wine tint, while further off, rather, it was as soft «gid 
black as velvet, and in the remote east sheet-lightning was 
.^shing even as though some giant hand were fruitlessly en- 
tdeavouring to strike a match against the sodden ^rmament. 

Meanwhile Kalinin continued to discourse with enthusiasm 
on\he imbject of Father Vitali, the Labour Superintendent of 
the monastery of New Athos, while describing in detail the 
monk's jovial, clever features with their pearjy teeth and con- 
trasting black and silver beard. In particular he related hov< 
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once yitali had knitted his fine, almost womanlike eyes, and 
said in a bass which stressed its o’s: 

On our first arrival here, we found in possession only 
prehistoric cliaos and demoniacal influence. Everywhere had 
clinging Weeds grown to ranknesg ; everywhere one found one’s 
fedt entangled among bindweed and otlier vegetation of the 
sort. And now see what beauty and joy and comfort the hand 
has wrought ! ” 

And, having thus spoken, the iponk had traced a great circle 
with his eye and doughty hand, a circle' which had embraced 
. as in a frame the mount, and the gardens fashionec^ and deve- 
loped by ridgings of the rock, and the downy soil ^.which had 
been beaten into those ridgings, and the, rsilver streak of 
waterfall playing almost at Vitali’s feet, and the stone-hewn 
staircase leading to the cave of Simeon ^hc Canaanite, and the 
gilded cupolas of the new church where they had stood flashing 
in th| noontide sun, and the snow-white, shimmering 'blocks 
of the guest-house and the servants’ quarters, and the glittering 
fishponds, and the trees of uniform trimness, yet a* uniformly 
regal dignity. ' 

“ Brethren,” the monk had said in triumphant conclusion, 
** wheresoever man may be, he will, an he so desire, be given 
power to overcome the desolation of the wilds.” 

“ And then I pressed him further,” Kalinin added. Ylbs, 
I said to him: * Nevertheless Christ, our Lord, was ry»t like 
you, for He was homeless aijd a wanderer-^He was one who 
utterly rejected your life of intensive cultivation of soih* ” 
(as he rela^'^ed the incident Kalinin gave his head sundry jerks 
from side to side which made his ears fla\y to and fro). “ ‘ Also, 
neither for the lowly alone n 6 r for the exalted alone did Christ 
exist. Rather, He, like all great benefactors, was^one who- had 
no partfcular leaning. Nay, .even when He was roaming the 
Russian Land in company with Saints Yifri and Nikolai, He 
always forbore to intrude Himself into ^he villages’ affairs, 
jusj as, whenever His companions engaged in disputes con- 
cerning mankind, He never failed to maintain silence on the 
subject.’ Yes, thus I plagued Vitali until he shouted tat my 
head, ‘ Ah, impudence, you are a heretic! ’ ” 

By this time the air under the lee of thi stone was growing 
smoky and oppressive, for the fire, with its flames looking 
like a bbuquet compounded of red poppies or azaleas and 
blooms of an aur^te tint, had begun fairly to live its beautiful 
1fe2:^stei;ce, and was blazing, and diffusing warmth, and laughiag 
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its bright, cheerful, intelligent kugh. YA from the mountains 
and the cloud-masses evening was descendijig, as the- earth 
emitted profound ^asps of humidity, anJ the sea intoned its 
vague, thoughtful, resonant song. 

“ I presume we are going to pass the night here? 'i Kalinin 
at length queried. 

No, for my intention is, rather, to continue my jpurney.” 

*'^heu let usjnake an immediate start.’' 

“ But my direction will ndt be the same as yours, I thiif^^ 

Previously to this,* Kalinin had squatted down upon his 
haunches, and taken some bread and a few pears from his 
wallet ; bu^now, on hearing my decision, he replaced the viands 
in his receptacle, snapped-to the lid of it with an air of vexation, 
and asked: 

“ Why did you come with me at all? ” 

. “ Because I wanted l:o have a tf^lk with you — I had found 
you an* intvesting character.” 

Yes, at least I am that: many like me do not exist.” 

'' Pardon me; I have met several,” 

^ Perhaps you have.” After which utterance, doubtfully 
drawled, the speaker added more sticks to the fire. 

Bventide was falling with tardy languor, but, as yet, the sun, 
though become a gigantic, dull red lentil in appearance, was not 
hidden^ and the waves were still powerless to besprinkle his 
downward road of fire. Presently, however, he subsided into 
a clouHl bank; wfiereupon darkness flooded the earth like 
M*aier poyed from an empty ba^, and the great kindly stars 
shone ^fofth, and the nocturnal profundity, enveloping the 
wcTtld, seemed to sofctcn it even as a human heaft may be 
rendered gentle. 

“Good-J^ye!” I said as I pressed my companion’s small, 
yielding hand: whereupon he looked me in the eyes in his 
open, boyish way, and replied: 

I wish I Yy^ere going with you! ” 

“ Well, come witfl me as far as Gudaont.” 

Yes, I will.” 

So set forth once more to traverse the land which I,^o 
alien to its inhabitants, yet so at one with all that it contained, 
loved so dearly, an4 of which 1 yearned to fertilise the life 
in ^return for the vitality with which it had filled my own 
existencR. 

For daily the threads with which my heart was bound to the 
world at large were growing more numerous* daily my heax]> 
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was‘ Storing up somettiing which had at its root a sense of love 
for life, of interest in* my fellow-man. 

And as, that evening, we proceeded on ouj way, the sea was 
singing its vespertinal hymn, and the rocks wfere rumbling as 
the water caressed them, and on the furthermost edge of the 
dark void there were floating ‘dim white patches where the 
sunset's ^glow had not yet faded, though already stars were 
glowi ng m the zenith. Meanwhile every slumbering trej-top was 
fiSjKver, and as I stepped across the scattered rain-pools their 
water gurgled dreamily, timidly under my feet. 

Yes, that night I was a torch unto myself, for in my breast 
a red flame was smouldering like a living beacon, '^d leading 
me to long that some frightened, belated wayfarer should, as it 
were, sight my little speck of radiancy amid 'che darkness. 
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Onb evening I ,\vas sauntering along a soft, grey, dusty track 
between two breast-high walls of grain. So narrow^ wan 
track that here and there tar-besmeared ears were lying, tangled 
and broken and crushed, in the ruts of the cart- way. ‘ • 

Field miCe squeaked as a heavy ear first swayed — then bent ’ 
forwards towards the sun-baked earth. A number of martins 
and swallows wel<; flitting in the sky, and constituting a sign 
of the immediate* proximity of dwellings and a river; though 
^fpr the moment, as m^ eyes roved over the sea of gold, they 
'cncouiVered naught beyond a belfry rising to heaven like a 
ship s mast, and some trees which from afar looked lite the 
dark sails a ship. Yes, there was ncihing else to be seen 
safe the brocaded, undulating steppe where gently it sloped 
away south-westwards. And as was the earth’s outward 
appearance, so was that of the sky — equally peaceful. 

Invariably the steppe makes one feel like a fly on a platter. 
IJTA'ariiibly it inclines one to believe, when the (;tJntre of the 
expanse is reached, that the earth lies within the compass of 
the sky, with the jun embfilcing it, and the stars hemming it 
i.Ahout as,.hrdf-blinded, they star<^at the sun’s beauty. 

* * = 1 * 

Presently the sun’s huge, rosyjred disk impinged upon the 
blue, shadows of the horizon before preparing to sink into a 
snow-white doud-bank; and as it did so it bathed thg ears of 
grain around me jp radiance, sftid caused the cornflowers to 
seem the darker by comparison, and the stillness, the herald 
of night, to atcentBate more than ever the burden of the earth’s 
song. 

Fanjprise then spread the ruddy beams over the firmament; 
and, in so doing, they cast upon my breast a shaft of light #ke 
“Moses’ rod, and ajfoke therein a flood of calm,, but ardent, 
sentiments which set me longing to embrace all the evening 
world, tnd to pour into its ear great, eloquent, and never 
previously voiced utterances. 

Now, too, the firmament began to spanglei itself with stars;, 

1S9 
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and oince the earth is t qually a star^ and is peopled with human- 
kind, I found myself longing to traverse every road throughout 
the universe, and to behold, dispassionately, all the joys and 
sorrows of life, and to join my fellows in drinkLig honey mixed 
with gal^ 

Yet also there was upon me a feeling of hunger, for not since 
the moming had my wallet contained a morsel oi food. Which 
circumstance hindered the process of thought, and intermittently 
ve.w*'^ me with the reflection that, rich though is the earth, and 
much thence though humanity has won by labour, a man may 
yet be forced to walk hungry. . . . 

Suddenly the track swerved to the right, and as che walls of 
grain opened out before me there lay revealed a steppe valley, 
with, flowing at its bottom, a blue rivulet, j-.iid, spanning the 
rivulet, a newly-constructed bridge which, \rith its reflection 
in the water, looked as yellow as thoigh fashioned of rape. 
On the further side of the rivulet some seven white huts lay 
pressed against a small declivity that was crowned with a 
cattle-fold, and amid the silver-grey trunks of some tall black 
poplars whose shadows, where they fell upon the hamht, 
seemed as soft as dm\n a knee-haltered horse was stumping 
with swishing tail. And though the air, redolent of smoke and 
tar and hemp ensilage, was filled with the sounds of poultry 
cackling and a baby crying during the process ot beings put, to 
bed, the hubbub in no way served to dispel the illusion that 
everything in the valley was but p*rt of a sketch executed by 
an artistic hand, and cast in soft tints which the sun had singe^ 
caused, in some measure, to fade, ' 

In the cmtre of the semi-circle of hufs there stood a brick- 
kiln, and next to it, a high, narrow red chapel which resembled 
a one-eyed watchman. And as I stood gazing at the scene in 
general a crane stooped with a faint and raucous cry, and 
a woman who had come out to draw water Ipoked, as she raised 
bare arms to stretch herself upwards, as though, cloud-like, 
and white-robed from head to foot, she v^^re about to float 
aw^y altogether. 

Also, near the brick-kiln there lay a patch of black mud, in 
the glistening, crumpled-velvet-blue substance of which two 
urchins of five and three were, breechles^ and naked from 
the waist upwards, kneading yellow feet amid a silence as 
absorbed as though their one desire in life had been to^lmpreg- 
nate the mud with the red radiance of the sun. And so mu^ 
did this laudable task interest me, and engage my sympathy 
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and attention, that I stopped tosvatch the^strapping youngsters, 
seeing that even in mire the sun has a rightful place, for the 
reason that the deeper the sunlight’s penetration of the soil, the 
hetter does that’ soil become, and the greater the benefit to 
the people dwelling on its surface. 

Viewed from above, the scerfe lay, as it were, in the paJmi>of 
one's hand. True, by no manner of means could sugh* lowly 
faritt cot^ provide me with a job, but at least should I, for that 
evening, be able to enjoy the luxury of a chat with tfie 
kindly inhabitants, ITencc, with, in my mind, a base and. mis- 
chievous inclination to retail to those inhabitants tales of the 
marvellous Tcind of which I knew them to stand wellnigh as 
much in need as of bread, 1 resumed my way, and approached 
the bridge. 

I did so there arose from the grouiid-le\ el an animated 
clod of earth in the shape of a sturdyoinclividual. Unwashed and 
unshaven, Le had hanging on his frame an open canvas shift, 
grey with dust, and baggy blue bieechcs. 

“ Good evening,” I said to the fellow. 

I wish you the same,” he replied. “ Wliither arc you 
bound? ” 

“•First of all, what is the name of this river? 

“ What is its name? Whj', it is the Sag,iid«ik, ot course.” 

On this man’s large, round head there was a shoc’k of bristling, 
grizzled curls, while pcndei^ to the moustache below ii were 
ends liJfe those of ijhe moustache of a Chinaman. Also, as his 
«8S4|1 eye^scanned me with an aii*''of impudent distrust I could 
detect ^hat tliey were engaged in ('ounting the holes ^ind darns 
in tny raiment. Only j^fter a long interval did he draw a deep 
breath as from his pocket he produced a clay pipe with a cane 
mouthpiec« 5 , and, knitting his brows attentively, fell to peering 
into tjie pipe’s black bowl. Then^hc said : 

“ Have you matches? ” 

I replied iii^the affirmative. 

“ And some tobacco? ” 

For awhile he continued to contemplate the sun where ttfat 
luminaiy hung suspended above a cloud-bank before finally 
declining. Then he remarked: 

* “ Givfe me a pinoh of the tobacco. As for matches, I have 
some.” 

So bofti of us lit up; after which he rested his elboyvs upon 
the balustrade of the bridge, leant back against the central 
stanchions, and for some time continued mefely^to emit 
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inha^le blue coils of ^oke. Then his nose wrinkled^ and he 
expectorated. 

Muscovite tobacco is it? ” he inquired. 

“ No — ^Roman, Italian.” 

” Oh!i^* And as the wrinkles of his nose straightened them- 
selves again he added: ” Then cf course it is good tobacco.” 

To enter a dwelling in advance of one’s hpst is a breach of 
decorum; wherefore I found myself forced to ^remain standing 
wBetJ I^was until my interlocutoi^ s tale of questions as to my 
precise identity, my exact place 6f origin, m> true destination, 
and my real reasons for travelling should tardily win its way 
to a finish. Greatly the process vexed me, for Pwas eager, 
rather, to learn what the steppe settlement might hhve in store 
for my delectation. 

“ Work? ” the fellow drawled through hiS teeth. “ Oh no, 
there is no work to be gof here. Hov? could there be at this 
season of the year? ” 

Turning aside, he spat into the rivulet. 

On the further bank of the latter a goose was strutting 
importantly af^he head of a string of round, fluffy, yeliow 
goslings, whilst driving the brood were two little girls — the 
one a child bit little larger than the goose itself, dressed ia a 
red frock, and firmed with a |?witch, and the other one a 
youngster absolutely of a size ivith the bird, pale of^featvtre, 
plump of body, bowed of leg, and grave of expression. 

” Ufim! ” came at this momeilt''in the ^trident vote of a 
woman unseen, but incenSI^: upon which my comp^jpi^ 
bestowed upon me a sidelong nod, and muttered with an air 
of approbation : 

“ There's lungs for you I ”r 

Whereafter he fell to twitching the toes of a chafe4 and 
blackeijed foot, and to gazing at their nails. His^next question 
was: ^ 

” Are you, 'maybe, a scholar? ” 

” Why do you ask? ” ^ 

Because, if you are, you might like to read the Book over 
a corpse.” ^ 

^'And so proud, apparently, was he of the proposal that a 
faint smile rcrossed his flacad countenanoa. 

” You see, it would be work,” he added with his brown ^yes 
veiled, “ whilst, in addition, you would be paid teif^' kopecks 
for your trouble, and allowed to keep the shroud.” 

^ And should ilso be given some supper, I suppose? ” 
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Yes — and should also be given some supper.*' 

Where ^4he corpse lying? *’ 

In my owa hut. Shall we go there? ” 

Off we seft En route we heard once more k strident shout of: 

“Ufi-i-im!" 

As we proceeded shadows o*f trees glided along the sqft it)ad 
to meet us, while^behind a clump of bushes on the further bank 
of the rivulet some children, were shouting at their play. TJ;>us, 
what with the children’s voices, and the purling of 1#ie water, 
and the noise of someone planing a piece of wood, the air seemed 
full of tre^iulous, suspended sound. Meanwhile my host said 
to me with a drawl: 

“ Once we did^have a reader here. An old woman she was, 
a regular old witgh who at last had to be removed to the town 
for amputation of the^feet. They might well have cut off her 
■ tongue too whilst they were about it, since, though useful 
enough, sht could rail indeed! ” 

Presently a black puppy, a creature of about the flze of 
a ’^toad, cime ambling, three-legged fasTiion, binder our feet. 
Upon that it stiffened its tail, growled, and snuffed the air with 
its tiny pink nose. 

jText there popped up from somewhere pr another a bare- 
footed young woman. Clapping her hands, she bawled: 

Hwe, you Ufim, how I have been calling for you, and 
callings for you ! ” 

Eh? Well, I never heard you.” 

''' « Wh^ were you, then? ” 

^ By «vay of reply my conductor silently pointed in ray direction 
with the stem of his pipe. Then he led me into the forecourt of 
the hut next to the one whence fhe young woman had issued, 
whilst sht proceeded to project fresh volleys of abuse, and 
fresh expressions of accentuated non-amiability. 

In the little dodtway of the dwelling next to hers we found 
seated two ©Id women. One of them was as rotund and dis- 
hevelled as a battered leathern ball, and the other one w^s a 
woman bony and crooked of back, swarthy of skin, and irritable 
of feattire. At the women’s feet lay, lolling out a rag-like tongue, 
I a shaggy dog which, red and pathetic of eye, could boast of a 
frame nearly as latfe as a sheep’s. 

Pirst^of all Ufim related in detail how he had fallen in with 
myself. Then he stated the purpose for which, he conceived, 
it was possible that I might prove useful. An^^all the time that 
he was speaking two pairs of eyes contemplatra in 
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until, on the completion of his’ recital, one of the old women 
gave a jerk to a thin„ dark neck, and the other old dame invited 
me to take a seat whilst she prepared some .jupper. 

Amid the tangled "herbage of the forecourt, a spot overgrown 
with mallow and bramble shoots, there was standing a cart 
which, lacking wheels, had its axle-points dark with mildew. 
Presently a herd of cattle was driven past the hut, and over the 
haiplet there seemed to arise and drift and float a perfect wave 
of sounds; Also, as evening desr ended, I could see an ever- 
increasing number of grey shadows come creeping forth from 
the forecourt’s recesses, and overlaying and darkening the turf. 

One day all of us must die,” remarked Ufim with emprei>$e- 
ment as he tapped the bowl of his pipe against § wall. 

The next moment the barefooted, red-cheefed young woman 
showed herself at the gate, and asked in tones rather less 
vehement than recently: » 

“ Are you coming, or are you not? ” 

** ftesently,” replied Ufim. “ One thing at a time.” 

For supper I was given a hunch of bread and a boW of milk; 
whereupon the dog rose, laid its aged, slobbering muzzle upon 
my knee, and gazed into my lace with its dim eyes as though 
it were saying, “ May I too have a bite? ” 

Next, like an eventide breeze among withered herbage there 
floated acros'k the iorcc'ourt the hoarse voice of the crook^oacked 
old woman. 

“ Let us pray,” she said. O Trod, take away frorn us all 
sorrow, and receive therefor requitement in twofold r^easur^!-** 
As she recited the prayer with a mien as dark as fate the 
supplicant rolled her long neck from side to side, and nodded 
her ophidian-shaped head in accordance with a sort of regular, 
lethargic rhythm. Next I heard sink to earth at ;rny feet iome 
senile wftrds uttered in a sort .of sing-song. 

” Some folk need work just as much as th^jy wish, and others 
need do no work at all. Yet our folk have to^work beyond their 
strength, and to work without any recompense for the toil 
which they undergo.” 

Upon thi^ the smaller of the old crones whispered: 

“ But the Mother of God will recompense them. She^ recom- 
penses ever/one.” 

Then a dead silence fell— a w'righty silence, a siience s|emirfgly 
fraught with matters of import, and inspiring in one an assurance 
that presently there would be brought forth impressive re- 
fkct'ons, there would reach the ear ^ords of mark. 
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I may tell you,” at length the crook-backed old woman 
remarked as she attempted to straighten herself, “ that though 
my husband was not without enemies, he also had a paiticular 
friend named ^Vndrei, and that when failing strength was 
beginning to make life difficult for us in our old home on the 
Don, and folk took to reviliftg and girding at my husbajid, 
Andrei came to us one* day, and said: ‘ Yakov, let/if)t your 
liailOs fajl you, ior the earth is large, and in all parts has been . 
given to men for their use. If folk be cruel, they are s^Wfdhgh 
stupidity and prejudice, and* must not be judged for beipg so. 
Live your own life. Let theirs be theirs, and yours your^, so 
that, dwelling in peace, while yielding to none, you shall in’ 
time overcome them all.’ ” 

That is what^Vasil too used to say. lie used to say: ' Let 
theirs be theirs, and ours ours.’ ” 

* . Aye, never a good ^ord dies, bi^t, wheresoever it be uttered, 
flies tbence# through the world like a swallow.” 

Ufim corroborated this with a nod. 

“ True indeed! ” he remarked. ThBugh also it has been 
said that a good word is Christ’s, and a bad word the priest’s.” 

One of the old women shook her head vigorously at this, and 
erdhked : 

The badness lies not in any word of a priest, but in what 
ycAi yourself have just said. You are greyheaded, Ufim, yet 
often you speak without Umught.” 

Presently Ufim’!* wife r^peared, and, waving her hands as 
'^licjpgh she were brandishing a^ieve, began to vent renewed 
volle);^ of virulent abuse, ^ 

My God,” she erj^jd, what sort of a man is tkai? Why, a 
man who neither speaks nor listttis, but for ever keeps baying 
at the mopn like a dog 1 ” 

” she's started! ” Ufim ^rawled. 

Westward there* were arising, and soaring skyward, clouds 
of such a .similarity to blue smoke and blood-red flame that the 
steppe seemed almost to be in danger of catching fire thence. 
Meanwhile a soft evening breeze was caressing the esepansfe as 
a whole, and causing the grain to bend drowsily earthw^ard as 
, golden-red ripples skimmed its surface. Only in the easlem 
quartet whence night’s black, sultry shadow vias stealthily 
croepii^ in our direction had darkness yet descended. 

At Intervals there came vented from the window above 
my head the hot odour of a dead body: and whenever that 
happehed the dog’s grey nostrils and muzzle would quiver. 
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and Its eyes blink pitifully as it gazed aloft. Glancing at the 
heaventj Ufim reniarked with conviction: 

There will be no rain to-night.” 

“ Do you keep such a thing as a Psalter her^ ” I inquired. 

Such a thing as a what? ” 

*VAs a Psalter, a book? ” 

No afisi,wer followed. 

Faster and faster the southern night went on descending, 
and^^Ipipg the land clean of heat, as though that heat had 
been dust. Upon me there came a feeling that I should like to 
go fiind bury myself in some sweet-smelling hay, and sleep 
there until sunrise. ^ 

“ Maybe Panek has one of those things? ” hazarded Ufim 
after a long pause. At any rate he has tfealings with the 
Molokans.” 

After that the company Jield further converse in whispers^ 
Then all save the more rotund of the old women le/t the fore- 
courtli while its remaining occupant said to me with a sigh: 

** You may come and look at him if you wish.” 

Small and gentle looked the woman’s meekly lowered heStd 
as, folding her hands across her breast, she added in a whisper: 

0 purest Mother of God! 0 Thou of spotless chastity! ^ 

In contrast to her expression, that on the face of the dead 
man was stern and, as it were, fraught with importance^ whgre 
thick grey eyebrows lay parted ove^ large nose, and the latter 
curved downwards towards a modStache wl;(Ich divided^ intro- 
spective, partially * closed eyfe from a mouth that^^ was ^et 
half-open. ^ Indeed, it was as though the man were pondering 
something of annoyance, so that presently he would 'make 
shift to deliver himself of a final and urgent injunction. The 
blue smoke of a meagre candle quivered, meanwhile, over his 
head, though the wick diffused so feeble a li^ht that; the 
death blurs un4er the eyes and in the cheek furrows lay un- 
effaced, and the dark hands and wrists, disposed, lumplike, on 
the front of the greyish-blue shroud, seemed* vO have had their 
finders twisted in a manner which even death had failed to 
rectify. And ever and anon, streaming from door to window, 
came a draught variously fraught with the odours of worm- 
wood, mint, and corruption. 

Presently the old woman’s whispering grew more animated 
and intelligible, while constantly, amid the wheezed mufCerings, 
sheet Uglitning cut the black square of the window space with 
men^ng flashes, ^and seemed, with their blue glare, as It shot 
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through the tomblike hut, to cause the candle’s flickering flame 
to undergo a temporary extinction, a t^porary withdraw^, 
and the grey bristles on the dea.d man’s face to gleam like the 
sc^es of a fish, and his features to gather themselves into a 
grim frown. Meanwhile, like^ a stream of cold, bitter water 
dripping upon my breast, the old woman’s whispered S(jJilo<}uy 
maintained its uninterrupted flow. • 

At lei^h there recurred,, somehow, to my mind the w(jrds 
which, impressive though they be, never can assuartl^rrow 
—the words: ' . 

“ Weep ®ot for me, Martha, nor gaze into the tomb, for ’ lo, 
I am risen I” 

Nay, and nevej would this man rise again. . . , 

Presently the Ijony old woman returned with a report that 
nowhere among the huts could a Psalter be found, but only a 
» book of another kind, would // d(f? 

The ^thef book turned out to be a grammar of the Church- 
Slavonic dialect, with the first pages tom out, and beginning 
wijh the words, Drug, drugi, druzheJ*^ 

* What, then, are we to do? ” vexedly asked the smaller 
of the dames when I had explained to her that a grammar 
could work no benefit to a corpse. As she put the query her 
small, childlike face quivered with disappointment, and her 
ey«s swelled and overflowed with tears. 

“ M^man has Ijyed his lijg,” she said with a sob, and now 
he cannot even be given proper bprial ! ” 

And, sialiilarly, when next I offered to recife over her husband 
each and every prayer and psalm that I could contrive to recall 
to*my recollection, onp*condition that all present should mean- 
while leave the hut (for I felt thaf, since the task would be one 
novel to me, Jthe attendance of auditors might hinder me from 
mustering my entire stock of petitions), she so disbeli^ed me, 
or failed to underftand me, that for long enough she could 
only stand tottering in the doorway as, with twitching nose, 
she drew her sleew across her worn, diminutive features. 

Nevertheless she did, at last, take her departure. 

* * * ♦ * o * 

Low^ver the stft>po stray flashes of summer lightning still 
gletoied against the jet-black sky as they flooded the hut with 
their lupd shinmier: and each time that the darkness of the 
sultry |ight swept back into the room the canfie flickered, and 
1 “ A friend, of a friend, O friend,’* 
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the corpse’s prone figure seemed to open its half-closed eyes, 
and to glance at rth^ shadows which palpitated on its breast, 
and danced over the white walls and ceiling. • 

Similarly did I glance from time to time at*Azw, yet glance 
with a guarded eye, and with a feeling in me that when a corpse 
is present anything may happen : 'until finally I rallied conscience 
to my aid, and recited under my breath: 

Pardon Thou all who have sinned, whether they^be ifien, 
or wfieltP^r they, being not men,^do yet stand higher than the 
beasts of the field.” * * 

However, the only result of the recitation was to l?ring to my 
mind a thought directly at variance with the import of the 
words, the thought that “ it is not sin that i? hard and bitter 
to ensue, but righteousness.” ^ 

" Sins wilful and of ignorance,” I continued. ‘‘ Sins known 
and unknown. Sins committed through imprudence and evil 
example. Sins committed through frowardness and sloth. 

“ Though to you^ brother,” mentally I added to the corpse, 
** none of this, of course, a[>plies.” 

Again, glancing at the blue stars where they hung glittering 
in the fathomless obscurity of the sky, I reflected: 

Who in this house is looking at them save myself? ” * 
Presently, with a pattering of claws over the beaten clay 
of the floor, \here entered the dog. Once or twice it paced «he 
length of the room. Then, with a sg|P at my legs, and a grumble 
to itself, it departed as it haeji come. Perhaps the creature felt 
too old to bay a dijge to its mSstcr after the manner ^ its kjnd^ 
In any case, as it vanished through the doorway, the shadows 
— ^so I fancied — sought to slip out after ft, and, floating in tfiat 
direction, fanned my face with a breath as of ice, while the 
flame of the candle flickered the more, as thougji iifc too were 
seeking Ho wrest itself from the candlestick, and go floating 
upwards to joinr the band of stars, a band luminaries which 
it might well have deemed to be of a brilliance as small and as 
pitiful as its own. And I, for my part, since l\\ad no wish to see 
what light there was disappear, followed the struggles of the 
tiny flame with a tense anxiety which made my eyet‘ ache. 
Oppressed and uneasy all over as I stood by the dead, man’s, 
shoulder, I strained my ears and listened, K*tened eve^, to the 
silence encompassing the hut. 

Eventually drowsiness began to steal over me, anef^'proved 
a feeling hard tq resist. Yet still with an effort did tl con- 
trive to recall the beautiful prayers of Saints Makari v^eliki, 
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Chrysostom, and Damarkin, at*thc same time something 
resembling a swarm of mosquitos started to hum in my head the 
words wherein the Sixth Precept issues its injunction to all 
persons about fo withdraw to a couch of rest. ’ 

And next, to escape falling asleep, I fell to rQpiting the 
kondak ^ which begins ; • 

“ 0 Lord, refresh my soul thus grievously made fccMe with 
wrbng (Jping.”* 

Still engaged in this manner, suddenly 1 heard jjimetliing 
rustle outside the doer. Theh a dry whisper articulated: 

“ O God of Mercy, receive unto ThyscU also my soul! 

Upon that the fancy occurred to me that probably the old’ 
woman’s soul was as grey and timid as a linnet, and that when 
it should fly up^o the throne of the Mother of God, and the 
Mother should extend to that little soul her tender, white, and 
gracious hand, the newcomer w^uld tremble all over, andT 
flutter heifc gentle wings until well nigh death should super- 
vene. 

And then the Mother ot God would sai^* to fler vSon • 

Son, pray see the fearfulness ol I'hy people on earth, and 
their estrangement from joy! 0 Son, is that well.^^ ” 

And lie would make answer to Her 

He would make answer to Her, and say I know not whal. 

*** :»! Jk 4. Hi ♦ 

AncAuddenly, I fancl^, a voice answered mine out of the 
brqodmg^ush, as though it too«^^ere reciting a prayer. Yet S(; 
complete, so profound, was the stillness that the voice seemed 
far away, submerge^,* unreal — ^a mere phantom of an echo, of 
the echo of my own voice: until, on my desisting from my 
recital, aqd straining my ears yet more, the sound seemed to 
approach an^ grow clearer as scuffling footsteps also advanced 
in my direction, a»d there came a mutter id; 

“ Nay, it cannot be soT’ 

Why is it that the dogs have failed to bark? ” I reflected, 
rubbing my eyes, and fancying, as I did so, that the dead 
man’sfeyebrows twitched, and his moustache stirred in a grim 
smile. 

Pre^^ntly a deep, hoarse, rasping voice vocif^ated in the 
foiecourt: 

“ W|at do you say, old woman? Yes, that Ke must die I 
knew alona, so you can cease your chattering. Men like him 
1 Hymn for the end of the (Uy. 
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keep' up to the last; then<i^y thfem down to rise no more. . . . 
Who is with him?, A etranger? A-ah ! 

And, the n^t moment, a bulk so large and shapeless that 
it. might well have ‘been the darkness of the hight embodied 
stumbled ^igainst the outer side of the door, grunted, hiccuped, 
and, lurching head foremost into the hut, grew wellnigh to 
the ceifin^g. Then it waved a gigantic* hand, crossed itself in 
the direction of the candle, and, bending fosward pntirits 
fordieuAk^lmost touched the feet of the corpse, queried under 
its breath: 

‘ ' How now, Vasil ? ” 

Thereafter the figure vented a sob, whilst a strong smell of 
vodka 2iTO^t in the room, and from the doorway the old woman 
said in an appealing voice : ^ 

“ Pray give him the book, Father Demid.”* 

“No indeed! Why should I? I intend to do the reading, 
myself.” 

And a heavy hand laid itself upon my shoulder, while a 
jreat hairy face bent cf/er mine, and inquired: 

“ A young man, are you not? A member of the clergy, tdo, 
[ suppose? ” 

So covered with tufts of auburn hair was the enormous 
head above me — ^tufts the sheen of which even the semi-obscurity 
of the pale ©andle-light failed to render inconspicuou^that 
the mass, as a whole, resembled ^^op. And as its owner 
lurched to and fro he made Ine lurch' responsivfiy by 
now drawing me towards hiirjself, now thrusting ^e aw^y. 
Meanwhile Jie continued to suffuse my face with the hot,^thick 
odour of spirituous liquor. 

“ Father Demid!” again essayed the old woman with an 
imploring wail, but he cut her short with the jpienacing 
admonition: , * 

“ How often Ijave I told you that you must not address a 
deacon as ' Father ’? Go to bed! Yes, be off with you, and let 
me mind my affairs myself! Go, I say! Dut first fight me 
another candle, for I cannot see a single thing in front of 
toe.” 

With which, throwing himself upon a bench, the deacon 
slapped his knee with a book which he badtin his han^, and 
put to me the query ; 

“ Should you ,care to have a dram of gorielka ^? ” 

“ No,” i repli^^ At all events, not here.” 

* Another xi^nie for vodka. 
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" Indeed? ” the deacon cried, unM>ashed. “ But confe. a 
bottle of the stuff is here, in my very pocket.)' 

“ This is no plage in which to be drinking." 

tor a momeift the deacon said nothing. • Then he muttered: 

“ True, true. So let us adjourn to the forecourt. * . . Yes, 
what yon say is no more than the truth." 

** Had you not better remain seated where you ^fe, and 
begin the reading? " 

“ No, I am going to do ho such thing, You sh^Ji-^ "the 
reading. To-night !,•! — well* I am not very well, for I. have 
been drinkmg a little." 

And, thrusting the book into my stomach, he sank his head 
upon his breast, and fell to swaying it ponderously up and down. 

" Folk die," w& his next utterance, and the world remains 
as full of grief as Iver. Yes, folk die even before they have seen , 
^ a little good accrue to tJhemselves.'i 

“ I see that your book is not a Psalter," here I interposed 
after an inspection of the volume. 

‘‘^ou are wrong." 

Then look for yourself." 

He grabbed the book by its cover, and, by dint of holding 
the* candle close to its pages, discovered, eventually, that 
matters were as I had stated. 

This look him aback completely. 

What can the fact m^an? ” he exclaimed. Oh, / know 
what Mils happenSd* The ftistake has come of my being in 
' 3ucjjL a hujry. The other book, the true Psalter, is a fat, heavy 
volunjf, whereas this one is " , 

For a moment he se^fmed sobered by the shock. At all events 
he rose and, approaching the corpse, said, as he bent over the 
bed with Ijis beard held back: 

'' Pardon Ae, Vasil, but what Js to be done? " 

Then.he straightened himself again, threw.back his curls, 
and, drawing a bottle from his pocket, and thrusting the 
neck of the bottte into his mouth, took a long draught, with a 
whistling of his nostrils as he did so. 

Will? " I said. 

Well, I intend to go to bed — ^my id^a is to flrmk and efijoy 
myselhtwhile." 

T Go. then." 

" Ani what of the reading? " 

" Wm> would wish you to mumble words which you would 
not belx>mprehending as you uttered theip? ^ 
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The deacon reseated hitflself u):)on the bench, leaned forward, 
buried his face in his hands, and remained silent. 

Fast the July night was waning. Fast .its shadows were 
dissolving into comfers, and allowing a whiff *of fresh, dewy 
momingtide to enter at the window. Already was the combined 
light of the two candles growing ^aler, with their flames looking 
like the eyes of a frightened child. 

Ybu have lived your life, Vasil/’ at lenp^h th^ deacon 
niut‘tA€^^“ an^ though once 1 had a place to which to resort, 
now I shall have none. Yes, myTast fritnd is dead. O Lord, 
where is Thy justice? ” ^ 

For myself, I went and took a seat by the window, and, 
thrusting my head into llie open air, lit a pi^e, ancf continued 
to listen with a shiver to the deacon’s wailinps. 

Folk used to gird at my wife,” he went on, and now they 
are gnawing at me as pigs .might gna\f at a ( abbage. That i.s . 
so, Vasil. Yes, that i«. so.” 

Agtin the bottle made its appearance. Again the deacon 
took a draught. Agaih he wiped his btard, Tlien he bent ever 
the dead man once more, and kissed the corpse’s forehead.' 

“ Good-bye, friend of mine!” he said. Then to myself he 
added with unlooked-for clarity and vigour: 

My friend here was but a plain msin — a man as incon- 
spicuous ambng his fellows as a rook among a flock qf ro«ks.. 
Yet no rook was he. Rather, he w^a snow-white dove, though 
none but I realised the fact. ^ Anefnow he iks been withdrawn 
from the ‘ grievous bondage* of Pharaoh.’ Only am Jeft.- 
Verily, after my passing, shall my soul torment and, vomit 
spittle upon his adversaries ! ” 

“ Have you known much sbrrow? ” 

The deacon did not reply at once. When he did,so he said 
dully: 

“ All of us have known much sorrow\ In some cases we have 
known more than was rightfully our due. /, certainly, have 
known much. But go to sleep, for only in sHk^p do we recover 
wh*at is ours.” 

i^d he added as he tripped over his own feet, and lurched 
heavily against me : * 

** I have a longing to sing something. Y%t I feel thSt I had 
best not, for song at such an hour awakens folk, and ati^rts 
them bawling. . . . But beyond all things would | gladly 
sin^.” 

Wjth which he buzzed into my ear: 
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To whom shall*I sing ^my grief? 

To whom resort for relief’ , 

To the One in whose ha-a-and’-^^ — 

• 

At this poinf the sharp bristles of his beard so ticlded my 
neck as to cause me to edge further away. 

“ You do not like me.^ ”be*queried. “ Then go to sleeps sind 
to the devil too! ” 

It \^s your beard that^was tickling me." 

Indeed? Ought I to have shaved for your bentfel^efore 
I came? ’’ 

fle reflqpted awhile — ^then subsided oiv to the floor ’with a ^ 
sniff and ajp. angry. exclamation of: . 

“ Read, you, whilst I sleep. And see to it that you do not 
make off with the book, for it belongs to the church, and is 
very valuable. Yes, 1 know you hard-ups! Why do you go 
coaming about as you do — what is^it you hope to gain by your 
tramping?®, , , However, tramp as much as you like. Yes, 
be off, and tell people that a deacon has come by misfortune, 
ai^is in need of some good person ft take pity upon his 
plight. . . . Diomid Kubasov my name is — that of a man lost 
beyond recall.’' 

With which he fell asleep. Opening the book at random, 

I read the words: 

^A land unapportioned that shall produce a'nourisher of 
humanity, a being that sbftl^ put forth the bounty of his hand 
to feecftvery creature.” . 

• A no^risher of humanity.” ^ Before my eyes that ** nour- 
isher ilay outspread, a nourisher overlaid with dry and fragrant 
heTbage. And as 1 gSzed, in the haze of a vision, upon that 
nourisher’s dark and enigmatical face, I saw also the thousands 
of men who, have seamed this earth with furrows, to the end 
that dead things should become things of life. And in pparticular 
there uprose befotPme a picture strange indeed# In that picture 
I saw marching over the steppe, where the expanse lay bare 
and void— yes, jrffarching in circles that Increasingly embraced 
a widening area-ra gigantic, thousand-handed being' in w£ose 
train Ae dead steppe gathered unto its^elf vitality, and be^me 
iswath^ in juicy, waving verdure, and studded with towns and 
vijlage^ And ev#, as the being receded furthers and further 
iritt)*the distance, could I see him sowing with .tireless hand ’ 
that ^ich had in it life, and was part of himself, and human, 
as, wim thoughts intent upon the benefitingi of humanity, he 
summoned all men to put forth the mysterious force thaf^ is in 
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them; and thus to conquer deaths and eternally and invincibly 
to convert dead thidgs into things of life, while traversing in 
company the road of death towards that which has no know- 
ledge of deaths and' ensuring that; in swallowing up mankind; 
the jaws of death should not close upon^ death’s victims. 

And this caused my heart to bedt with emotions the pulsing 
wings of* which at once gladdened me and cooled my fervour. 
And how greatly; at that moment; did I feel* the need of some- 
one afUM^ito respond to my questions without passion; yet with 
truth; and in the language of simplicity^ For beside me there 
lay but a man dead end a man drunken, while vdthout* the 
threshold there was stationed one who had far qutlived her 
span ' of years. No matter, however. If not to-day, then to- 
morrow, should I find a fellow-creature witji whom my soul 
might commune. 

Mentally I left the hut, and passed bn to the steppe, that^I. 
might contemplate thence the little dwelling in ^hich alone, 
though lost amid the earth’s immensity, the windows were not 
blind and black as in^'its fellow huts, but showed, buming^l^ver 
the head^of a dead human being, the fire which humanity had 
conquered for humanity’s benefit. 

And that heart which had ceased to beat in the dead 
man — had everything conceived in life by that heart found 
due expression in a world poverty-stricken of heart-c«nceived» 
ideas? 1 knew that the man just^prssed ai^ay had be|p but a 
plain and insignificant mortaj. yet as I reflected upon even the 
little that he had done his laoour loomed before m^as greater 
than prowess of larger magnitude. Yes, to my mind there 
recurred the immature, battered ears oKcom lying in the ruts 
of the steppe track, the swallows traversing the blue sky above 
the golden, brocaded grain, the kite hovering in fh% void over 
the landscape’s vast periphea:} .... 

And along vwth these thoughts there stffick upon «ny ears^ 
a whistling of pinions as the shadow of a bird flitted across the* 
brilliant, dew-bespangled green of the forecoiHi*, and five cocks 
crowed in succession, and a flock of geese announced the fact 
of t^eir awakeijing, an(| a cow lowed, and the gate of th^ cattle- . 
pen creaked. ‘ 

And witbthaU I fell to thinkmg how I ^uld like fealty 
go out on to. the steppe, and there to fall asleep under g, w^m, 
dry^bonk. 

JSs for the deocon, he was still slumbering at mj|,feet-^ 
sluinibenng i^th his breast, the breast of a prize-fighter; turned 
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uppermost, and his fine, golden sho^ of hair falliitf^ lilte a 
nimbus around his head and hot, fat, fluked red features and 
gaping mouth and ceaselessly twitching moustache. In passing, 

I had noticed t*hat his hands were long, And that they were 
set upon shovel-shaped wrists. 

Next I found myself inmgiliing the scene as the powerful 
figure of this man embraced a womart. Probably Her face would 
becSme Ipst to«ight in his Ijeard, until nothing of her features * 
remained visible. Then, when the beard began to her, 
she would throw bacS^her head, and laugh. And the children 
thaf such % man might have begotten ! 

All this pnly ^nu^de it the more painful and disagreeable to 
me to reflect that the breast of a human being of such a* type 
should be bearing a burden of son:oW| Surely naught but joy 
should have been present therein! < 

, Meanwhile the old wbman^s geSlle face was still peering at 
,me through the dootway, and presently the first beam of sun- 
light came glancing through the window-space. Abov% the 
rivAet’s silky glimmer a transparent miSt lay steaming, while 
tree! and herbage alike were passmg through thatn*cnriously 
inertr stage when at any moment (so one fancied) they might 
givfe themselves "a shake, and burst into song, and in keys 
intelligible to the soul alone set forth the wondrous mystery 
..of them existence. * 

i ** What a good man he the old woman whispered plain- 
tively as she gaze 3 ^at the deacon^^ gigantic frame. Whereafter, 
as thoug!.y reading aloud from i book invisible to my sight, 
she proceeded quietly and simply to relate the story ©f his wife. 

’‘You see,”^she wint on, ‘‘his lady committed a certain 
sin with a certain man; and f<Jlk remarked this, and, after 
setting thft ljurfband on to the couple, derided him — yes, him, 
our Demid! — for the reason thai!;^he persisted in forgWng the 
woman* her fault;^ At length the jeers madejier take to her 
room, and him to liquor, and for two years past he has been 
drinkmg, and S06n is going to be deprived of his office, ^ne 
who scarcely drank at all, my poor husband, used to say: ‘ Ah, 
Demitf, yield not to these folk, but live your qwn life, and let 
theirs Jbe theirs, and yours yours.' " 

, WitK the worcte tears welled from the otd woman’s dim, 
sflfmtl eyes, and became merged with the folds jand wrinkles 
on heiprief-stained cheeks. And in the presence of that little 
head, iihead shaking like a dead leaf in the Autumn time, and 

( tho!Je kindly features so worn with?a|;e#and sorrow, m|t eyes 



